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The Christian Union makes no apology 
for the space which it devotes this week to 
various aspects of the Indian . question, 
Our readers will be interested, we are con- 
fident, in the account of the Conference at 
Lake Mohonk, and in the story of the work 
now being done as it is told by various 
contributors in the Illustrated Supplement 
which accompanies this week’s paper. The 
admirable portrait of Mrs. Jackson is re- 
produced by the courtesy of the Century 
Company. 


The Christian Union of nest week will 


contain a full account of the meeting o7 
the American 
Springfield, Mass, 
anal 

batim. 


Board now in session ‘at 
All important speeches 
resolutions will be reported j\ver- 


THE OUTLOOK. 


HE issue between the military and civil anthori 

ties which has jast been raised again in the case 
of certain Apaches in Arizona is only one of the com- 
plications attendant upon the clumsy and foolish 
reservation system, but it is one of the most dap- 
gerous. According to the dispatches, a minor chief 
named Ezkimizin and some others were charged 
with theft and other misdeeds, and a local sheriff 
gathered a posse and proposed to make arrests even 
within the limits of the reservation. The Indians 
surrendered, and others proposed to follow, but, 
learning that preparations were apparently being 
made for a hostile raid upon them, they refused to 


give themselves up to the sheriff, and reported to 


the officer comman‘ing the reservation. The sheriff 
appears to have taken the aggressive attitude usual 
in the dealings of frontieramen with Indians. In 
response to remonstrances from the military authori- 
ties, Governor Zolick seems to have practically sup. 
ported the sheriff. The question has been trans- 
ferred tn Washington, and the matter is to be laid 
before secretary Endicott. Meantime we are glad to 
know that immediate danger of trouble is past, 
owing apparently to unusual moderation on the part 
of the sheriff and the concentration of troops at the 
reservation. That there has been a narrow escape 
from the most deplorable consequences will be 
readily understood by those familiar with the his- 
tory of Indian ‘‘ outbreaks.” Only the other day, 
indeed, the Ute ‘‘ war” in Colorado was caused by 
the worse than stupid aggressions of a sheriff with a 
civil warrant, a8 appears from the report of General 
Crook, which, we may add, fully sustains the view 
taken of that disagreeable affair from the outset by 
The Christian Union. Governor Zulick’s declaration 
that the laws of the Territory must be enforced 
against Indians as well as white men has a plausible 
sound which would commend it to those ignorant of 
the situation. But the facts of the case are easily 
understood. The Apaches were placei upon the San 
Carlos reservation by the National Government, and 
they are guarded to a greater or less extent by troops 
whcse commander represents to them the central 
authority at Washington. This they comprehend, 
but they cannot comprehend a division of authority, 
and they do not feel themselves responsible to local 
sheriffs and other frontiersmen, whose feelings 
toward them, as they have the best of reasons to 
know, are inimical. It is not strange that Indians 
who are willing to surrender themselves to those 
whom they recognize as their legal guardians, as haa 
happened in this very case, should refuze to give 
themselves up to those whom they recognize as their 
enemies. Under these circumstances insistence upon 
the execution of civil processes is, as we have said, 
worse than stupid, for it has occasioned one outbreak 
after another, and Indians who have seen repre- 
sentativesof the War Department and of the Interior 
Department and military officers and local civil au- 
thorities disputing precedence at various times are 
likely to end by losing respect for all authority. 
When General Crook was in command in Arizona, 
his hands were tied at times by the interference of 
agents of the Interior Department, and the progress 
of the Indians teward civilization has been con- 
tinually retarded by untoward circumstances due to 
these quarrels and to the intrusions of local authori- 
ties. The point cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the Apaches under present conditions must be 
controlled by one authority and one only, and this 
should properly be the War Department. All this 
miserable playing at cross purposes has, of course, 
grown out of the demoralizing reservation system. 
When the Apaches have the rights which they should 
have—the rights of individual landholders, property 
owners, and, sooner or later, of voters’; the rights, in 
short, of other citizens of the Territory—they will be 
justly suoject to the execution of civil processes in 


accordance with the Territory’s laws. But so long as 
the reservation system continues, which we believe will 
be a very short time, they must be tried and punished 
for their misdeeds by the authorities in charge of the 
reservation. 


The encampment of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, held in 8t. Lonie Jast week, was attended by 
nearly forty thousand veterans. The streets of the 
city were elaborately decorated, and the parks were 
filled with tents for the accommodation of the sol- 
diers. Every preparation bad been made for the 
moat brilliant reunion ever held. But the weather 
failed. Black clouds, repeated rain-storms. and 
muddy streets made the scene dismal. The soldiers. 
who had not tented for twenty years, found it diffi- 
cult to keep up their spirits in their uncomfortable 
quarters. On Tuesdsy there was ench a driving rain 
that the parade was postponed. On Wednesday it 
was held, but not more than twelve thousand soldiers 
participated in it. Theelaborate decorations along 
the line of march were water-soaked ; the flags re- 
fused to wave, and the streamers refused to flutter. 
Asan inspiring pageant, the parade was not a success. 
Nevertheless, the Grand Army men were far from 
regarding their reunion as a failure. The reports 
made showed that the membership of tre order had 
increased over thirty thousand, and its organization 
had been so perfected as to wield a greater politi- 
cal influence. Of course, pension legislation was~ 
the chief subject of discussion. The sentiment in 
favor of the Dependent Pension bill was nearly unan- 
imous, and a resolution was adopted expressing as- 
tonishment that this bill was vetoed while the Mexi- 
can Pension bill wes signed. Another set of resolu- 
tions was proposed which still more directly censured 
the President for ‘‘ insulting and slandering the sol- 
diers and violating the pledges made them when 
they enlisted,” but these resolutions were overwhelm- 
ingly defeated. About one third of the encampment 
declared themselves in favor of a service pension 
bill which should give twelve dollars a month to every 
soldier who was enlisted forthree months. No esti- 
mate was made of the amount which such a bill would 
add to onr present national obligations. In the can- 
vass for the COommandership during the ensuing year 
General Slocum, a New York Democrat, and at the 
same time an advocate of service pensions, was for 
a time the mort prominent candidate. But finally 
Judge Rea, a Minnesota Republican, was elected. 


The most important event in the political world 
last week was the meeting of the Democratic State 
Convention at Saratoga. The State of New York is 
likely to be again the pivotal State in a Presidential 
election, and its indorsement or condemnation of 
Mr. Oleveland ie therefore an important element in - 
the situation. Governor Hill, who is supposed to be 
a skillful politician of the machine type, and whose 
political ambition is undonbted, has been working to 
secure the control of the State. His preliminary de 
feat in the State Committee was turned into a 
rout at Saratoga by the action of the Oonven- 
tion. If there is any opposition to President 
Olevelan? within the ranks of his own party 
in this Scate, it failed to put in an appearance at 
Saratoga. There was but one sentiment among the 
delegates, and that was emphatically with the Presi- 
dent. The interference cf Tammany Hall was seen 
in the platform in a weak and uncertain handling of 
the “ivil Service Reform question, a matter on which 
the Convention ought to have spoken with the utmost 
decision. Tammany failed in its endeavor to secure 
an implicit condemnation of the Federal and State 
Oivil Service Acts, but it was able to insert in the 
platform the opinion that the matter of Civil Service 
Reform might be appropriately submitted to the 
popular vote. On this point the Convention signally 
failed to support the President and to take the one 
step which would have given it definite moral strength 


in the approaching campaign. 
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We receive just as we are going to press advance 
copies of the reports of the Prudential Oommittee 
and the Home Secretary of the American Board. 
The Prudential Committee's special report on Dr. 
Hopkins’s plan for referring the doctrinal question in 
the case of missionary candidates to councils pre- 
sents the objections to this course, with which our 
readers are already familiar, and which in the 
closing paragraph of the report are summed up as 
follows : 

‘‘ The method pursued hitherto by the Board in regard to 
candidates has worked well; and for nearly three-quarters 
of a century there was no friction and no criticism. Recent 
embarrassment has risen chiefly from interference durirg 
the customary course of inquiry, and by an unwarranted 
publication of unfinished business, The usual method, 
aimed at and pursued by the Prudential Committee the past 
year, still commends itself as the wisest aud best. Should 
the method so long tested, and with satisfactory results, 
have the approval of the Board and ite friends, present 
embarrasements will, we believe, be removed, and further 
embarrassments will be averted more setisfactorily than 
in any other way. Seeing, then, that, by general consent 
and usage, such bodies as the American Board cannot ap- 
propriately call ecclesiastical councils in any case; seeing 
that to call such councils only in doubtful cases turning 
upon doctrinal views of candidates would be open to very 
gtave objections, and that to call them for all candidates 
would be saperlatively cumbersome ; seeing that councils, 
being local, ephemeral, and irresponsible, are inadequate 
for the purpose named ; seeing that a mixed responsibility 
in the selection of candidates would produce fr'ction and 
dissatisfact'on ; and seeing that unity of trust in the ap- 
pointment of missionaries and in the administration of 
funds for their support has borne the test of long experi- 
ence, and will secure a wider harmony than any other 
method—the Prudential Committee deem the measure sub- 
mitted for their consideration inexpedient.”’ 


The report of the Home Secretary is mainly de- 
voted to an acccunt of the course of the Committee 
in its dealing with candidates. Oorresponderce is 
published at length in the case of Mr. Hame and in 
the cases of four candidates who are respectively 
designated as Mr. A., Mr. B., Mr. O., and Miss P. 
We judge that the three gentlemen referred to are 
Messrs. Torrey, Noyes, and Morse. Much of the cor- 
respondence in these cases has already been given to 
our readers, and all the correspondence is not given 
by the Secretary in his report. The omissions in the 
case of Miss P., with which we happen to be person- 
ally familiar, seem to us very important and quite 
necessary to a correct understanding of the history 
of the case. If the A'serican Board desires to in- 
vestigate the administration of the Home Department 
in order to ascertain whether it has been condueted 
by the methods and upon the principles which it 
approves, it certainly cannot base such an investiga- 
tion upon a report which emanates from it. It 
should pursue the course which is habitually pursued 
in similar cases ; tamely, appoint an impartial com 
mittee to conduct such an investigation, which 
should bave the power to examine witnesses and all 
the correspondence and records of the Department. 
The most important new matter contained in this 
report is an account of the course pursued in the 
case of a candidate ten years ago, who was refused 
appointment because he held to a future probation 
and tentatively to the doctrine of annihilation. To 
us the fact of his rejection seems less significant 
than the fact that the Prudential Oommittee did not 
venture to reject him until the Secretary had corre- 
sponded with Oorporate Members, both in the East 
and in the West, asking their opinion in the case. 


The ‘* Ohurchman” ought to be better authority 
than The Obristian Union as to the conditions of ad- 
mission to the Episcopal Church as a lay member, 
and the ‘‘ Ohurchman ” regards as unaccountable our 
statement that an Arian—that is, one who believes in 
the supernatural character and mission of Jesus 
Christ, but not in his coequality with the Father— 
could be admitted as a lay member in the Episcopal 
Ohnurch. It asks us to go to any clergyman of the 
Church for information on this subject. We had 
anticipated this suggestion, and had submitted the 
question to persons high in authority in the Epis- 
copal Church, and we do not hesitate to repeat that 
the only doctrine] condition of to the 
Episcopal Church is the acceptance of the Apostles’ 
Oreed. This is distinctly the only doctrinal! condi- 
tion prescribed in either the form for baptism of those 
of riper years or in that for confirmation. It is the 
oply doctrinal condition required in some Oongrega- 
tional and probably more Presbyterian churches. 
Doubtless there is a difference in the administration 
of the church by different rectors ; but we think that, 
as a general rule, the Episcopal Ohurch acts upon the 
law laid down by Dr. Hodge at the Evangelical 


Alliance, that the Ohureh of Ohrist has no right to 
exclude from membership one who, according to the 
teachings of the New Testament, would not be ex- 
cluded from heaven. The Episcopal Oharch is, by its 
liturgy, its history, and its symbola, distinctively a 
Trinitarian body ; but most Episcopalian rectors 
would not exclude, in our judgment, and the Epis- 
copal rubric certainly does not exclude, from the 
benefits of participation in its fellowship and sacra- 
ments one who in spirit is consecrated to the service 
of Christ, and who sincerely accepts the simple and 
Biblical statement of Christian belief embodied in the 
Apostles’ Oreed. We always hesitate to differ from 
a denominational organ as to the rules of its partic- 
ular denomination ; but we have learned by a varied 
experience that most Ohristian churches are more 
catholic than their organs. 


The ‘‘ Nation ’ prints an editorial on the Alsatian 
cotton operatives which contains a practical sugges- 
tion of great value to those interested in the housing 
of the poor. In the year 1853 the factory owners in 
Mtilhausen awoke to the fact that something must be 
done to put an end to the terrible overcrowding 
among the factory population. An epidemic of 
cholera had convinced them of its physical dangers, 
and the Revolution of 1848 had convinced them of 
its political dangers. They therefore set about to 
remedy the evil by constructing a system of semi- 
detached cottages which were to be rented on such 
terms as to give the workmen an cpportunity to be 
come owners, aud at the same time afford light and 
air and comfort in a degree which they had not 
hitherto possessed. Each of these cottag-s had two 
stories and a small garret Each story had two 
rooms. The cost of these dwellings was about $600 
apiece, and the rent charge was fixed at $5 a 
month, with the additional important provision 
that any workman who paid $60 down and 
rept regularly for thirteen years should at the end 
of this period become the owner of his house. The 
resu/t was a marked improvement in the condition of 
the city, and was reported by the employers to be 
such a complete success that the Mi'hausen system 
came to be regarded as a short-cut solution of the 
labor problem. Very recently, however, this ‘‘ Mtl- 
hausen myth” has been exploded by the investigs- 
tions of a young German economist, who was rot 
satisfied with the factory owners’ reports. This young 
writer shows that the advantages of the new system 
were, in the main, beyond the reach of the masa of 
thejoperatives. The foremen and the best-paid work- 
men were able to become the owners of their own 
cottages, but the rank and file of the laborers found it 
difficult to pay their five dollars a month, and began 
to sublet rooms to other families. This subletting 
was supposed to be prohibited, but in point of fact 
became very frequent. It is brought to light that in 
some cases as high as five, and in one case six, fami- 
lies were rooming together in a single dwelling. 
Other tenants, in their attempt to pay five dollars a 
month rent, had fallen into the hands of the money- 
lenders. These dieclosures are in no wise discourag- 
ing, but are forcible reminders of the fact that labor 
reform measures adapted to one class of workingmen 
may even injure the class which is not ready for 
them. Ambitious measures are in the same danger 
of overreaching themselves as ambitious men. 


Oount Tolstoi, the Russian Minister of the Interior, 
has struck a characteristic blow against Nihilism. 
He has decided to destroy it by putting an end tothe 
higher education of the poorer claszes. The tenor of 
the circular which he has issued may be judged from 
the following extract : 

‘* The gymnasia, high schools, and universities will hence- 
forth refuse to reeeive as pupils or students the children of 
comestic servants, peasants, tradesmen, petty shopkeepers, 
farmers, and others of like cordition, whose progeny should 
not be raised from the circle to which they belong, and be 
thereby led, as long experience has shown, to despise their 
parents, to become discontented with their lot, and irritated 
against the inevitable inequalities of the existing ecocial 
positions.’’ 

This document has of course created the most pro- 
found sensation. Since the accession of the ‘‘ Reform 
Tear” in 1856, it has been conceded even by the Gov- 
ernment that the chief need of Ru-sia, social and 
industrial, was a higher level of popular education. 
The present circular of Count Tolstoi is a virtual 
confession that the present political régime is incom- 
patible with popular education. and that the latter 
must therefore be sacrificed. The fact that both the 
universities and the communal schools are supported 
by taxes the bulk of which are paid by the peasants 
and tradesmen does not deter the Minister from 


issuing bis order. He merely promises that by de- 
grees technical and trade schools will be established | 


to take the place of the schools which are disbanded. 


Technical education in Russia means, not the broaden- 
ing of the curriculum, but the narrowing of it so 
that only the child’s physical powers shall be trained. 
The new order may for a time check popular educa- 
tion, but it will assuredly set the masses to thinking, 
and breed the very spirit of Nihilism which it seeks 
to destroy. 


To look through the p»ges of the great New York 
and Boston dailies of Jast week one would imagine 
that but a single topic occupied the attention of the 


American people. Politics, conventions, labor prob- 


lems, were all crowded into a corner to make room 
for the one subject which seemed to fill men’s minds 
the yacht races. Reporters’ accounts filled pages 
rather than columns, the ‘‘ pictorial press” artists 
were at their best—or worst—and great crowds gath- 
ered round bulletin boards and eagerly purchased 
extra editions. The result of the races was in every 
way gratifying to American pride. The two victo- 
ries of the ‘‘ Volunteer ” over the ‘‘ Thistle” have so 
far proved tho superiority of our designers’ theories 
and our use of the centerboard that even the ultra- 
conservative London ‘‘T.m2s,” which but a week or 
80 ago calmly predic!ed an easy victory for the Scotch 
yacht, how admits that Eaglish boat-buildera must 
takea leaf outof our book. The ‘‘ Volunteer” demon- 
strated her superiori'y in almost every way, in light 
winds, in heavy weather, and particularly in beating 
up against the wind. The racers were followed by 
a large fleet of excursion and pleasure boats, which 
some'imes pressed too closely on the rearmost of the 
contestants. Barring this, which seems an almost 
inevitable concomitant of races in the New York Bay, 
our Scotch visitors were treated with the greatest of 
courtesy, to which they cordially responded, admit- 
ting their defeat in a manly and good tempered 
spirit. It is a fine, fresh, invigorating sport, this 
yachting, and freer from the gambler’s influence than 
any other form of international contest. It seems 
that the yachtsmen across the water are not yet 
ready to give up the contest for the ‘‘ America’s” 
cup. Mr. Watson, the designer of the ‘ Thistle,” is 
to draw plans for another cutter for Mr. Oharles 
Sweet,"of the Royal Thames Yacht Olab, and pro- 
poses to again challeuge for the cup. 


The opening of the new building of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons last Thureday is a matter of 
congratulation to the city at large almost as much 
as tothe institution which now begins a new and ex- 
tended period of public usefulness. The splendid 
gift of the late William H Vanderbilt, supplemented 
as it has been by the generosity of members of his 
family, has at last put our best medical educational 
institution on a level with the great colleges of the 
world in equipmentand endowment. As Dr. Draper 
pointed out in his inaugural address, there a-e great 
advantages in obtaining the means of carrying on 
scientific research from private bounty rath r than 
from Government appropriation. Mr. Vanderbilt 
wisely refrained from cumbering his gift by vexing 
restrictions, and the college is thus placed in a posi- 
tion of freedom and power most grateful to the men 
who have so ably conducted its work in the past. Its 
whole history has been one of continuous progress in 
practicality of instruction and in improved modern 
ideas of demonstration and illustration. The accom- 
modations now sfforded by the new $500 000 build- 
ing will enable the faculty to offer even fuller oppor- 
tunities for clinical work, and will undoubtedly aid 
materially in raising the standard of medical science 
in this city and country. The selection by Mr. Van- 
derbilt of the College of Physicians and Surgeons as 
an object of bounty could hardly have been improved | 
upon. Its professors have for many years worked 
with ardor and without great personal reward for the 
fame and success of the college, and they will use 
their new opportunity so as to more than justify the 
confidence of their benefactors. As Mayor Hewitt 
felicitously said in a letter read at the dinner, ‘‘ The 
world is coming more and more to the belief that 
super fiaous wealth is a public trust.” 


GENERAL News.—A letter has been received from 
Emin Bey in which he says he does not wish to re- 
turn with Stanley.—— An application has been made © 
to the Oourt of Appeals for a stay in the Jacob 
Sharp case, and a temporary stay has been granted. 
——The President has appointed James B. Angell, 
of Michigan, and W. L. Putnam, of Maine, to act 
with Secretary Bayard in the fisheries matter.—— 
General Orook has sent a report on the recent Ute 
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Indian troubles to the Wir Dapartment, in which he 
says that the whites were to blame throughout.—— 
Ex-Mayor Low, of Brooklyn, has declined to again 
accept a nomination as candidate for that office. —— 
—Slight earthquakes have been felt at Smyrna. 
-~—-The President has thus far everywhere met with 
an enthusiastic welcome in his trip tbrough the 
Western States.——The General Assembly of the 
Knights of Labor is now in session at St. Paul. In 
his opening address Mr. Powderly warmly reasserted 
his views on temperance in the order, declared that 
he hated Anarchy and Anarchists, and that the only 
kind of immigration he opposed was that of ignorant 


paupers. 


THE VOICE OF THE CHURCH. 


N Saturday, September 24, we sent a circular 
letter to every Oongregatioral pastor in New 
England whose church numbers five hundred mem- 
bers, asking each one on what principle he thought 
the questions at issue inthe American Board should 
be decided at Springfield. Four or five wrote pri. 
vately saying that they did not wish to publish their 
views ; some eight or ten have sent no auswers ; 
nineteen replied; their letters will be found on 
another page. Four are sati: fied with the action of 
the Home Secretary and the Prudential Oommittee ; 
fourteen think some change necessary in order to 
bring the Board and its constituent churches into 
closer relations ; one is doubtful. None of them 
lays any stress on the theological question ; that has 
apparently given plave to the larger question—the 
relation of tte Board to the churches. We see no 
reason to doubt that this expression is fairly repre- 
sentative of the opinion among the leaders of religious 
thought in the Congregational churches of New Eng- 
land. As such it is wortby the serious consideration 
of those who are intrusted with the administration 
of the American Board. If two-thirds—fourteen 
out of eighteen—or even one half, or even one third, 
of the constituency of the Amerioan Board are dis- 
satisfied with the present methods of its administra. 
tion, that is a fact of very serious import, and one 
not to be disregarded. 

The question at Springfield is not theological ; it is 
not, Who shall be appointed as missionaries? but, 
Who shall determine the qualifications for mission- 
ary appointment? Shall they be determined by the 
public sentiment of the churches, or by a Home Secre- 
tary, a Prudential Oommittee, or even a National 
but non-representative Board? We say that the 
question is not ttreological. For we do not hesitate 
to say that if the churches generally required accept- 
ance of Dr. Alden’s doctrine of the decisive nature of 

_ this life’s probation for all men, pagan and Obristian, 
as a condition of ministerial ordination, the Board 
would have no alternative but to require it also. 
We who believe in a more liberal faith would be 
bound to bring the churches to our way of thinking 
before we asked the Board to adopt our way of act- 
ing. The present difficulties grow out of the fact 
that one standard of authority prevails in the 
churches and another staudard in the administra- 
tion of the Home Department of the Board. We 
reported last week the action of a council in Kansas in 
ordaining as pastor Mr. Morse, who had been rej-cted 
by the Prudential Oommittee. We report this weck 
the action of a council in Brooklyn in ordaininvg as 
pastor Dr. Mereditb, whose absolute silence on the 
subject of futare probation passed unquestioned, but 
who, according to recent precedent, could not have 
passed the inquiries of the Home Department un 

questioned. It is this incongruity between the prac 
tice of ordaining councils from the Rocky Mountains 
to Mount Desert, and the practice of the local com- 
mittee at Boston, which has precipitat -d this dis- 
cussion, and which will keep it alive till, by a change 
in the practice of either councils or committee, the 
two conform to each other. : 

The American Board is dependent upon the money 
of the churches to carry on its work. It is clearly, 
therefore, ecclesiastically right that they should 
determine on what principles that work should be 
carried on. That the power of the purse should reside 
with the people who contribute its contents was 
settled in the Paritan Revolution, and is as applicable 
to Ohurch as to State. But the obligation of the 


churches to direct the work of missions intrusted to 
them rests on a mueh higher ground than this. It is 
spiritual even more than ecclesiastical. Obrist con- 
stituted his Oburch his representative on the earth. 
_It-is the Ohurch which is his body and in which he 
promises that his Spirit shall dwell. It is to his 


Ohurch he has given the pledge, Lo, I am with you 
alway. It is his Ohurch which he has covenanted 
to teach in all periods of perplexity Itis his Ohurch 
which is the depository of his trath, the tabernacle 
of his Spirit, the commissioned minister of his truth 
and grace. Whenever his Ohurch relinqui-hes this 
sacred trust to any other body it departs from the 
precedent of the New Testament, fails in its doty, 
deprives itself of its chartered rights, and enters oa 
endless confusion and difficulty. It makes no differ- 
ence in the principle involved whether it passes over 
this divine commigsion to a Pope or to a Secretary, 
to a Oongregation de Propaganda or to a Prudential 
Committee. It is no discredit to Pope or to Sxcre- 
tary, to Congregation or Oommittee, to say that they 


| are not the ones to whom Onrist has intrusted th; 


divine commission and promised the divine presence 
This is no more acriticism of those who have assumed 
an authority which does not belong to them, than 
of those who have relinquished a responsibility which 
is inalienable. Neither party to the uulawful ex- 
change can have peace until the Oburch again 
assumes the control which she has no right to relin- 
quish, and h-r servants relinquish the control which 
they have noright to assume. Neither may have 
intentionally wronged the other; but both have un- 
intentionally wronged their Lord. 

That we are in a troubled if not a transition period 
of religious thought probably no one doub’s. In 
such atime the divinely constituted leader is not a 
hierarchy, however wise, consecrated, or devoted, 
bat the whole body of Obristian disciples, the C urch 
of the living God; and it is so becuse totba’ O iarch 
the living G d bas promised his guidance, and in that 
Ohurch the living bas promised to dwell. The 
American Bard has nitherto been prosperous, united, 
efficient, becanse, under the guidance of previous 
Secretaries, it has instinctively represented the com- 
mon faith of the churches as expressed in the licen- 

sure of candidates and the action of ordaining and 
installing councils. It was to secure a practical rec- 
ogpition of this principle that Dr. Hopkins proposed 
the Plan of Oouncils. It is to secure a like result 
that the Rev. Mr. Ross proposed in the ‘‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra” a moreradical plan for making the Board truly 
representative of the churches. This principle is 
more or less distinctly recognized in all the letters of 
our correspondents which urge any change in the 
policy of the Home Department. The Board and the 
churches will not have peace until in some way this 
principle is acted upon by both parties ; for untii then 
the divine order of Ohu:ch life is set aside, and an- 
other method is substituted in its place—one which 
has ever brought with it either spiritual death or 
faction, strife, and schism. It is not very material 
what steps the Board takes in recognition of this prin 

ciple. It may elect an administration whicao wiil 
impose on missionaries no theological tests that are 
not imposed on pastors at home by ordainivg coun- 
cila ; it may pass a simple resolution instructing its 
officers to be governed iv their action by the princi- 
ples which govern such councils; it may take the 
determination of theological questions out of the 
hands of the Oomwmittee, and turn it over to couucils ; 
it may adopt Mr. Ross’s plan for a reorganization of 
the Board so as to make it a representative body ; or 
it may even merely appoint a catholic committee to 
consider what shall be done. It has only to make a 
sincere and honest effort to bring the Bard and the 
Ohurch of Ohrist into accord, by making the Board 
the servant, not the master, of the Oourch, and we 
shall have peace. Nothing more than this is needed ; 
nothing less than this will suffice. 


It is two years this fall since we first learned that 
a policy was pursued in the Home Depar: ment of the 
American Board which was turning back from mis- 
sionary service consecrated men and women whose 
sole theological offense it was that they r. fused to be 
more dogmatic on the question of the Intermediate 
State than the representative Ovmmittee who 
framed the New Oongregational Oreed. We trusted 
that conciliatory and private counsels would bring 
about a more catholic policy ; but time only increased 
the d ficulty. We saw heathen peoples stretching 
out their hands to us for help, Obristian men and 
women ready to carry the Gorpel to those that were 
ready to receive it, and the American Buard and the 
Ohristian Ohureh, without their knowledge or con- 
sent, made a barrier between the two. We spoke 
only when we eould no longer keep silence. It is a 
year and a half since we published the firat word of 


remonstrance in ‘‘A Oautionary Signal.” We have 
since that time laid the facts as fully as we could 


before the Christian Ohurch. We have not opened 
our columns to any doubtful rnmors. We have pub- 
lished no statement not founded upon evidence which 
would be admitted in a court of law upon a judicial 
trial. We have attacked no man’s character, im- 
pugned no man’s motives. We bave reiteratedly 
asserted, and assert again, our faith in the con- 
scientious fidelity of Dr. Alden to his convictions ; 
none tne Jess do we belleve those convictions 
to be mistaken, and the mistake to be one full of paril 
to the Board and its work. We have left the chal- 
lenges of our contemporaries unreplied to, and have 
adhered to our one purpose to report facts and dis- 
cuss p"inciples, without bitterness and without per- 
sonalities. We long since learned that it takes two 
to make a quarrel ; and we resolved that The Ohris- 
tian Union should not be one of the two. As we 
look over this eighteen months we recall nothing that 
we can retract, and nothing that we regret, except the 
necessity which compelled us to break a silence we 
shonld have been only too glad to keep. Our duty is 
done ; the responsibility for the fu'ure rests with the 
American Board and its constituent churches, who now 
know the facts or can eaxily learn them, and who 
have to decide whether a policy which has erected a 
theological standard in missionary operations not 
recognized by ordaining councils at home, which has 
turned back from missionary service devoted-Obris- 
tian men ard women for refusing to be more dog- 
matic than their brethren, which has precipitated 
strife and threatened schism in the churches, and 
imperiled the peace and unity of the Board, is 
accordant with either the catholic and pacific tradi- 
tions of the past, the eva~ g+lical and millennial hopes 
of the future, or the simple creed embodied in the 
Great Commission. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. 


TN Buovyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress,” Ohristian, in 

the Iuterpreter’s house, beheld a fire burning, 
with one standing by it casting water upon it to 
quench it, yet the more water was thrown on, the 
higher burned the fire. Ohristian was puzzled until 
the Interpreter took him to the other side of the 
wall, where he saw a man with a vessel of oil in his 
band, which he also was casting upon the fire. The 
peesimist in our day, discouraged if not in despair at 
the dangers which threaten the country: and the 
charcb, would do well to consider this parable. It is 
easy enough to see the devil throwing tha water upon 
the fire. Plutocracy, worldliness, ignorance, intem- 
perance, skepticism, superstition, organized and 
leagued together, are very palpable influences, and, 
to one who makes no account of the oil and him who 
casts it secretly on the fire, are very terrifying ones ; 
bat there are certainly indications enough in the past 
history and present condition of Obrist’s Ohurch to 
inspire him who has faith in Ohrist with large hope 
for the church and for the country. 

Measured by mere numerical statistics, the church 
is making great gain upon the world. Dr. Pente- 
cost has shown how utterly inadequate this gain is 
when compared with what it ought to be, but it is 
nevertheles- a real and a steady gain. Dr. William 
Hayes Ward has shown, in the ‘* North American,” 
that while the increase in population since 1800 has 
been ninefold, that in the number of Protestant 
evangelical communicants has been twenty seven- 
fold. Never in the history of the world has a nation - 
grown so rapidly in population and in wealth as the 
American nation, but the American charch has grown 
three times as rapidly ; and this grow:h has been a 
steady one, each decade marking an increase over the 
decade preceding. If the world were making inroads 
upon the church and its membership were decreasing, 
should we not be discouraged? If the church is 
making inroads on the world and its membership is 
increasing, is it not reason for encouragement ? 

Nor can it be said, with even a semblance of truth, 
that this is due to an obliteration or a lowering of © 
cburch standards. The tests of church membership 
are higher, not lower, than they were a century ago. 
If the creeds have been somewhat simplified, the con- 
ception of moral life has been greatly elevated. A 
century ago in the churches of the Puritans drinking 
was universal, and mild inebriation not uocommon. 
Now a large proportion, and probably a vast major- 
ity, of Puritan church members are habitual ab- 
stainers. Then slavery extended its dark pall over 
nearly half the continent, and the church was silent. 
Now slavery ia abolisxed, and it is the church which 
so strengthened the nation’s conscience that emanci- 
pation became a political necessity. In the middle 
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of the last ceatury Jonathan Edwards was fighting 
an apparently losing battle against the half-way 
covenant, which admitted to the privileges of church 
membership men on the ground of moral character, 
without spiritual experience. He lost his pulpit in 
bis brave endeavor ; but now there is not a Protestant 
church in America which does not, at least ostensibly, 
require some evidence of piety as a condition of 
church membership. The catechism was more studied 
a century ago, but the Bible is more studied now. 
The sermons were longer then, but the Sabbdath- 
schools have almost come into existence since then. 
Even those who deprecate the modern theological 
discussions can hardly fail to recognize in them an 
evidence of popular interest in theological science, 
and those who look back with longing tothe ministry 
of Whitefield ought not to forget the equally potent 
and more significant ministry of Moody. With this 
increase in members, in the standards of spiritual 
life, and in Bible study, there has come a great 
increase in missionary spirit. Indeed, we may 
almost say that missionary organizations in the Ohris- 
tian Church are wholly a product of the present 
century. 1793, 1795, 1800, 1810—these are the 
dates of the birth ot the first great missionary 
organizations of Eagland and of America. It might 
possibly be supposed by the persistent pessimist that 
these missionary organizations were mere forms of 
ecclesiastical activity, proselyting societies inspired 
by the spirit of sectarian propagandism. But this 
pessimistic explanation will not account for the great 
unsectarian activity of the Ohristian Ohurch of this 
latter half of the nineteenth century. It will not 
account for the Young People’s Societies of Ohristian 
Endeavor, growing in six years from nothing to a 
membership of one hundred and forty thousand ; nor 
for the Woman’s Ohristian Temperance Unions, 
growing in twelve years from nothing to an organ- 
ization with representatives in every S:ate of the 
Union, and with practical witnesses to their efficiency 
in temperance legislation, not yet, indeed, in every 
State, but in some in which such legislation would 
least be looked for. In politics, the disintegration 
of the two great parties itself bears witness to the 
increased moral sense of the community. Moral 
questions are coming to the front, and all questions 
are made by political leaders to take on a moral 
aspect. Tne protectionist insists that protection is 
a duty to American industry ; the free-trader, that 
it is national selfishness, and therefore a national 
sin. The Labor party declares that private owner- 
ship in land is against the law of God ; and its op- 
ponent, that to interfere with private ownership of 
land is organic robbery. Oivil Service Reform, be- 
cause it appeals to the sense of right and wrong, 
makes its way steadily, in spite of politicians ; and 
the temperance reform, sounding its drum-call in 
every State, summons an increasing number of vol- 
uoteers from parties which present no strong 
attraction of any great moral issue, and promises to 
defeat and overturn the echemes of all political 
managers. 

While thus the Ohristian Ohurch is growing in 
members, in the elevation of its moral life, in the 
power of its missionary organization, and in the 
effectiveness with which it is disseminating moral 
ideas throughout the community, every year adda to 
the list of properties given by private benevolence to 
the public for Ohristian uses. Over one hundred 
millions of dollars are held as endowments by colleges 
and universities alone. How much wealth is repre- 
sented in churches, schools, hospitals, museums, and 
other Ohristian, educational, and philanthropic 
agencies, there is no census to tell us. In books, 
periodicals, and newspapers there are conflicting in- 
fiaences for good and evil ; but no one who compares 
America with Rassia, or who refizcts upon the 
educating and elevating influences of our great 
national magazines, or considers what the press of 
Ohicago and of New York have done to emancipate 
those municipalities from corruption and misrule, 
or remembers that the entire religious press of the 
country is a product of the present century, or com- 
pares the daily issue of the secular press of to-day 
with that which Dickens satirizzs in ‘‘ Martin Ohuzzie- 
wit,” can doubt that the press in America has thrown 
a greatdeal more oil than water upon the fire. 

We are not oblivious to the dangers which threaten 
and the foes which league together against virtue, 
intelligence, probity, self-control, in the United 
Sates ; but we cannot understand how he who takes 
a broad view of all the moral and immoral forces at 
work in America can doubt that ‘‘ they that are for 
3 are more than they that are against us.” 


THE COMING BOOKS. 


publishers’ announcements are now filling 
the columns of the newspapers and furnishing 
the book-lover with plenty of suggestive reading 
matter. The lists of forthcoming books possess an 
interest which rivals that of the books themselves. 
It is probable that few great works are to surprise 
and inspire the world this season ; such books never 
come in large companies, and they are rarely recog- 
nized before arrival. Indeed, they are not sure of 
recognition even then; it oft:n happens that they 
wait a long time before their greatness is recognized ; 
and then a longer period elapses before the crowd 
finds ont that another Titan has appeared among 
men. There is always the possibility, however, that 
the great book will come unheralded from the press, 
and this possibility adds an inexhaustible element of 
novelty to the publishing season. From out the 
throng of strangers there is to shine upon us per- 
haps one countenance the like of which we have 
never seen before. | 

Whether the unknown great man arrives or not, 
we are certain of the society of some who have long 
balonged to the nobility of literature; men whose 
rank has a fine flavor of antiquity, and who are 
removed wholly from the strife and bustle of to day. 
In one form or another the great names reappear 
annually with the regularity and certainty of fixed 
stars. It is safe to say that no year passes now- 
adays without new editions of Shakespeare and his 
compeers ; while such names as Milton, Shelley, 
Johnson, Goldsmith, Macaulay, are always to be 
found in the autumnal announcements. New editions 
of classic writers are issued side by side with the 
first books of the authors whose fame is yet to be 
made. The book-lover lingers willingly over these 
familiar names. In what new dress is the old friend 
to appear now? Will the well-worn duodecim) give 
place to the more stately and pretentious qaarto? 
These are delightful questions to ask and answer. 
Some of the favorites on the shelves are showing 
unmistakable signs of age ; more than one genera- 
tion, perhaps, has pored over them ; shall they be 
put on the retired list on the topmost shelf, which is 
a kind of hospital and infirmary because it is jast out 
of reach of the step-ladder ? 

Bat wit the old friends, whom one will recogniz3 
under any masque of new form and style, will come 
many strangers. We should be tempt:d t» be indif- 
ferent to these did we not know that among them 
there are certain to be some charming persons, ac- 
quaintance with whom may enrich all our later life. 
Some of these we fancy we can recogniza by their 
names ; for the most part, however, we must wait 
until we have looked into their faces and heard the 
sound of their voices. The most pretentious of the 
new-comers we shall pass by with slight interest ; we 
are certain, by virtue of a long experience, that they 
will have little to say which we care to hear. The 
more modest we shall study more closely ; under such 
& gu se we have more than once chanced on rare na- 
tures and formed lifelong ties. In any event, we are 
looking for the long list of forthcoming arrivals from 
the press with an interest which loses nothing from 
the fact that it has been often disappointed. In this 
throng there are certain to be some who will know 
us quite as quickly as we shall know them, and who 
will take us by the hand and lead into new and bean- 
tiful worlds of thought. Noone ought to be indif- 
ferent to announcements of new books; for all 
thoughtful people they mean a great deal more than 
the double-leaded accounts of the yacht race, or the 
long report of the latest political convention with its 
Pickwickian denunciation of the enemy and its tinsel 
rhetoric of self-laudation. The appearance of one 
good book, full of strength and substance, is an 
event of lasting importance ; can as much be said 
for political conventions in ganeral ? 


THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 


E devote a good deal of space this week to a 
fall report of the Lake Mohonk Indian C on- 

ference. This Conference has become both a register 
of the high-water mark of intelligent public sentiment 
on the Indian question and the starting-point fr 
further and future progress. Thereisno doubt that a 
good many friends of the Indians were inclined to 
settle back, thinking that the Iodian problem had 
been solved by the Diwes bill, which is so far ahead 
of public'sentiment that it gives land in sevaralty and 
citizenship to ladians who are willing to take these 
privileges, while the secular press is still engaged in 
discussing the question whether land in severalty 


and citizenship should not be given to the Indians. 
But those who had made any careful study of the 
Indian problem were sure that, as Senator Dawes 
expressed it, the Dawes bill only creates a great 
opportunity, nothing more. Those that gathered at 
Lake Mohonk recognized this fact, but were more or 
less divided in opinion and uncertain in judgment 
what should be done to make available this opportu. 
nity. The three days’ conference, eliciting a consid- 
erable variety of opinion, brought about at the enda 
substantial agreement in judgment, and this agree- 
ment will be found embodied in the Lake Mohonk 
Platform for 1887, adopted at the close of the session. 
The essential features of this platform are, that the 
Dawes bill only prepares the way for future work, 
both legislative and educative. As to the firs‘, legis. 
lation must afford the Indians in their transition a 
guardianship wholly divorced from partisan control, 
and an accountability to and a protection from courts 
of law, both of which under the reservation system 
have been almost wholly wanting. As to the second, 
the United States Government must abandon at once 
its policy of holding millions of dollars equitably be- 
longing to the Indians in the Treasury, and must 
make instantly large appropriations for pushing for- 
ward secular education, both primary and adult ; 
and the religious and missionary organizations must 
be given every encouragement and the largest liberty 
in pushing forward that religious work which is the 
fundamental condition of civilization, and which can 
be carried on only by voluntary effort and only with 


the largest liberty. 


While the Lake Mohonk Oonference thus indicates 
the progress which bas already been made in Indian 
affairs, and the starting-point for future progress, it 
incidentally indicates the great advantage which 
might accrue to any similar movement by a similar 
assemblage. No body of men and women could be 
found marked by g-eater earnestness of purpose and 
individuality of character ; bat because there are no 
party or personal ends to serve, the debates at Like 
Mohonk never become bitter controversies, and how-. 
ever wide the divergence of opinion at the beginning 
of the session, a substantial agreement is always 


reached at the closa ; not by the miserable expedient 


of framing an ambiguus platform which may mean 
anything or nothing as the interpreter chooses, but 
by emphasizing with vigor those points upon which 
an agreement has been reached, and leaving those on 
which there is still a divergence of opinion for 
further consideration. We commend the happy 
results of the Lake Mohonk method to the active 
leaders in other great reformatory, philanthropic, 
religious movements. 


THE INDIAN QUESTION. 


THE LAKE MOHONK CONFERENCE. 
FIFTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. 


HE fifth ansual Like Mohonk Conference was 

held Szptember 27-30 at the Lake Mohonk House, 
on the top of the Shawanguak Mountain, Uister County, 
N. Y. The weather was not propitious for rides and 
walks, but the social life within was none the less de. 
lightful ; and business of serious import was none the 
less wisely discuesed for the intervening social enj y- 
ment, while the sccial life was rendered al] the more de- 
lightful for the serious businese which occupled all 
minds. The victory which had been won over tradi- 
tional prejudice and popular indifference, a victory 
signaliz:d in the passage last winter of the Dawes bill, 
gave a certain feeling of exhilaration to all who were 
familiar with the past history of the Indian question—a 
feeling which communicated itself to others, and made 
the prevailing sentiment one of hopefulness That biil,. 
a3 your readers know, prepares the way for the abo}! 
tion of all Indian reservations, the opening of the entire 
continent, from ocean to ocean, to civilization, the giv- 
ing of their lands to the Indians in severaliy, and their 


admission to all the rights and privileges of citiz nship. 


Concerning the wisdom of this policy, which had been 
so hotly discussed at Lake M dhonk only two years ago, 
there was not a question apparent in any mind. The 
only question was how this p licy could be more ff zct- 
ively carried out, and how the churches could best ful. 
fill the responsibility for religious work which {t Jald 
upon them. There was very little of that sort of con: 
servatism which deprecates ideals becauze they are 
impracticable ; and, if the entire Conference were not 
practically quite possessed of General Arm :trone’s spirit, 
they at all events heartily applauded his declaration - 
** We can do anything; what we are made for is to do 


| things that can t be done. 


The Business Committee, instead of formulating reso- 
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- Introduces a new order of things. 
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lutions to he debated, formulated ques to be con- 
sidered. These were four in number, namely : 1. What 
changes {in Governmental [nodlan administration are re- 
quired by the abolition of the reservation system? 2. 
Indian Education : what it requires, what it involves, 
and how it should be carried on. 3 What is needed 
to meke successiul the distribution of land in sever- 
alty, and the dangers to be avoided? 4. What legal 
measures are needed for the protection of Indian 
rights? The result of this method of mapping out the 
business of the Conference was very happy. There 
was litile or no time wasted In discussion of phrase- 
clogy, and very little sharp debate ; the meetings were 
true to their name, the meetings of a Conference. 
At the end of each session a committee was appointed 
to frame the result in a minute; these minutes were a)l 
handed over to a general committee which united them 
in a general platform or declaration of prirciples; this 
platform gives in a compact form the net result of the 
three days’ discussion. But I am anticipating. For I am 
writing these lines while the Conference {s still in ses- 
sion, and before any results have been reported. The 
method pursued, however, is well worth the considera- 
tion of other analogous bodies, whether philanthropic or 
religious. 

THE INDIAN BUREAU—WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH IT? 

The sessions began on Tuesday morning with a discur- 
sion of the question, What changes in Governmental 
administration are required by the abolition of the 
reservation system ? It was opened by a strong paper 
by the Rev. C. C. Painter, who advocated the abolition 
of the Indian Bureau, whose occupation had gone with 
the reservation, and the substitution of a National 
Commission, in accordance with the President’s recom- 
mendation, which should be charged with the duty of 
carrying the Indian races through the transition of the 
next quarter-century until they were brought out into 
the fullness of citizenship and could be left to take care 


of themselves. 
Abstract of Mr. Painter's Paper. 


The Dawes Land in Severaity and Indian Citizenship 
bill, made a law since our last Conference, has given 
us what Archimedes wished for that he might test the 
power of his lever to lift the world, and we now have a 
standing place, and opportuatty to test the power of our 
civilizing influences to lift the Indian. Tuais law is not 
the end we have sought, but a means to that end ; {it can- 
not do the work we seek to accomplish, but for the first 
time has given us conditions under which it may be 
done. In this, as in all other cases, enlarged opportunity 
means also increased dangers, and we who are largely 
responsible for the present condition of affairs will also 
be held responsible for the future outcome. This law 
We enter upon a new 
dispensation ; old things must pass away, and all must 
be made new. The old machinery with which we 
attempted to civilize the Indian was poorly adapted to 
the work ; it can have no relation to the development 
of acitizon. Under this law the Indian steps out of his 
old undifferentiated, impersonal, tribal relation into one 
of individualized, personal responsibility, in which 
must be recognized all his inherent rights as a man 
under the Declaration of Independence, and of citizan- 
ship under the Constitution and laws of the Republic. 
There is no legal process or machinery by which ap 
Indian Agent or the Bureau of Indlan Affairs can enforce 
the regulations of the Department as against a citizan. 
The power to forbid a missionary society teaching at 
its own expense an Indian the Gospel in his native 
tongue inheres in the Bureau, and may be exercised at 
the discretion of the Commisefoner. This new law under- 
mines this despotism. Every Indian who comes under 
the provisions of this law steps out from under the 
power of the Bureau. This is a fact which must be 
recognized and provided for at once. It was deemed 
necessary to place restrictions upon the Indfan’s power 
to diepose of his land, but none can be put upon his 
freedom other than restrains every other citizen ; but 
there are dangers against which he must be guarded, 
and duties he must be qualified to perform, which de- 
mand for him an oversight and care which the Bureau 
has no adaptation to give. It has rules and arbitrary 
regulations and complications necessary to protect the 
Government from loss, but it has no fatherly advice to 
give, no wise discretion to exercise; it cannot follow 
those who escape {ts control with the care these people 
need. It will require years to make safely the change 
introduced by this law—years of great danger to the 
Indian. A new agency must be created to meet this 
emergency and safely superintend this transition. 

The President has asked for the appointment of a 
commission, to be chosen by himself from the army 
and from civil life, who should be an advisory board in 
regard to Indian affairs. Let us bring the influence of 
those represented and gathered here to help secure such 
a commission ; only let it be empowered to execute its 
own advice—a commission like that appointed to have 
charge of the Inter-State Commerce bill, composed of 
non-partisan men of character, responsible for the 
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administration of all school funds and schoolr, for the 
allotment of lands and execution of the Dawes law, for 
expenditures of all moneys arising from the sale of sur- 
plus lands, and perhaps full control, so far as there can be 
control, of Indian affairs. .. No wise friend of the Ind{an, 
it is belleved, would be afraid to trust President Cleve- 
land with the appointment of such a commission, and 
there can be little doubt that a commission thus respon- 
sible directiy to the public, and thus empowered to exe- 
cute {ts own plans and purposes, would deal wisely and 
effectively with the work on its hands. There can , be 
no efficiency in school work until there is a permanent, 
responsible head to it with power to carry cut a school 
system. At present there fs neither head nor plan, nor 
is there a possibility of efther. During the year ending 
June 30, 1886, out of seventy-two boarding-schools 
there were two or more superintendents in forty-three of 
them. Seven of them had three, two had four, and one 
had five different superintendents in the one year. This, 
of course, involved very numerous changes in the entire 
force of employees. There can be no.¢fficlency in this or 
any other branch of the service until there is permanency 
in its head ; there can be none here until detached from 
politics, This head must have a sense of responsibility 
for the efficiency of the work, not for the success of a 
party. There is too great a distance between the re- 
sponsible head and the result ; there is too much loss of 
power on dead machinery, too many chances for wis- 
dom and good counsel to get hung up and lost before it 
can be applied. 

The old machinery is effete and out of date; new 
machinery must be called into play. It would seem the 
simplest and most direct way to join forces with the 
President and Secretary Lamar, secure the commission 
asked for, enlarge its powers to the level of its needs 
and its opportunities, and hold it responsible for the 
work which it is empowered to do. 

The Rev Lyman Abbott followed this paper in gen- 
eral support of its positions. He contended that the 
Indian could not be given his land and his share of his 
tribal patrimony and left to take care of himself; that 
a long experfence had demonstrated the non-adapta- 
tion of the, executive department of the Government 
to the work of protecting the special rights of any 
individual or any body of citizens unable to care 
for themselves ; he maintained that the Indian Bureau 
could not be expected to expedite a process which in- 
volved its own destruction, and that for this reason, if 
for no other, the work of breaking up the reservations 
and allotting land and protecting the individual Indian in 


{t and preparing him to use it aright could not be left to 


Indian agents, who, he said, were not sinners above the 
multitude, but certainly were not saints above aj] 
others; he compared the Indians in the transition to 
wards left without a guardian, or to the owners of a cor- 
porate property which has become bankrupt; and he 
urged‘ that, in accordance with this analogy, trustees 
should be appointed who should be directly amenable 
to the United States Courts, and who should act as 
guardians of the Indian tribe when the reservation 
walls were taken down, protecting them in their rights, 
and having, subject to judicial, not executive or Congres- 
sional, control, a certain direction and legal custody of 
their property, until they were competent to take full pos- 
session of it themselves. Senator Dawes followed in oppo- 
sition. He made the point that, under the Constitution, 
the United States Courts could only act in suits by a 
citizen of one State against a citizen of another State, 
and that therefore they could not constitutionally assume 
the function suggested by Mr. Abbott; and the fur 

ther point that a commission appointed by the Presi 

dent would be no better than an Indian Commissioner 
appointed by the President. The President, he said, 
could now do anything a National Commission could do. 
The Dawes bill made the Indfan acitizen, and gave 
him all the rights and prerogatives of citizenship, and 
that ended the matter. The old machine would go out 
of existence as fast as the Indians became citizens ; and 
there was no occasion for creating a new machine to take 
its place. This scheme contemplates keeping the Indian 
a child ; we ought to treat him as a man, and he never 
will be a man unless he {is taught self reliance. His protec. 
tion must come from within, not from without. We have 
spent eight years in getting him out from under one ma. 
chine ; why put him under another? Tae discussion 
which followed took a somewhat wide range, but mainly 
centered around the double question, whether any govern- 
mental machinery was needed for the protection of the 
Indian during the transition from the reservation sy. tem 
to full citizenship, and, if so, whether any other machin 

ery was desirable than that afforded by the Indian 
Bureau. Yhe Hon. Hiram Price, ex-Indian Commis 
sioner, in a speech whose scintillating wit eludes the 
reporter’s pen, but which lightened up what threatened 
at one time to become both a heavy and a hot debate, 

bore strong testimony to the excellence of many of the 
Indian agents, and the badness of the system to which 
they belonged. The agents, he said, were the worst- 
abused men in the country. Their salaries ranged from 


$1,000 to $2,200 a year. They were required to give a 
$50,000 bond forthe faithful performance of their duties, 
Some of them had charge of as many as seven different 
reservations, 100 miles apart. They were hampered 
by red-tape, given inadequate salarfes, and overbur- 
dened with multiform work. The Bureau could do 
nothing except under Congressional authority, and not 
one out of four Congressmen knew anything about the 
Indian question. It required as much machinery to 
appoint an Indian agent with a salary of $1,000 a year 
as to appoint our Minister to the Court of St. James. The 
Secretary of the Interlfor was not to blame, for he had 
more than any one man could do. He believed in the 
idea of a National Commission to supervise the Indians 
during the transition. He believed in it because any 
change would be for the better; because it would take 
Indian affairs out of politics and introduce an element of 
permanence into a shifting service ; because it would 
give the work to men who could make it their one 
work. Such a commission could supervise the schools, 
examine teachers, direct the subdivision of the land. 
Such a commission would never be appointed. Con- 
gress would not do it. But the experiment was worth 
trying. General Armstrong approved the appointment 
of such a commission, and did not think it impossible, 
as it was approved by both the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Interlor. The Rev. Mr. Shelton, who has 
charge of the Indian work of the American Missionary 
Association, followed, supporting Mr. Price’s indictment 
of the system necessarily involved in the administration 
of the Indian Bureau. He illustrated by the following 
story of 
WHAT IT COST TO BUY LAMP-WICKS, 


Assistant Agent, General Missionary, and Government 
School-Teacher Smith, on the Ponca Reservation, re- 
ceived last fall a request from his Indians to hold a night 
school. The only aindrance was the need of some wicks 
for his lamps. Not having any in his stores, and not 
being allowed tv procure in open market, he made a 
requisition upon Major Hill, Agent of the Reservation, 
for a bunch of lamp-wicks. Major Hill in turn applies 
to the Indian Department at Washiagton for this punch 
of lamp-wicks. The Department makes out an order 
and sends it to the contractors in New York. Accord 
ing to contract,'all goods must be carefully packed 
in wooden boxes and sent by freight. Agent Smith 
asked for his lamp-wicks in the fall. The following 
May he received his wicks, ‘‘ according to his request.’’ 
But the trouble did not end here. Before Mr. Smith 
could use or open his box of wicks he must send for 
the Inspector of Supplies, who must examine the wicks 
and then make out three long papers certifying that the 
goods are according to contract. This being done, 
Assistant Agent Smith must make out three papers 
stating that the goods have been received, inspected, 
and are according to contract. These being forwarded 
to Agent Hill, he fs at liberty to use his wicks, provided 
he shall ever again need them. But the work is not yet 
done. The receipt of the wicks requires three more 
papers to be made out by Agent HIil, three more by 
the Department at Washington, and one by the con- 
tractors. 

NEW YORK INDIANS, 


The Hon. A. 8. Draper, Superintendent of Edu 
cation in New York State, and Bishop Huntington 
gave some account of the condition of tne Indians 
on the Oaondaga and Cattaraugus Reservations in the 
State. About half the Indians on the Onondaga 
Reservation are pagans. The more progressive In. 
dians desire to have the reservation system broken 
up, and their lands given them in severalty. But a 
powerful ring of Indian chiefs, aided by the women 
of the tribe, who are devotedly attached to their tra 
ditions, and by the interest of some of the farmers in 
the vicinity who lease lands of the tribe, and by the 
prejudices of others who are afraid that if the reserva 
tion system is broken up the Indians will be pauperized 
and become a charge on the county, have hitherto 
formed a combination for the preservation of the reser- 
vation system too strong to be overcome at Albany. 
Meanwaile, according to both gentiemen, the work of 
education and of missions is carried on under such dif- 
ficulties and against such obstacles as to make the 
results little better than nothing. Evidently the Nationa! 
policy must be applied to the solution of the State prob- 
lem ; until it is, the New York Indians wil! remain in 
practical barbarism. | 

INDIAN EDUCATION. 

Tuesday evening was devoted to a conference on, rather 
than a discussion of, Indian education ; participated in 
by General Armstrong, Bishop Huntington, Dr. Striepy, 
Dr. Ellinwood, Mr. Sheiton, William Hayes Ward, Miss 
Sybil Carter, and Bishop Walker, of Dakota. The 
evening was one of unreportabie eloquence ; I shall only 
attempt to givein successive sentences the — sug, 
gestions of the different speakers. 

General Armstrong. There are about 1,400 sonia 
teaching 12000 Indian pupils; some Goverament 


schools; some private; no system ; a superintendent of 
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education without power ; no permanency ; five prin- 
clpals in one schoo] in one year ; iadustrial education 
mil ; not 1,000 Indians getting the industrial education 
necessary for self-support; system vicious; National 
commission with power woud be an improvement ; 
would give system and permanence But the great 
question is, not what Government ought to do, but what 
we ought todo. Grant was right in giving the Indian 
work over to the churches; but was ahead of his time. 
It is time the churches took it up; with more vigor. The 
final fact is pubiic sentiment ; if this is right, all will 
come right; and Lake M»honk can set that right. 

Bishop Huntington Great need of the hour more 
primary schools, taught by thoroughly Christian 
teachers, teaching the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tlan morality. Teach the Indian out of the boy and put 
the man {nto him as fast as possible. 

Dr Strieby and Mr Shelton emphasized the necessity 
of religious education. Kverything m: sterious is to the 
Indian supernatural. They are manifestations of his 
gods. His gods are gods of wrath ; he dreads them 
They command him to adhere to the traditions of the 
past. These traditions are his religion. Ask him, Is not 
a coat better than a blanket, a house than a tepee ? Yes, 
he replies; but my gods forbid them. We must give 
him a new God, a God of love; we must show hima 
new white man, a white man who is his friend ; and we 
must set a future before him better than his past This 
last we cannot do, we cannot even begin to do, until we 
have done the first—given hima new God. This is the 
first step. and essential to all that follow. Mr Shelton 
gave some striking effects of religious education, as in 
the contrast between two Indians he had Jately seen, a 
Christian and a pagan, living side by side, the one cut- 
ting bis grass with a mowing-machine, the other chop- 
pipg it “own with a hoe. 

Dr. Ellinwood enforced the same doctrine from 8 
different s'andpoint. The disintegration of the reserva- 
tion will go on fast enough ; we must be alert and ear. 
nest to make Obristian {r fluences keep pace with it. For 
this purpose Christian denominations must work to- 
gether and unitedly in dealing with Government on this 
subject. We must form some efmple plan for unt/ying 
al] the denominations, a plan which can be submitted to 
the various ecclestastical bodies, so as to move in this 
matter a* one body. 

Dr Ward emphasized the duty of Government nt to 
interfere with religious work of the churches; Miss 
Sybil Carter the duty of the churches to push on their 
work, enforced by some very touching experiences of 
her own upon the border. She gave a terse answer to 
the objection that two Carlisle pupila were seen at an 
Indian dance with rainted faces : D» we propose to stop 
all white education because a thousand convicts in a 

Btate prison bave been to our public schools ? 


THE GOVERNMENT ORDER 


Thursday morning was devoted to miscellaneous busi 
ness, the most important matter discussed beine the 
recent Government orcer relating to the use of the 
Indian Janguage in the schools on the reservation This 
order was sharpie criticised by Drs. Gilman. Strieby. 
Kenda!l, sndthe Rev Mr Cleveland ; and defended and 
interpreted by Genera] Whittlesey. Several letters were 
read from the Indian Bureau giving to the order 8 more 
limited interpretation than bas been generally given to 
it. From these letters it would appear that the order 
will be cor fined fn its application to children of archon! 
age—that is, between six and sixteen years of age—and 
so as not to interfere with the missi-n work of the 
churcbes One of the letters read spec'fied the editortal 
of The Christian Union—the first one on the subj -ct— 
as giving in its general descripti>n a correct explanation 
of the intent and meaning of the order. though {ro ‘rrect 
in supposing that it applied to adults or the teaching of 
adults. Th general impreseiun l+ft was that a kindly 
and courteous conference between the Indian Bureau 
and the representatives of the churches w  u'd probably 
bring about such an {interpretation and application of 
the order as would be generally acceptable. and later in 
the proceedings of the Conference a committee was 
appointed to go on to Washington for this purp»se, in 
conjunction with a committee which had been appoint- 
ed by a meeting of representatives of the various 
religious bodies. A strong and universal feeling was. 
bowever, manifest that it was not legitimate for the 
Government to interfere with the conduct of purely 
private schools. Dr. Strieby made the point that such 
interference violates the provision of the Constitution 
guaranteeing to every citizen the free exercise of 
religion. Thursday evering was given up to general 
addreeses on the Dawee bill and its anticipated results, 
bv President McGill, of Swathmore College, Senator 
Dawes, and others who laid stress on the fact that, In 
the words of Senator Dawes, the bill only created a 
great opportunity, nothing more. 

MISSION INDIANS—THE THAYER BILL. 


Next to the educational topic the most important 
matter before the Conference was, How to protect the 


committee appointed by the Mohonk Oonference of 
1886 to defend the legal rights of the Mission Indians of 
California reported encouraging progress. Some of the 
particular cases decided in their favor, as that of Flix 
Calac, and of the Indians on the Cahulla Reservation, 
h: ve already been recited in these columns. The Prest- 
dent lest tpring issued an executive order for the 
removal of a Jarge class cf Intruders who can have no 
pretense for legal possession or Occupancy. This order 
was to take effect September 1, and, we understand, 
will be enforced. A number of liquor-sellers on the 
reservations who were p'ying their vocation in defiance 
of Jaw had been arrested and thrown into jail, and their 
I'quors confiscated. In the case of Byrnes vs the 
Saboba Indians, the judges who heard it had ordered a 
rehearing before a full bench, which was regarded as 
favorable to the defendants. This, being a test case. Is 
watched with much interest by the committee, who 
offered to the Government counsel the assistance of an 
eminent lawyer in Californis. Mr Shirley Ward, how 
ever, was confident of success without such aid. If, 
uvder the executive order, the white intruders on the 
Banning Resery-tion are expelled, many of the Mission 
Indians can then find a home with undoubted title. To 
render it fully available for them it wi!) be necessary for 
Congress to appropriate some $65 000 in devel ping 
their water-power. An effort is to be made to obtain 
this appropriation. The committee have received sub- 
scriptions amounting tn near $4 800, a partof which is 
conditioned vp» $5 000 being raised It is at least im- 
portant that they should have the few hundred dollars 
necessary to secure these, and before they can defend 
all the cases of hardship and wrong suffered by the sur- 
viving Indians a much larger sum will be needed. 

The discussivn of Indian legal rights and the best 
method of protecting them centered chi fly about what 
is known as the Thayer bill, of which Professor Thayer, 
of Cambridge, gave some account. 

The sketch of this bill, which Professor Thayer him. 
self has never called anythisg more than the minutes 
for a bill, or the rough blocking out of one, provides : 
1 That all Indians: n or cff a reservstion shall be enti- 
tled to all the protection secured by the United States Con- 
stitution to persons othe: thancitizeps 2. That the laws 
of the States and Territories in which reservations are 
situsted are: xtended overthe reservations 8 Oourts 
are provided for the reservations analogous to the Ter- 
ritorial Courts, with appeal to the regular District and 
Circuit Courts of the Untted States Justice of the Peace 
anda police also 4 S»mething like a county or town 
organization is provided, to be modeled on that of the 
Sate or Territory in which the reservation is situated 
5 The Dawes bill is mo71‘'fied as regards the allotment of 
land, by enabiing any Indian to apply to the R *ervation 
Court fer rartition, and by allowing leaces or other con- 
tracts regarding the land a!lntted to Indians, when ap- 
proved by a trustee or the R-servation Court 6 It se- 
cures to the Indians the equitable ownerabip of the money 
held for their benefit by the Government, and the paying 
over of the income of it to legally appointed and Jega!ly 
accovntable trustees. Onan Indian becoming a cltizan 
bis share of the prircipal isto be paid toa trustee for 
his benefit The trustee is also charged with a general 
p wer of protecting the interests of the Indians fn various 
respects. 7 The United States is to pay the local 
taxes on the Indfans’ land while it {s inalienable, and to 
pay all assesements and land damsves for the Jaying out 
of roade during thesame peried 8 Provision is made 
for the appointment of superintendents and teachers of 
ecbonls, and for the paying over of the proceeds of the 
funds beld by the Government for schools on the drafts 
of the Snprrintencent. 9 Indlane who have tsken 
the'r ]en4 and heave satisfied the Reservation Judge of 
the'r sbility te manage thelr own sffafra are to become 
cl''zors of the United States; and as soon as a’! in any 
reservation have become citizens, the President is to 
make nrec'amation thereof, and the State or Territory 
where the reservation is s'tuated thereupon takes fall 
juriediction of the Indfans. 

The discusion which follcewed elicited a practically 
vnanimons «xpresston of opinion that further legis)ation 
was needed fer the Indians, but a general though not 
sherply defined division into two tendencies of thought: 
one toward s National Commission and F-deral pro. 
tection, the other toward the appointment of trustees 
and the remission of the Indians to the protection of the 
courts. It finally resulted in the appointment of a 
Crmmittee of Three, to take the whole matter into con- 
sideration for future report either to the Board of Indian 
Commissioners or to the next Conference. 

THE PLATFORM OF 1887. 

During all these discussions the Business Committee 
had kept their eyes and ears open, all res>lutions had 
heen referred to them, and Friday evening was set » part 
for a consideration of their report. As the discussions 
had been warm, and certainly had elicited great individ- 
uality of opinion, the whole Conference surprised itself 
by adopting the report as offered, without amendment, 


Indian in his rights, occupying Friday morning. The and without even debate. It read as follows: 


** 1, We congratulate the country on the notable progress 
toward a final solution of the Indian problem which has 
been made during the past year. The passage of the Dawes 
bill closes the ‘century of dishonor ;’ it makes it possible 
for the Christian people of America to write a chapter of 
national honor in the century to come. It offers the Indian 
homes, a first condition of civilization ; proffers them the 
protection of the laws ; opens to them the door of cit'zen- 
ship. We congratulate the country onthe public sentiment 
which bas made this bill possible, on the act of Congress 
responding promptly to the sentiment a]! too tardily roused, 
and on the action of the Exeenutive welcoming the bill and 
the policy which it inaugurates, initiating the execntion of 
its provisions in a jost and bumane apirit, and pledging its 
co-operation with philanthrepic and Christian socteties in 
the endeavor to prepare the Indian for the change which 
this bill both contemplates and necessitates. 

‘II The Dawes bil] has nt solved the Indian problem ; 
it hss only created an opportunity for ita solution. The 
acceptance of allotment and citizenship by all Ind'ans on 
United States reservations must be a matter of several 
years’ time, gradually extirgufshirg the agency system, but 
requiring in consequence increased facilities for the admin- 
‘stration of Incal justice, both c'vil and criminal, and meth- 
ods of governmental supervision and protection during the 
transition period wholly free from partisan control. Sur- 
rounded as the Indian is by those who have little sympathy 
with bim in his ignorance, we are persnaded that further 
legislation will be required to guard him in his rights and to 
prevent his new liberty and epportunity from becoming a - 
curse instead of a blessing. The method is yet to be deter- 
mived ; the necessity is a constant fact. 

‘‘ IIT, The Dawes b'‘l' will change the Indian’s legal and 
political status; it will mot change his character. The 
child must become a man, the Indian must become an 
American. the pagan must be new-created a Christian. His 
irratioral, superstitious dread of imaginary gods must be 
transformed into a love for the All-Father; his natural 
and traditional hatred of the pale-face into a faith in 
Christian brotherhood; his unreasoning adherence to the 
dead past into an inspiring hope in a great and g'ad 
future. In his case religious education must precede and 
prepare for secular education ; the Gospel for civilization ; 
the story of God’s love for the era in which the spear shall 
be beaten into a pruning-hook and the sword into a plow- 
share. This is the work of the Christian churches. On 
them the pew era lays new an‘ grave duties, because before 
them it Jays new and larger opportunities, 

**1V. This work necess tates o0-operation, if not combina- 
tion. The work of education, which has been heretofore 
desultory, individual, fragmentary, denominational, must 
be made systematic, harmonious, organic, Christian. For 
this purpose the various missionary and educational! bodies 
working among the Indians are earnestly urged to secure 
at. nce a joint representative meeting to frame some plan 
of co-operative action, that they may not cor fitct with one 
another in the field, that they msy reduce expenses and 
increase efficiency, and that, especially in dealing ‘both with 
the Indian and the United States Government, they may act 
as ope body, representing one great constituency, and 
binding their various energies to one great end—the Ameri- 
caniz'ng, civilizing, and Christianizing of the aborigines of 
the antl. 

““'V. The abolition of the reservation system effected by the 
Dawes bill necessarily involves the largest civil and relig- 
lous liberty in the work of education in the reservations, 
and such liberty is required in order to carry on missionary 
and educationai work. While Government must still de- 


termine on what conditions it will make appropriations for 


education, and while it must control all educational opera- 
tions which are supported by its appropriations, the way 
should be open for any and every voluntary organization 
to carry on instruction amorg the Indian tribes without 
hindrance or interference. Experience can alone determine 
what method promises the cheapest, quickest, and best 
results. Failures may be as suggestive of truth as suc- 
cesses, and no experiment should be forbidden by Govern- 
ment authority if it is not made a charge upon the Govern- 
ment puree. There is no danger of too many schools, a 
great danger of too few. No policy which forbids Christian 
men and women to teach Christian trath, or to prepare for 
instruction in it, in eny way they deem right, in any part 
of this commonwealth, is consistent with tnat civil and re- 
ligious liberty which is unhampered in every other part of 
our land, and must hereafter be unhampered even on the 
Indian reservations. We lay on every Christian organiza- 
tion in the land the duty, and therefore we claim for every 
Christian organization in the land the right, to push 
forward this work with all enthusiasm, directing their 
¢fforts according to their own judgment, not directed in 
them by any civil or political authority whatever. . 
‘VI, The United States Government cannot, however, 
leave this work wholly to voluntary effort. It possesses large 
funds equitably belonging to the Indians. These are trust 
funds. The Indisn’s greatest need is education—in primary, 
industrial, normal, and other schools. To hold these moneys 
in the Treasury while the Indians are allowed to grow up in ~ 
ignorance is a misuse of trust funds. We call for an im- 
mediate enlargement of Government educational work, 
largely increased appropriations for it, and a full recogni- 
tion by Congress and by the Department, as well ag by the 
churches, that the educational need of the Indian 1s instant, 
the exigency pressing, the perils in delay great, and the 
duty of action unmistakable. We urge the {mmediate estab- 
lishment of Indian schools at every practicable point, an 
increase in the number of teachers, and whatever enlarze- 
ment of salaries may be required to secure efficient teachers. 
The most vigorous and united efforts are required to pre- 
p are the Indian for citisership as rapidly as the Dawes 


| bili will confer it upon him. : 
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‘¢ VII. In the work of secular education the true end must 
be kept constantly in view—to prepare the Indian for 
American citizenship. He must therefore be taught what- 
ever appertains to successful citizenship: the economic 
virtues —temperance, thrift, self-reliance; the duties and 
responsibilities as well as therightsand privileges of citizen- 
ship ; some practical knowledge of industrial ¢fforts ; and, 
above all, the language of the country of which he {is here- 
after to be acitizen. The English language shouid there- 
fore be made, at the earliest practicable day, the sole 
medium of instraction in all Government Indian schools ; 
and even in purely voluntary and missionary schools the 
Eogiish language should be brought to the foremost place 
as fast as the requirements of proper religious instruction 
will permit. 

* VIII. The introduction of civil service reform into the 
Indian Department is essential to its honest and effective 
administration: For the work of protection and education, 
permanence aod purity are an absolute necessity; and 
neither is possible under the partisan method. We there- 
fore demand the absolute divorce of the Iudlan Bureau from 
party politics in ali its appointments and removals.”’ . 

appointment of a specisl committee to promote 
the unificauion of religious work suggested in resolution 
1V., and of an Executive Commitiee to act for the Confer- 
ence during ihe year, and resoluticns of respect to the 
memory of Erastus Brooks and of thanks to Mr. and 
Mrs. Smiley, and some pleasant congratulatory and 
leave-taking speeches, cccupied the major part of the 
evening, and brought to a close a gatberiag which was 
as delightful as it was profitable, in spite of weather 
which forbade the rides and walks which generally con- 
tribute a characteristic feature of these conferences. 

Your reporter has only to add that arrangements were 
made, and the money :ubscribed, for a full report of 
the proceedings in pamphiet form, and such reports can 
be obtained, gratuitously, by application to Herbert 
Welsh, Corresponding Secretary, 1,816 Filbert Street, 
Philadelphia. Also that Miss Dawes kindly offered to 
give information to any ladies’ societies wishing to work 
for the Incian cause, putting them in communication 
with individual cases needing help. Her address is: 
Miss Anna L. Dawes, care the Hon. Henry L Dawes, 
Pittsfield, Mass., durlag the summer; Washington, 
DC, during the winter. 


WHAT SHOULD THE BOARD DO? 
| THE NON-CORPORATE VOTE. 
N order to obtain a representative expression of opin. 

fon as to what the action cf the American Board 
shou'd be in the matters now uncer discusston, The Chrie. 
tlan Union last week sent to each of the pastors of the 
thirty-five largest ngregaticnal churches in New Eng- 
land (omitting those whose pastors are Corporate Mem- 
bers of the Board) a letter asking for a brief statement 
of the actloneach would recommend, and asking that, 
if he had no definite plen to suggest, he would so state 
We print below al! the answers received up to the time 
of going to press, excep'ing two or three from ministers 
who have resigned their pastorates since the Year Book 
from which our list was compiled was published, and 
excepting also three or four notes declining for one rea- 
son or another to express an opinion. Our object in 
omitting Corporate Members from our list was to obtain 
a consensus of oplulon of important Congregational 
churches outside the Board iteelf. It would obviously 
be improper to ask the membe's of a deliberative body 
to commit themselves in aivance of discuasion to defi- 
nite action. We print the letters in the order of their 
receipt by us. 

From Tae Rav. W. E. Grirris, 
Shawmut Church, Boston, Mass, — 

1 feel very modest in stating what ‘‘the American 
Board” of Commissioners for Foreign Missions *‘ ought to 
do at Springfield ;’’ since I am not a member of that corpo- 
ration, which is called ‘‘American’’ only by anachronism and 
survival. I think I know, however, what the Congrega- 
tionalists of the United States ought todo; and that is, to 
apply the princ'ples of their faith and polity in carrying out 
that work which rests so directly on the command of Jesus 
Christ. The apparently endless discussions relative to com- 
promises and councils have little interest to myself; for I 
do not believe that such temporary measures will bring en- 
during peace while the ‘‘ American’’ Board, which asks 
Congregationalists to support it, is a close corporation. 8o 
long as our chief missionary agency retains its present 
features intact, I believe that, by its very nature, it will 
continue to be the fertile soil of faction, to even the corrup- 
tion of church politics, and their internal affairs. 

I am heartily opposed to the recent policy of the Pruden- 
tial Committee in rejecting consecrated young men and 
women of abiiity who would gladly obey Christ’s eommands 
and make disciples of his from among the heathen. If per- 
sisted in, this policy will compel me, in common with many 
fellow-Cbristians, to withdraw my support and infinence. 

It is with bitter pain of spirit that 1 discover among some 
of my brethren in official position a tendency to construe 
a@ consclentious utterance of fair criticism into an “ attack’’ 
on the Prudential Committee, or into a personal collision, 
or into a desire to encourage ‘‘ Andover’’ in supposed plote, 
or into a sacr legious assault on the ‘‘ ark’’ or the “‘ mother.”’ 
This, among men who, with their fathers for centuries past, 
have boasted of the right of free speech and representation, 
is so perplexing to me as to be well-nigh inexplicable. | 
Trained as an American oitizen im state affairs, and in 
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churches where the fair criticism of ecclesiastical boards and 
corporations is not a crime, I am unable to see the danger 
or the sin, or to understand the allusions to assault and 
battery upon one’s ‘*‘ mother,”’ to ‘‘ crusades,’’ to ‘‘ Niagara 
downpours into Universalism,’’ or to ‘* Andover plots.’”’ The 
allusions and suggestions so frequent in the controversial 
writings of the period are too obscure for one who is not 
thoroughly informed concerning the human elements in the 
background 

Unable to state what the holy corperation should do, but 
trusting that the American Congregationalists will see more 
peril in refusing to apply their faith and princ'ples to the 
living questions underlying surface difficulties than in 
jeoparding the three hundred thousand dollara or more of 
invested fonds held by the American Board, I remain, a 
believer in representative church government, a hearty 
believer in and lover of Christian missions. 


FROM THE REV. ALEXANDER MCKENSIE, 
First Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

I think the American Board shou'd empower and instrnct 
the Prudential Committee to use their wisdom in appointirg 
and retaining missionaries, and should release the Commit 
tee from the construction they put on the Des Moines vote. 
I think the Board should further declare that the doctrinal 
belief of the churches and ministers at home, as declared at 
different times, is sufficient for missionaries, as it is fer 
pastors at home. 


From THE Rev. Guores A. TEWKSBURY, 
Plymouth Chureh, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

I have no definite “‘plan to suggest,’’ for the reason that the 
claimed necessity of one seems to me theoretieal more than 
practical, factitious more than real. The one “ principle ”’ 
that should govern the Board at Springfield. the one ‘‘ end 
it should endeavor to secure,” is that of strict adherence to 
the lines hitherto followed, with nochange of attitude as to 
doctrine or pelicy of administration, and with no cbhange In 
the office of Home Secretary. It should reaffirm with em- 
phasis the Des Moines resolution as to ‘‘a probation after 
death.’’ It should ssy anew that it must have those, ard 
those only, for its work who are content to hold them- 
selves to the great certainties of the Gospel, with no admix- 
ture of beclouding and enervating speculations. The home 
and foreign work alike demand men who will not “play 
with shadows,’’ or formulate out of the admitted silences 
or uncertainties of Scripture possibilities as to the here- 
after which are plainly against the trend and general {m- 
pression of its positive teaching. 


FROM THE REv. T. T. MUN@ER, 


United Church, New Haven, Conn. 

While I would not be so presumptuous as to ontline a 
policy for the meeting of the Board, I have no hesitation in 
saying that there are two or three matters which shonld 
receive earnest consideration, and, in my jadgment, be set- 
tled so as to remove the present deadiock in the practical 
administration of m‘ssions at home, and clear the way for 
the united action of all the churches. 

Firat : I think there should be noaction taken instructing 
the Prndential Committee to send missionaries into the field 
who hold what is called ‘‘ new theology ” or ‘‘ new depart- 
ure ’’ or second probstion.”’ views; nor should the Prn- 
dential Comm'ttee be instructed to decline the services of 
candidates holding views so named. But. when there is any 
dificulty, the Board shonld Instruct the Prudential Commit- 
tee to refer the question of theological fitness of candidates 
to those bodies which determine theological standing at 
home; namely, associations and churches assembled in 
counct!. Inshort, { think that the p>licy which was outlined 
and urged by President Hopkins should be considered and 
adopted ly definite action. 

Second : I think that in all action having re’erence to the 
administration of the Board, such as the election of Presi- 
dent, Secretaries, Corporate Members, Prudential Com- 
mittee and other committees, a generous and comprehen: 
sive policy should be pursued, rather than the narrow and 
partisan policy of the last few years. . 

In brief: I would advocate the policy of Dr. Hopkins in 
regard to theological matters, and of Mr. Hardy in regard 
to administration. 

From THE Rev. Evisam Hogn, 
Maverick Church, Bosten, Maas. 

It might be considered not altogether modest for one so 
recently coming into Congregationalism to venture to ex- 
press an opinion upon these questions; but ithas occurred 
to me that if it were possible to consider the question inde 
pendently, and away from its relations to the Andover hy- 
pothesis, the inflexible logic of Congregationalisam—iIf she 
is to work out her problems according to her own theo- 
rems—would deeld» that the queation of the theological 


| soundness of a ministerial candidate for mission work, 


either in the foreign or home field, should he determined by 
that ecclesiastical! court of last resort in the Congregational 
polity, viz., a council. 
FRrRoM THS Rev. ASHER ANDERSON, 
Bristol, Conn. 

As expressed in a letter come time ago published in The 
Christian Union, my impression is that the ‘‘ American 
Board ’’ will stand much more favorably in the estimation of 
the churches if the methods they adopt in the service be 
more consistent with the ‘‘cultas’’ of Congregationalism. 
It is now almost altogether a Congregational Board. 80 we 
suggest : 

1. That the contributing churches have a voice in the 
action of the Board throuzh delegates elected and sent by the 
conferences, or some similar body where conferenees do 
not exist. 

2. That a candidate for the missionary service be ex- 
amined and ordained by a council of churches called by 
the church of which he is a member ; and— 

8, That the ministerial standing of such missionary be as 
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the standing of any Congregational pastor with the brethren 
in an Association. 
From THE Rev. F. W. BaLpwin, 
First Church, Chelsea, Maas. - 

I think—1. That it ought to pray to be delivered from all 
uncharitableness, and from everything that would makea 
schism among the churches. 

2. That it ought to listen patiently to the complaints and 
criticisms against the present management. 

3. That, afiera full and fair discussion of disputed points, 
the majority should rule, and the minority shouid yield 
gracefully. 

4. That the only permanent solution of the present diffi- 
culties lies in such a reorganization of the Board as shall 
make it truly representative of the churches, and that defi- 
nite action should be taken looking to that end. 


From Rev. W. G. SPERRr, 
First Chureh, Manchester, N. H. 

The method proposed by the Rev. David N. Beach ina 
recent number of the ‘‘ Congregationalist’’ for the acjust- 
ment of the present unpleasantness seems to me a wise one. 
Icould propose nothing bet‘er. 


From THE Rev. F. E. Sturgis, 
Natick, Mase, 

1. I believe the Prudential Committee have acted thus 
far, in the matter of missionary appointments, with the 
utmost intentional impartiality and consc! In- 
dependently of their own personal convictions, they have 
been bound as honorable men in their actions by the vote 
of the Board at Des Moines. 

Bat—2. While this is true, I believe, with the mani- 
featly deep and serious and widening dissatisfaction with 
some of the methods and doings of the Prudential Com- 
mittee, that, for the sake of peace and permanent har- 
mony, there ought to be a change of policy. There can — 
be only suspicion, criticism, and increasing irritation 
with the continuance of the present method. The Pru- 
dential Committee ought not to be a theological board 
for the decision of doctrinal qnestions. The whole matter 
of theological] fitness for missionary appointment should be 
taken out of their hands. They are a small, a local, a close, 
an unrepresentative body, and it would seem as though all 
the members of the Committee would rejoice to be relieved 
of theological problems in their missionary work. 

8 As a substitute for the present system | ama firm be 
liever in the Counc.] Plan. (a) itis thoroughly Congrega- 
tional, and as such the simplest and most evident way of 
meeting the necessities of the case. Let all our mission- 
aries abroad and all our ministers at home be under the 
same rule, autnorized in the same usage, have their creden- 
tials and standing in orthodoxy from a similar ecclesiastical 
source. Congregationally licensed alike by an association, 
let them be congregationally accredited alike by a council. 
(6) It is thoroughly logical. The present method, i. ¢.,a 
‘*council’’ of the Prudential Committee for ministers in 
foreign flelds, and a counct!l of the churches for determin- 
icg the theology of ministers in the bome field, is anomalous, 
a radically contradictory law in the body, two whoily 
dissimilar tribunals settling the doctrinal character of our 
ministers. This is not the parity of the ministry. By this 
double and antagonistic principle men qualified and accept- 
able at home are disqualified and discounted abroad. This 
ig unjust, unfsir, invidious, the whole thing illogical and 
‘‘ divisive,’’ and the inconsistency should end by adopting 
the historic council plan—one law, one standard, one treat- 
ment for a!l] alike. (c) A council is final in our denomina- 
tion. It is our Supreme Court so far as we have any, and 
all objections to councils, as that they may be ‘‘ packed,”’ 
locally colored in their theology, etc., etc., are objections, 
not against councils, but against Congregationaliem itself. 
They are trivial as arguments, and unworthy of a piace in 
the discussion. If our system is wrong, let us abolish it, or 
substitute for it some other poli'y, as Presbyterianism or 
Methodism. The Council Plan, equal to all exigencies of the 
past, will meet the exigencies of the present and the future. 
(@) A council can alone give a truly representative type to 
the theology of our missionaries. Councils convened here 
and there throughout the broad land at the call of the 
churches of which the applicants are members—this is the 
very originality, simplicity, and spontaneity of Congre- 
gationalism. The missionaries thus ordained and sent out 
wou'd represent the very life and mcvement, the doctrinal 
character and religious sentiments, of their diversified con- 
atituency. Oar missionaries abroad should embody and 
express the convictions and characteristics of American 
Congregational Christianity, and unquestionably the most 
obvious and certain methods of reaching those convictions 
and characteristics is by representative vouncils in all parts 
of the land. Let the Springfield meeting adopt the Plan of 
Councils in their missionary operations, and then what- 
ever discussions may thereafter arise wil! not involve indl- 
viduals or seminaries or churches or committees, but the 
very eonstitution of Congregationalism itself. 


From THs Rav. J. W. McILvarnn, 
Union Church, Providence, R. I. 

I think acommittee should be appointed with instructions 
to present at the next meeting of the Board some method 
whereby the Board can be brought into closer relation to 
the churches, and its organization made more represent- 
ative of the body by whose funds It is mainly supported. 


From THe Rsv. Crrus RICHARDSON, 
First Church, Nashua, N. iI. 


I am not prepared to state in detail just what change I 
would recommend for the management of the Board, but I 
am in favor of bringing the body into closer relations with 
the churches. I liked the principles set forth in the “‘ Bib- 
liotheca Sacra ’’not long since, 
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From THE Rev. NEWMAN SMYTH, 
First (Center) Church, New Haven, Conn. 

In my judgment, first, the Board should return to its his- 
torical policy of non-intervention between different theolog- 
ical opinions which from time to time may be entertained 
among its constituency. The departure of its executive 
officers from this policy will produce increasing trouble and 
loss to missions until the wiser counsels of President Hop- 
kins prevail. Secondly, in its administration the Board 
should stand ready to appoint men fitted for missionary 
service whom councils would ordain, and it should secure 
to all missionaries in the fixld, beyond any possibility of 
executive interference, the same liberty of thought which 
Mr. Hume consistent)y maintained for himself. Unless this 
be done we shall lose from the missionary service hereafte 
our best-educated and strongest young men, who will be 
needed to meet the increasing demands of missions upon 
Christian scholarship and thought. The present unfortu- 
nate controversy in the American Board will undoubtedly 
continue until a practical policy of comprehension in Chris- 
tian work is adopted and theological] questions remanded to 
their proper spheres. 


From THE Rev. FE. R. PARKER AND THE Rev. JJ. H. 
‘TWICHELL, 
Hartford, Conn. 

In reply to your questions we, the nndersigned, beg leave 
to say: 

In general, 

Avoiding all personal and partisan considerations, and 
all needless theological discussions, do the proper business 
of the Board. 

In particular, 

Follow the counsel of Mark Hopkins, the late President 
of the Board, *‘ who, being dead, yet speaketh .”’ 


FROM THE Rav. N. M. CALHOUN, 
First Church, Milford, Conn. 

In my judgment there should ba no change made from the 
present policy of the Board and the Prudential Committee. 
Tbe churches are not demanding it, and they are safer 
guides than the ministry, and vast/y safer than professors in 
theological seminaries and editors of r-ligious newspapers. 
"“he Springfield meeting ought to indorse the action of the 
Committee during the past year, and authorize its contin- 
uUance. 


From THE Rev. I. C. MESERVE, 
Davenport Church, New Haven, Conn. 

1, What ougbt the Board to do at Springfield ® 

Ans. Sustain its own action at Des Moines. 

2. What principle should govern the Board in its action ? 

Ans. The doing of the best possible missionary work. 
To this end the best possible missionaries are a sine qua non, 
and the best missionaries are those who clearly understand 
the loss of mankind in sin and the power of the Gospel 
unto salvation. 

8. What end should it endeavor to secure ? 

Ans. Peace at home! Efficvency abroad ! 

From my point of view, this double end can soonest and 
best be secured by sustaining the action of last year at Des 
Moines. In any other course I can see only confusion, 
division, and curtailing of the Board’s efficiency. And this 
MUST NOT be allowed! Let every man go to Springfield 
determined to let brother/y love continue,’ anyhow. 


THE REv. D. N. BEAc#H, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

(1) The election of a thoroughly non-partisan President. 
The fact that any man has taken steps of a pronounced 
nature on either side of the controversy should constitute a 
bar. The justice of this, the wisdom of it, and even the 
Christian courtesy, would seem to need no argument. I can 
hardly believe my eyes, to see a contrary course urgd in 
print. Will the Board advertise, by such an act, that par- 
tisanship istorule? (2) The passage of some vote, if pos 
sible one that need not be debated in detail, and that will 
act as it were silently, which shall secure equity in the 
appointment of missionaries. I cannot think of one better 
adapted to the end intended than the ‘proposed vote’’! 
published in the “Congregationalist’’ of September 15, along 
with a succinct statement of reasons. The only material 
objection that I have heard to it is that it would commit 
the Board to a standard of belief. I did not so intend. The 
negative form of it, and the circumstances of its proposed 
passage, would, I should think, virtually overthrow that 
objection. But, if not, I suggest these modifications, which 
would ; viz., (a) preface the ‘‘ proposed vote’’ with the words 
“During three years’’ (or some similar time-limit); (5) 
close {t with words to this effect: ‘‘In passing this vote, 
the Board, as its precedents require, neither accepts nor in- 
dorses any standard of belief. Ata time of differences of 
opinion, and for a limited period only, it simply, in the 
interest of peace, refers to the standard mentioned.”’ (38) 
Should the present Home Secretary be re-elected, a commit. 
tee, fairly constituted, to investigate his administration of 
his office, with power, should the result justify it, to sus- 
pend him from office and to appoint a man to serve tem- 
porarily in his place until the next meeting of the Board. If 
his course has been honorable, he can stand it. If not, 
not a month longer should he be continued in office. Hon- 
orable men shrink from rushing into print with charges. 
They shrink from passing them from mouthto month. But 
were euch a committee appointed, an honorable and not 


_ scandalous method of rectifying wrong would be afforded 


more than one man. 


1 The *“* proposed vote” was to the effect that no person ac. 
cepting the new Congregational creed should, on doctrinal 
grounds, be refused appointment as a missionary, provided that 
in case the Prudential Committee felt called upon in any case to 
refuse such a candidate an appeal should lie to a special com- 
yaittee of the Board.—[Eps. C. U. 
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From THE Rev. C. H. DANIELS, 
Second Church, Portland, Me. 


There does not appear clearly to my mind the necessity or 
value of a ‘‘non-corporate vote ’’ on the issues before the 
American Board. The corporate members represent an 
able body of men, in whose judgment I ‘have great confi- 
dence. We waitto hear from them. They have not asked 
to hear from us. The Corporate Board will doubtless re- 
ceive gladly opinions from honorary members, but a per- 
emptory presentation of opinion to exert pressure at a par- 
ticular point seems to me a doubtful expedient. Many men 
are conspicuous with a ‘‘ definite plan ;’’ we have none. 
We confidently expect that the Board will adhere to the 
principles which have been its past strength, and will aim, 
in a broad Christian spirit, to secure greatest possible har- 
mony in its work of evangelizing the world. For this let 
us all humbly pray. 


~ 
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FROM THE REv. J. A. MAXWELI, 
First Church, Danbury, Conn. 


As one who loves the American Board and cherishes its 
noble record, I bope that, if at Springfield the advocates of 
the New Departure come into corflict with the conserva- 
tives, some basis of honorable compromise may be found 
that will make for peace and the glory of God. While the 
candidate for the missionary field who is fully committed to 
the theory of a future probation should, in my judgment, 
be rejected, discrimination should be made between such a 
one and the candidate who is not prepared to deny the possi- 
bility of such a probation. Should a candidate declare that 
he does not accept the new theory, but is content to leave 
the heathen who never heard of Christ in the hands of God, 
I see no reason why he should not be accepted. An 
indorsement by the Board of this principle is, in my opin- 
ion, much to be desired. . 


WHAT IS THE USE OF THEOLOGY? 


By THE Rev. Joun H. Dentson, D.D. 


HEOLOGY is like a prayer-book—a good thing to 
have, but a bad thing to be tied to. It may also 
be said of it, as of the brazen serpent, rightly used it 
may be an instrument of talvation, but exalted beyond 
its time or function it is an idol and a curse Under 
such circumstances there will not be wanting, in God’s 
providence, some strong arm to break it in pleces and 
call {t Nehushtan. There should bea sharp distinction 
drawn between revelation and theology. Our concep- 
tion of divine revelation is never to be put for that rev- 
elation itself. This is the incessant temptation ef the 
theologian, to clothe his view with the anthority of the 
Word. It requires much humility not to identify one’s 
personal ¢quation of the truth with the truth ftself. 
But theologians have need to take heed to themselves 
leat God call them to account. No gloss belongs on a 
par with the text. We are very thankful to Mr. Ed- 
wards and Monsieur Calvin; their spiritual contribu- 
tions have been of great service to us; they are steps in 
the ladder of our spiritual apprehension. Their views 
are false only when we attempt to make them what God 
never designed them to be, ultimate forms of truth. 
The ultimate form of truth God has given us in the 
living Word. It is the pecullar characteristic of Script- 
ure that {t is highly organized ; it is truth, not in the 
form of logic, but of life ; itis the Life of God, touch- 
ing the whole breadth of human activity : it is there- 
fore not only the broadest and most ultimate form of 
truth, but it is the vital furm. 

Take, for example, the truth of Christ’s divinity. In 
the Scripture this is not a dogma ; it {sa living reality. 
It begets iteelf into human consclousness. A man is 
not argued or lectured into it ; he is vitalized into it by 
the truih itself. It is therefore a truth of the Christian 
life. A man reaches it as Peter did, by living close to 
Jesus. If he misses it, it is not for want of logic, but 
for want of living contact ; the moral vitalization does 
not go deep enough. A converted drunkard or harlot 
generally perceives this truth; to the proselytes of 
Jerry McAuley’s Water Street Mission Jesus was always 
a divine Saviour, simply because their only experience 
of Christ was redemption ; they had no point of ordinary 
moral contact with Christ. This redemptive ex perience 
is the characteristicaliy Coristian experience. It always 
carries wiih it the consciousness that Jesus is divine 
But this coneclousness {s not likeadogms. A man may 
never have formulated it to himself ; be may be guilt 
less of any such long word as ‘‘ omnipresence,” but 
Jesus is omnipresent and omnipotent tohim. He is, 
moreover, powerfuily and sweetly conscious of the 
Father andthe Holy Ghost. He has no metspbysical 
voctrine of the Trinity, but he has a vital truth of the 
Godhead ; it lives and generates itself in his conscious- 
ness daily. Through him, too, the living truth propa- 
gates itself in othermen. He implants his own moral 
consciousness upon the souls about him ; he overcomes 
error, not by arguing, but by life. Truth that exists as 
an intense human consciousness is certain to take root 
and spread. Nor is it necessary that such a man should 
be theologically accurate. Heneed not decide that men 
are doomed to fuiure conscious, endless punishment 
before he can be mighty in saving souls. To him every 
oul outside of Christ is already in hell. under a law of | 
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sin and death. Why should he split hairs about escha- 
tology ? 

To be without Jesus is a torment ; to have Jesus {s to 
have eternal life. The ineffable love of God, the ex- 
treme poverty and misery of a soul without God, are 
self-evident facts to such a man. It is this consclous- 
ness with which he wants to vitalizo other men, and 
this he does. He carries, not logic, but reality ; he isa 
word of God. Such a man is more precious than gold 
of Ophir. The living truth manifests {itself in his dally 
life and speech, with every variety of living form. He 
is of more importance to the church than all the schools 
of theology put together. Men have head enough; the 
trouble is, they have no heart and no faith. Waat they 
want is a live man, charged with the consciousness of 
the truth, not stocked with arguments and theories 
about it. To produce such 4 man, put him where he 
can do the most good, and then help him with every 
possible resource, should be the alm of churches and 
seminaries. What such a man may think about proba- 
tion is as insignificant as what Xavier thought about 
purgatory. Such questions right themselves, if only we 
can have life. The trouble fs that the average minister 
is a theologian or a lecturer, nota Word. The average 
church represents a set of forms or doctrines, not a 
company of brothers bhe)ping each other into an expert- 
ence. The great spiritual truths are spread by planting, 
not by arguing. They are births and growths of con- 
sciousness. L gic can, at the best, only be midwife to — 
them. The church could do without a theology, though 
it would be inconvenient ; but these living plants of 
truth it must have. These, too, it must send to the 
heathen; they are not to be detached from human 
hearts and experiences, nor can they be tied up stiffly 
to a system of thought. Nature abhors being cut and 
dried. Under God, she must be trusted to branch out 
for herself. 

But when theology learns her true place, she can do 
great things for vital truth. As has been seen, there {s no 
fear for that, It is alive and self-propagating and under 
God’s care. It is more prolific to-day than ever before. 
Its form is ever changing, but its vital organization re- 
mains the same. It flourishes in the times of the poorest 
theology, as did Fé: élon snd Thomas a Kempls, and it 
will outlive the best. Just what eclence doves for nature, 
theology can do for this vital truth ; it can enlarge and 
clear our conception of it ; it can add theory to theory, 
term to term, analysis to analysis, till more and more 
we possess mentally what we a! along possessed morally 
and affectionally. Thus to possess a thing mentally is 
to possess it In wider relations and to be able to utilize 
it in more practical ways. We do not look to our 
scientific museums as a means of preserving or propa- 
gating the fauna of our country, but the museums help 
us to understand the fauna; and, if we don't expect any 
more of it than it Is calculated to do, our faith will not 
be tried. So itis with theological systems and creeds. 
They can’t save a soul; they cannot extend the truth. 
Toat is done by implanting ; it is an organic process. 
The sight of a skeleton cannot cure 8 consumptive ; nor 
can a creed arrest the decay of faith, or bind together 
the Congregational churches in one body. It takes a 
living truth to do that. Theology is, In fine, the sclence 
of spiritual truth, but the sclenceis notthetruth. With 
all her explanations, science is helpless. She canno 
produce a single blade of wheat ; yet our flelds are fairer 
and our harvests richer for the understanding that 
science has given us. Science fails, but nature remains. 
The science of forty years ago is useless now. Nature 
cannot be tied to her. Yet the contribution that she 
gave forty years ago to our understanding of nature 
lives to-day in our broadened intelligence, our more 
practical methods of cultivation, and our greater living 
results. So it is with the old theology. The science 
of a living thing has only one permanence: it is the in- 
crement it has added to our understanding of that 
thing ; and we have, as a result, the living truth itself, 
more vital, expavsive, and victorious, for our better and 
more clear-headed cultivation of it in the light of the 
science we have left bebind. 


THE CHRISTIAN IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS: 
THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY. 


By CHARLES CUTLER. 


8 there a place in pubiic life for the Christian 7»— 
not merely ‘‘ the scholar in politics,” but the Chris. 
inn ? To this question the name of ihe Jate Ear! of 
Shaftesbury is an answer ; for while that name 1s recog- 
nized wherever it is known as synonymous with 
Christian,” it is also associated with many important 
public movements which have agitated the England of 
this century. 

With strong predilections for literature or science, the 
young Lord Ashley nevertheless inevitably drifted intu 
politics—‘‘ drifted ’? No! Lord Ashley never drifted. 
In choosing public life he was prompted by the same 
high sense of duty which actuated him throughout his 
public services. His was a bright outlook as a young 
man. He entered public life, not only with the heritage 
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of a great name, but endowed with great talents; and 
be besitated at the threshold with self distrust. 

He had not been long in Parllament when he came to 
the parting of the ways. On the one hand the path led 
to promotion and honor; a brilliant and faectnating 
career must have appealed to the ambition of the young 
man who already enj>yed the confidence of the Duke 
of Wellington and other influential men. The other 
path was beset by opposition and diffisulty ; it involved 
unceasing labor, estrangement of friends, bitter enmf- 
ties, but it was “‘ the wey todo good.” Which shal! he 
chore ? I wonder if every young man who enters pub- 
lic life has not, some time or other, to share the struggle 
of his Master in one of ‘‘the temptations in the wilder. 
ness” Lord Ashley did, at any rate, and he chose the 
harder path, to follow the footsteps of his Lord. 

The treatment of children working in factorles very 
early won his sympathy and aroused his indignation, 
and to the unpopular cause of factory legislation he 
gsve himself, heart and strength. 

In the millsof Manchester alone, 35 000 children, all 


under thirteen years—many not over five or six—worked 


fourteen or fifteen hours a day, and even all night, and 
in rooms swelteringly hot and foul. In the print-worke 
children only two or three years old were cruelly put to 
work. What the children in factories suffered it is 
impossible to tellin a few words. ‘“ Sick with aching 
backs and inflsmed ankles from the cunstant stoop!ng, 
parched and suff cated by the dust and flue, the little 
slaves tolled from morning till night. In weariness they 
often fel] upon the machinery, and almost every factory 
child was more or less of a cripple.” 

The history of factory legislation in England is too 
long aone to be told here. For fourteen years Lord 
Ashley struggled almost alone. Against him was the im- 
pregnable ministry of Sir R»bert Peel—against him was 
marshalled the strength of the capitalists of E.giand ; 
indeed, strange to say, every influential man in pubic 
life was at first against him But, after repeated defeats, 
he won, almost single-banded, a signal victory in the 
final passage of the firat of the Ten Hours bills, which 
relleved directly more than 360000 women and chil- 
dren, end, by Lord Shaftesbury's untiring energy, re- 
sulted in further le¢islation whose gracious protection 
he lived to see extended over not less than 2 500000 of 
Enogland’s totling poor. 

From the children in factorles Lord Shaftesbury 
turned to the children {n mines and collfertes. 

A very large proportion of the workers underground 
were less than thirteen years of age ; some of them began 
to tofl in the pits when between six and seven. The first 
employment of a very young child was that of a “‘ trap 
per.” ‘* Hurrying,” that is, loading small wagons with 
coal and pushing them along a passage, was an utterly 
barbarous labor performed by women as well as by 
children. They had tocrawl] on hands and knees, and 
draw enormous weights along shafis as narrow and as 
wet as common sewers. Woen the passages were very 
narrow and low, boys and girls performed the work by 
‘* gird'e and chain ” 

‘*Coal-bearing "—carrying on their backs, on unralled 
roads, burdens varying from half a bundredweight to 
one and a half—was always performed by girls and 
women, and it was a comm  'n occurrence for little chil- 
dren of the age of six or seven to carry burdens of coal 
of half a hundred weight up stairs that in the aggregate 
equaled an ascent fourteen times a day to ihe summit of 
Pauls Cathedral. 

Lord Asbley startled the House of Commons and 
thrilled the whole country in an indignant speech dis- 
closing such facts as the above. After a sharp struggle 
his Colliery bill passed the House. The bill has been 
ustly termed ‘‘one of the greatest boons ever granted 
to the working classes.” 

Passing over Lord Shaftesbury’s palnstaking iInvesti- 
gations and startiing discoveries as to the treatment of 
children in print works and in brickyards, we cannot 
omit brief mention of his work for the poor of London ; 
and first for the ‘‘chimney-sweeps ” 

The attention of the public had been called to the 
cruel suff-rings of the chimney-sweepers long before 
Lord Shaftes’ ury took up the matter, but nothing had 
been done. The cruelties which were infi'cted are almost 
incredible. Little children from four to six years old 
‘were sent up chimney», forced up, naked, by blows, or 
by pricking the soles of the feet, or by applying wisps of 
lighted straw. In the narrow fines children were bruired 
and cruelly jammed, and sometimes were smothered to 
death. Achild was commonly sent up a chimney on fire 
for the purpose of extinguishing {t. Four thousand chil- 
dren were thus employed—‘‘ my poor chimney sweeps,’”’ 
as Lord Shaftesbury called them. 

Tne opposition Lore Shaftesbury encountered in his 
work for this abused class is hardly credible. B.gun 


in 1840, it was not until 1875 that he fisally succeeded 
in passing his Sweepers bill. thus completely breaking 
the fetters of the most degraded, oppressed, and tortured 
children on the face of the earth—setting them forever 
free. 

No leas noteworthy was the work of Lord Shaftes 
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bury in behalf of the costermongers of London, whom 
he always epoke of as his “ brother cos'ermonzerse.” 
But most import*nt of all, fo hisown estimation was 
the work of the ‘‘ Ragged Schools,” {n wh'ch he took a 
lively interest; Shefr success was dua in no small 
measure to his faithful support. What they were and 
what they did cannot be told {na paragraph Here is 
& glimpse from Lord Shaftesbury’s diary: ‘‘ Thirty or 
forty men—the wildest and most awfu! lookfag men 
you can imagine: all sst ina ring. The only other 
human being in the room was a young woman of 
twenty six or twenty-seven years of age, and. allow 
me to add. one of the prettiest women I ever saw. She 
was teaching al] these wild, rough, uncouth creatures, 
I was greatly alarmed, and, going downstairs and 
meeting the Superintencent, I sald, ‘Mg gond fellow, I 
don’t like this—there she !s among roughs I 
am very much alarmed.’ ‘So am I,’ he ssid. ‘but not 
for the same reason you are. What [ am afrald of fs 
that some day a man might dropin who, not knowing 
the habits of the p'sce, mizht lifta fiiger agatnst her; 
and if he did so he would never leave the room alive— 
he would be torn limb from limb!’ So great was 
the reverence there lawless creatures, who had never 
bowed the head to any form of civil authorfity, pald 
to the grace and modesty of that young woman ” 

As illustrating Lord Shafteshbury's life-work among 
the outcast poor of London, let me give a picture or 
two: 

“St. Paul’s has some time since boomed out the 
hceur of midnight, and there {is silence in the street 
through which, In company with two or three men, a 
tall, care worn, thin faced man is hastening. These 
streets are the resort of notorious {1)-doers, the dread of 
timid wayfarers, the despair of the police. 

‘‘They walk in silence unt!l thev reach their destina- 
tion—the Victorfa arches under Holborn Hil!, known as 
the Vagrants’ Hiding-Place—when they light their 
candles and enter the dark, disma! vaults It is some 
time before the visitors can distingu'sh ofj c's dis- 
tinctly ; the darkness fs intense, and some of the arches 
are vast. -As their eyes become more accus‘omed to the 
gloom, they see sights which cannot now, thank God ! he 
seen, and will never more be seen, In the great city where 
vice and misery are rampant still in the midst of Juxury 
and civilization. ... Not to gsz2 and moral‘z3, but 
to work, is the object of the visitors, and by two 
o’clock in the morning they have taken thirty of these 
wretched outcass and have brought them from the 
cold and darkness of the arches into the light and 
warmth of a comparatively cheerful room used as a 
Ragged School. Among the rescued are two boys—mere 
skin and bone In bundles of rage—whose faces tell the 
story of their sickness, want, and premature decay 
They are seated on either side of the tall, slight man 
whore sorrowful eyes have grown more sorrowful as he 
looks upon them through the mist of his tears But 
the dawning of this day brought with (t the dawning of 
hope—the ‘ kind gentleman’ beside whom they sit has 
spoken to them words of tenderness and plt'y which 
seem like the echoes.of words spoken ta childhood, ano 
when they learn from him that they need not go back 
to the arches, but may find comfort, help, and home in 
this Refuge, the flond-gates cf their tears, closed since 
their young hearts bad grown hard and cold, are opened, 
and they weep for very joy ” 

‘*7t was no figure of speech he used when those who 
saw his cheeks grow pale and his face more sad a: ked 
of him the cause and he answered with choking votce, 
‘I have been in a perfect agony of mind about my 


poor boys’” 


Like his Master, he bore their griefs and carried their 


sorrows. 

One day Lord Shaft*sbury received a round robin 
signed by forty of the most notorious thieves and 
burglars of London, praying him to meet them for c»n- 
sultation. And it was on the night of July 27 1848 
that he went, without hesitation and without fear, to the 
meeting. Accustomed to strange sights, he was unpre. 
pared for this: about four hundred men, the mest 
flerce-looking, rough, hal’-dressed savages he had ever 
seen, a8 well as the ‘‘swell mobs” in black coats and 
Lord Snaftest ury was received with 
enthusiasm genuine and hearty, and, after taking the 
chair, opened the proceedings by devotional exercises | A 
frank talk followed, the result of which was that about 
three hundred who had lived by the greatest crimes 
emigrated to Canada or changed their employment to 
earn an honest living. 

- We must omit all but the barest mention of Lord 
Shaftesbury ’s other work. 

Hie earltest and latest labors were given tothe heii 
This unfortunate class were cruelly misunderstood and 
abused in E: gland sixty years ago, and that they are 
to-day humanely and intelligently treated Is largely due 
to Lord Shaftesbury, who for about fifty years was 
Chairman of the Lunacy C »mmission. 

Lord Shaftesbury was related in some way to a host of 
benevolent societies—over two hundred were represented 
at his funeral. 
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The most important of tb<se was the 


Bible Sorlety, of which he was long President We 
have omitted altogether any account of what may more 
strictly be called his public life: his tr fluence {n shaping 
the foreign policy of Eogland ; his protest against the 
oplum trade ; his plans of colon{zation for the Jews, and 
for the outcasts of London. We must omit, too, any- 
thing more than the mention of his intimate and irflu- 
ential re'ation with the public men of his day ; with, for 
example, Wellington, Peel, Rell, even with Nanoleon 
II. and Emperor Frederick William. Under Pa!mer- 
ston he was known as the ‘‘ Blshop-maker. Trench, 
Stanley, Alford, Ellicott, for instance, were appointed 
Deans at Soaftesbury’s suggestion. 

But how can we even suggest the far-reaching !nflu- 
ence of such a life? We have tried to indicate what he 
did ; what did It cost to do it? It undoubtedly cost, 
besides untold arx'tety and toil, polftical success. We 
cannot help wordering what Shaftesturv might have 
been bad he followed the ambition cf Disraell; with 
his abilities. his eloquence, his {nfluence, might he not 
have been Premier ? Perhaps so; but he deliberately 
renounced selfish alms. He declloed many honors for 
the sake of the poor whose cause he had espoused. 
For the sake of freedom of speech and action {fn their 
behalf he declined public «ffice again and again at the 
hands of Peel, who shrewdly wanted to tle his hands by 
party fetters. But Shaftesbury put principle above 
party ; {t is characteristic of him that he alone never 
changed his seat in the House of Lords with the change 
of government. 

80 much for what he did and what It cost ; now, why 
did he do It ? 

Lord Shaftesbury is known as a philanthropist. but 
he was more than that—he was a Christian! ‘‘ Phi- 
lanthromaet”’ he thought a ‘‘sad word.” To iznore the 
deeply r l'gious purpose of his life fs to miss its mean- 
frg, its mafnspring, {ts heart Lord Shaftesbury’s 
Coristiar ity was intense and intensely practical. He 
loved the Bible with a jealous love; h+nce what some- 
times seemed like intolerance or narrowness {n bim. | 
But his life was Christlan—his public life, although he 
never dis'inguished between private and public ethics. 
He was bravely true. “If that man goes on speaking 
the truth,” safd one of his friends, ‘‘ he will be the most 
unpepu'ar man in Exrgland !’ 

What comes nearer the sp'rit of our Master’s life than 
this noble L ord as he stands In the House of Commons 
earnestly quently pleading for the factory child ? or 
in the House of Lords defendirg the poor chimney- 
sweep ? or {in the slums of London stouping to help a 
ragged, helpless girl ? 

Is not this the mtnd which was also in Jesus? I+ {s 
significant that side by side with the flowers on his 
fia sent hy the Crown P tncess of Germany lay the 
‘* Loving tribute from the F! wer-zirls of Loadon ” 

Is there, then a place tn pulic life for the Christian ? 
Lat the life of Lord Shaftesbury answer. N»> one can 
read the story of that life, as it has been so faithfully 
and fully told,’ without tae conviction that the days of 
Christian knight-errantry are not over. N»! so long as 
there {sg a wrong to be rishted there is a quest for the 
‘* Christian in public affairs.” 


BY WHAT MAN LIVES. 


By Count Lyor N. To.sror. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART FIRST. 
[Translated from the Russian for The Christian Union by 
Ella I, Dorsey and Julia Minchle«ff | 


We know that we have passed,’ etc , etc. Seathe Epistle of 
St John, chap. ill , verses 14, 17. and 18. Also chap. iv. of 
same Epistle, verses 7, 8, 12, 16, and 20) 


I. 
HE cobbler Cameyone lived with his wife and 
children {n lodgings with a mu/ik (peasant) on the 
outskirts of the village He had neither house nor lands 
of hfs own, and supparted | his brood by the work of his 
hands. 

Bread was dear and work was cheap, and all he earned 
he ate up immediately. 

They were so poor that he and his wife had but one 
shuba* between them, and that was nearly worn out, 
Toward the end of its second year, however, they began 
to hope for a new one, for a little money bad sccumu- 
lated—s three roubie* note lay in the sanduc * and five 
roubles and twenty-five kopecks were owing Cemeyone 
in the village. 

So one morning he got ready to go in to collect his 
money and buy the new shuba. 

He put on his wife’s wad¢ed nankeen jacket over his 
shirt, and over that a xXaftan‘ of cloth, put the three- 
rouble note in his pocket, cut himself a stick, got his 
breakfast, and departed. 

‘'I’\] get the five roubles from the mujiks in the vil- 
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lage,” he thought, ‘‘ will put to it the three roubles I 
have, and then I'}] buy the sheepskin for the shuba.” 

He reached the village, and went to the house of his 
heaviest debtor. He was out. His wife promised to 
sen d him the next week to settle his bill, but meantime 
gave Cemeyone nothing. 

He went to the next. The mujik swore he had no 
money, and, after much talk, paid him twenty kc- 
pecks on account! 

And £0 it went ; nobedy pald up, and the cobbler then 
tried to get the sheepskin on credit. But the merchant 
Was wary. 

‘*When you bring the money,” he said, ‘‘you can 
choose any sheepskin in the shop, but J know what col- 
lecting debts means.” 

And so the journey was useless. He had accomplished 
nothing except to get twenty kopecks, and to take from 
a mujik an old pair of boots to top. 

Cemeyone grieved a bit, then—drank up the twenty 
kopecks in vodka and started home. 

He went down the road, swinging the boots in one 
hand and carrying his stick {n the other; and as he 
went he struck at the litile pebbles frezen in the mud 
and said : 

‘I’m warm enough without the ehuba; I’ve had a 
glass, and it dances in all my veins. J don't wanta 
touloupe. Herel go, careless and hanpy—that’s the sort 
of man Jam! Whatdo/care? /can live withouta 
shuba. I’)] never need one as long as I live. The only 
thing is—the woman miss it. Then, too, the insult 
of it—it’s outrageous! You work for a man, and he 
leads you bythe nose. But just wait! If youdont 
bring me my money, you—/'i] make you take cff your 
hats! By the Lord,I will! What sort of way ts this to 
do—paying a debt in twenty-kopeck pleces? Whatcan 
you do with twenty kopecks ? Buy a drink, that’s all. 
You say you have needs: have J none? You havea 
house and cattle and everything else, and my property 
is here on my back. You bave your own bread.’ I 
have to buy mine. And, 1 tell you, no matter where 
you buy it, it costs three roubles 2 week. Icome home— 
the bread is giving out; jes, and there’s a rouble and 
a half right away. So youd beiter pay memy money— 
do you bear ?” 

The cobbler had neared a chapel at the turn of the 
road as he talked, and, looking up, he saw something 
white by it. 

It was dusk. 

He locked more attentively. ‘‘Is it a stone?” he 
thought. ‘‘I don’t remember one like that. Is it a 
cow? It doesn’t look like one. About the head it looks 
like a man, but it’s "too white to be a man. And, be- 
sides, what would a man be doing there ?” 

As he came closer he saw distinctly. It really was a 
man, but—oh, wonder !—he was perfectly naked, and sat 
motionless, leaning against the chapel, but whether alive 
or dead he could not tell. 

Cemeyone was terrified. 

‘* Some one must nave killed him, stripped him, and 
left him ; but if I go near him 1’1] get into trouble.” 

And he walked on, passing behind the chapel. 

As he came out on the other side he looked back, and 
saw the man had bent forward as if trying to see. 

He was stili more alarmed. 

Shall I go to him or passon? If I go tohim I may 
get into a very bad scrape—who knows what he is? He 
didn't get into such a fix for any good thing he has 
done. If I pass by he may jump out and choke me. 
and that would be very bad. And, even if he doesn’t 
choke me, it would be an awkward business anyway, 
for what could I do with a naked man? I can’t take 
off my own clothes and give him the last stitch I own. 
May the Lord he!}p me to pass by !” 

And the cobbler hastened his steps. He had almost 
got by, wher his conscience smote him, and he stopped 
in the road. 

‘* Waat is this you are doing, Cemeyone ? The man 
is in trouble, dying perhaps, and you, like a coward, 
are stealing by! Have you become so rich all of a 
sudden that you are afraid of being robbed! Ay, 
Cemeyone, something is wrong, depend on it.” 


IT. 


He turned and went toward the man, and as he drew 
near he saw he was young and vigorous; there were 
no marks of violence on his person, but it was easy to 
see he was frightened and frecz'ng; he sat motionless, 
making no effort now to look at Cemeyone—he seemed 
109 weak to raise his eyes. : 

Toe cobbler stood before him, and suddenly the man 
became conscious He turned his head, opened his 
eyes, and looked at Cemeyone. 

And from that moment Cemeyone loved him. 

He threw the old boots on the ground, unwound his 
payos® laid it on the old shoes, and took off his 
Kaftan. 

‘‘Don’t say a word, but put this on, and be quick 
—— 

3 This word is applied to all the bread-making grains. 

2 Sash. 


about it,” he sald, and took him by the elbow and lifted 
him. 

As the man got upon his feet Cemeyone noticed his 
body was well built and clean, his Jegs and arms were 
sound, and his face a touching one 

As Cemeyone threw his kaftan over the strangers 
shoulders, he saw that he could not find the arm-holes, 
so he put his arms in the sleeves, pulled it on, wrapped 
it round him, and wound the payos around his waist. 
He even took off nis cap to put on the youth, but his 
head got cold. 

‘* My head is bald all over,” he thought, ‘‘and his {s 
thatched with curls ;” so he put iton agaio. ‘‘ But I’d 
better give him the boots” And he made him sit down, 
and put the boots op him. 

Then he gald : 

‘* That’s the way, brotber! Hurry up; stir about and 
warm yourself. Everything will come all right. Can 
you walk ?” 

The man stood still, and looked appealingly at Ceme- 
yone, but said nothing. 

‘* Well, why don’t you speak ? We can’t spend the 
winter here. We must getinto the house. Hurry, boy, 
hurry! Take my stick and lean on it if you are weak. 
Jog along !” 

And the man started, and he walked lightly, and 
easily kept pace with Cemeyone 

As they went, Cemeyone said : 

‘* Where do you come from ?” 

‘* Not here.” 

‘‘T know that, for I know everybody here,” sald 
Cemeyone. ‘‘ How did you get there—I mean by the 
chapel ?” 7 

cannot tell.” 

‘* Some one must have done you a wrong.” 

‘*No; no one has dcne me a wrong. God has pun- 
ished me.” 

‘* Well, that's al] right enough, for everything fs in 
God’s hands. But you must belongsomewhere. Where 
tha)l we place you ?” 

‘* Wherever you please; it's all one to me.” 

Cemeyone was puzzled. The youth did not look like 
acriminal. His speech was gentle And yet he would 
not tell anything about himself. And he thought: 

‘* There are lots of queer things in this world !” 

And to the man he sald : 

‘* Well, anyway, you must stop at my house and rest 
a while.” 

Then they trudged on side by side. 

The wind rose, and nipped Cemeyone under his shirt,’ 
and as the fumes of the vodka evaporated he began to 
feel cold His nose began to run, and he walked on 
sniffing, wrapped himself closer in the nankeen jacket, 
and thought : 

‘* Here’s a shuba for you! I went for a shubs, and I 
come back without even a Kaftan, and bringiog a naked 
man with me {into the bargain. Ah, Matreona will not 
praise me to-day !” 

And the moment he thought of Matreona he felt very 
low. 

But when he looked at the stranger, and recalled how 
he gazed at him at the chapel, his heart leaped for joy 
in his breast. 

III. 

Cemeyone’s wife had finished her work early that 
day. She had cut the wood, drawn the water, fed her 
children, had a bite herself, and sat down to consider 
whether to mix bread to-day or to-morrow. There was 
a large piece of a loaf left, and— 

‘*If Cemeyone dines there,” she thought, ‘‘and will 
not eat much for supper, the bread wil] last to- 
morrow.” 

She turned it over and over in her mind, and de- 
cided : 

‘IT will not set the loaves to-day. There is enough 
flour left for one baking—it will last till Friday.” 

So she cleared away, and sat by the table to puta 
patch on her husband’s shirt, and as she sewed she 
thought of him, and how he was buying the material 
for the shuba. ‘‘I hope the merchant will not cheat 
him,’’ she said to herself; ‘‘he’s a simple one—my 
Cemeyone. He'll never cheat anybody, but the small- 
est child can take himin. LKight roubles fs not a smal! 
lump of money. One can get a good shuba for that 
—not a tanned one, of course, but stillashuba. What 
a time we had last winter without one! I couldn’t go 
to the river, nor anywhere. And now when he leaves 
the house he has to put everything on, and I have noth- 
ing to wear. It’s time he was back, for he started 
early, unless—I wonder if he’s gone on a spree, my 
sokoleek /** 

As she thought this the stair creaked. Bome one 
entered. 

Matreona put by her needle and went into the vesti- 
bule. She saw two persons had come in—Cemeyone 
and another man, a mvjlk without a cap and in a pair 
of old, worn shoes. 


1 The shirt is worn over the trousers by the peasants. 
Little falcon. 


She immediately smelt the brandy on her husband’s 
breath. 

‘* Well,” she thought, ‘‘ so that’s it—he has been on a 
spree 

And when she saw he was without his kaftan and 
wore only the little jacket, that he had no bundle, and 
kept silent and cowered away from her, her heart sank. 

‘He bas wasted the money at the tavern ; he has 
been on a spree with some good-for-nothing scamp, and 
has brought him home with him !” 

She stood aside and let them pass into the room, then 
followed. 

She saw the man was a stranger, young mad slender, 
and that the kaftan he wore was theirs. She saw no 
shirt ucder it, and he had nocap. He stood motionless, 
and did not raise his eyes, and she thought : 

“* He is not a good man, for he’s afraid.” 

Her facs clouded. 

She crossed the room and stood near the oven, and 
waited to see what would happen next. 

Cemeyone took off his hat, sat down quietly ~. 
and sald : 

‘* Matreona, let’s have some supper, wil] you ?’ 

Matreona muttered something under her breath, but 
she did not stir, and she looked from one to the other, 
shaking her head. 

Cemeyone saw she was out of temper, and, ar he 
could do nothing els’, he pretended not to notice it, 
took the stranger by the hand, and said : 

‘* Sit down, brother Let us have some supper.’ 

The stranger sat down. 

‘* Well,’ said Cemeyone to his wife, ‘‘haven’t you 
cooked any ?” . 

The evil spirit entered the woman. 

‘*T have cooked,” she sald, ‘‘ but not for you. You 
have fuddled your brains with vodka. Went for a 
shuba, did you? Oh, yes, and here you come back 
without a Kaftan, and bringing a naked tramp with you. 
I have no supper for drunkards.” 

“Stop, Matreona! What fs the use of wagging your | 
tongue 80 foolishly ? You must ask first what sort of a 
map— 

‘* You must tell what you have done with the money.” 

Cemeyone weat into his pocket, took out a bit of 
newspaper, unfolded it, and laid down the note. 

‘‘ Here’s the money you gave me,” he said, “ but 
Trofimov has not paid, though he promis s to do so 
to morrow.” 

Matreona got madder still. The shuba he had not 
bought, hi. only kaftan he had given away to the naked 
man, and he had brought—ohb, yes, {t was just as bad as 
she had thought! She took up the bank note, and as 
she put it away sbe sald : 

have no eupper. I cant feed all the naked drunk- 
ards in Ruasta ” 

“Eb ! Matreona, my woman, hold your tongue ! Lis 
ten first to what he FAays—”’ 

**T can’t hear any sense from a drunken fool. I was 
right not to want to marry you—you sot! My mother 
gave me house linens, you have drank them up—went 
to buy a shuba and drank that up,’ and so on and so on. 

Cemeyone tried to explaia to his wife that he had only 
drank twenty kopecks’ worth, and that he had found 
the man ; but he could not get a word in edgewise. She 
went beck to even ten years ago, and as her tongue rat- 
‘led she ran to Cemeyone, caught hold of the sleeve o 
the jacket, and, jerking at it, said : 

‘*Give me my jacket! It’s the only one I have left, 
and now you've taken that and put iton. Give {t here, 
you worthless dog! May the devil take you !”’ 

Cemeyone began to take it cff. but the sleeve stuck, 
and turned inside out, and as the woman pulled vio. 
lently the whole seam ripped down with a loud nolse. 

But Matreona snatched it, threw it on her head, seized 
the door-knob, and started out. 

She did not go, however, but stopped on the thresh- 
old. She was sorely divided between two wishes. She 
would like to quarrel, but—she also would like to find 
out who the man was! 

av: 

She looked back and said : 

‘‘ If he was a good man he wouldn’t be nak ed—why, 
he hasn’t even a shirt on! If he was bound on any good 
errand you would be able to tell me quick enough where 
this fine dandy comes from.”’ 

“But I was telling you,” Cameyone said. ‘‘I was 
going by the chapel, and there this naked man was sit 
ting. He was suffering, for you know it isn’; summer 
weather to be going naked in. God brought me to him, 
or he would have perished. What was to bedone? I 
gave him my coat and the boots, and brought him here. 
You must stop rowing, Matreona. It is a sin, and one 
day we havetodie.” — 

The woman wanted to scold, but, looking on the 
stranger, she was silent. 

He sat motionless, his hands resting on his knees, his 
head bowed, his eyes closed, and he was frowning as 
if something were choking him. 

Cemeyone went on : 

** Matreona, there is nothing of God in you.” 
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At these words she looked again at the stranger, and 
suddenly her heart melted. She left the door, went to 
the oven, and got out the supper. She put the bowl on 
the table, poured the broth into it, and put the last plece 
of bread by it Then she handed them a knife and 
spoons. 

‘* Sup away,” she said. 

Cemeyone brought the stranger to the table. 

‘* Come, molodyets /'' he said. 

Then he cut some bread, crumbled {t into the broth, 
and they began their supper. 

And Matreona sat at the corner of the table, leaning 
on her elbow and watching the stranger, and as she 
looked she began to pity him; and suddenly his face 
cleared, his frown vanished, he raised his eyes to 
Matreona and smiled. 


After they finished, the woman cleared away, and 


then began to question the youth. 

‘* Where do you come from ?” 

‘** Not here.” 

‘* But how did you get on the roadside ?” 

** T cannot tell.” 

‘* Who has robbed you. then ?” 

‘* God has punished me.” 

‘‘ Was he lying naked like this ?” she said to Ceme- 
yone 

‘* Just like this, naked and perishing with cold.” 

‘* Yes,” added the youth, ‘‘ and Cemeyone had com- 
passion on me; he took off his Kaftan and told me to 
come here ; and now you have given me to eat and to 
drink, and you have pitied me. May God save you !” 

Matreona got up, took from the window the shirt she 
had been mending, and handed It to the stranger ; then 
she found scme strips of old cloth * aud gave him. 

‘* Here, take it ! I see you haven't a rag to your back. 
Dress yourself and lie down where you like, on the 
hori * or on the oven ” 

The youth took off the kaftan, put on the shirt and 
leggins, and lay down onthe hori. Matreona put out 
the light, took the kaftan, and climbed up on the oven 
to her husband. She covered herself with one end of 
the kaftan and lay still, but she did not sleep. The 
stranger ran through her thoughts When she remem- 
bered he had eaten up the last crust of bread and that 
there was none left for the morrow, when she remem 
bered she had given away the shirt and the leggins, she 

‘felt lonesome‘ But when she recalled his smile her 
beart rejoiced. | 

Sbe lay awake a long time. 

By and by she heard Cemeyone stirring. He, too, was 
awake, and he pulled the Kaftan over himself. 

‘* Cemeyone !” she sald. 

Eh ?” 

‘* He has eaten up the last of the bread, and I did not 
make any today. I don’t know what we'll do to- 
morrow. I’!] have to ask Aunt Malanya for some.” 

‘‘We will not die of hunger,” he answered, con- 
fidently. 

The woman lay still awhile and kept silence. Then— 

The man seems to be good. Only—why doesn’t he 
tell about himself ?” 

‘* Perhaps because he can’t.” 

** Cem !” 

** Eh ?” 


‘* We are ‘giving—well, that’s right — but why 


is no one giving ws anything ?” 

Cemeyone did not know what to answer, 80 he only 
said : 

‘*That’s enough talk,” and turned over and went to 

sleep. . 

In the morning, when Cemeyone awoke, the children 
were still asleep, but his wife had already gone to the 
neighbor's to borrow some bread. The stranger of 
yesterday sat alone in the old shirt and the leggins on 
the lavka, and gazed at the ceiling. His face was much 
brighter than the day before, and Cemeyone sald to 
him : 

‘* Well, galova,® the somucd cries for bread, and the 
naked back for clothes. One must feed himself. Can 
you work ?” 

**T do not know anything,” was the answer. 

Cemeyone wondered, and sald : 

‘*If you have the will, you can learn to do anything.” 

**Men work. So why notI?” 

‘* What's your name ?” asked Cemeyone. 

Michaela.” 

** Well, Michaela, you don’t want to tell about your- 
self. That’s all right—it’s your own business. Buta 
~ body must live. If you'll work as I show ‘you, I will 
feed you.” 


1 Youngster. 

2 The peasants, In place of stockings, wrap cloths about thelr 
legs, and bind them with crossing cords. 

3 A sort of pallet. 

4 This is as distinctive a term as ennui, and quite as untrans- 
latable 

* Literally, “ head,” or my head, for the peasants apostrophize 
the head in grief and joy as often asthe heart—indeed, they give 
it the preference as a term of endearment. 


| 


‘*God save you! I will learn. Show me what to do.” 

Cemeyone took a thread, put it on his finger, and 
commenced to wax the ends. 

The thing is simple. Look!” 

Michaela looked, put the thread on his fingers, and 
immediately learned how todoit. Then heshowed him 
how to prepare the wax—he understood at once. Then 
the master showed him how to put in the bristle and 
how to stitch, and instantly he comprehended. What- 
ever Cemeyone showed him he caught immediately, 
and the third day he began to work as if he had made 
shoes all his life. He bent over his bench incessantly, 
ate but little, spoke less and never idly, never went 
into the street, and when the work gave out he would 
sit and gaze ailently at the ceiling. 

He never laughed, and they only saw him smile 
once—that was the first evening he came to them, when 
the woman prepared his supper. 

VL. 

Day after day, week after week—a year went by. 
Michaela still lived and worked with Cemeyone. The 
report of the apprentice went abroad—and everybody 
declared that no one could make a pair of boots so neat 
and strong as Cemeyone’s Michaela. : 


"And the people throughout the district came to 


Cemeyone, and be began to prosper. 

One day in winter he sat with Michaela at work, 
when a covered sleigh drove up with a broika: and 
bells. They looked up; the sleigh stopped ; a young 
man jumped down from the box and threw open the 
door of the slelgh.? A Barin crawled out ina magnifi 
cent shuba came toward the house, and mounted the 
steps 

Matreona jumped up and threw open the door; the 
Barin had to stoop to enter, and when he was inside 
and straightened himself up, his head almost touched 
the ceiling, and he took up a whole corner of the reom. 

Cemeyone got up, bowed low, and wondered at the 
Barin. He had never seen any one like him in his life 
before He was small and slight himself, Michaela 
was slender, and Matreona was as dry as a chip—but the 
Barin! He looked like a man from another world. 
His face was red and covered with a network of small 
surcharged veins ; his neck was as massive as a bulls, 
and his whole physique seemed of cast-iron. 

He was breathing heavily, and as he puffed and 
panted he took off his shuba, sat on the bench, and 
said : 

‘* Who is the master here ?”’ 

Cemeyone came forward. 

your Excellency.” 

The Barin shouted to his servant : 

‘‘ Hi, Fedka, bring in the hide !” 

The servant came running with a package, which the 
Barin took and laid on the table. 

Open it,” he said. 

_ The servant untied it, the Barin thrust hie finger into 
the roll, and, prodding it, said : 

‘* Listen, you cobbler. Do you see this stuff ?” 

‘*T see, your Excellency.” | 

‘* But do you understand what sort of material it is 7 

Cemeyone felt it. 

‘* The stuff is good,’’ he said. 

‘* Certainly it is good, you fool. You’ve never seen 
anything like it. It is German leather. I paid twenty 
roubles for it.” 

Cemeyone felt overawed, and said : 

“ Well, how could we have seen such stuff ”” 

‘* That's just it,” said the B ** Now, can you get 
a pair of boots for my foot out of it ?” 

‘IT can, your Excellency.” 

‘You can, eh ?” shouted the Barin. ‘‘ Understand 
now for whom you make them, and from what material. 
You’ve got to make mea pair of boots that will wear 
without either running down or ripping. If you can, 
take the material and cut it. If you cannot, let it alone, 
for I tell you beforeband, if the boots rip or run down 
before the year {s out, I'll put you in prison! If they 
wear all right, I'll give you ten roubles for your work.’ 

Cemeyone felt scared, and did not know what to say. 
He looked at Michaela, and nudged him with his elbow. 
Michaela nodded. ‘‘Take the work,” he said; and 
Cemeyone obeyed him, and agreed to make such a pair 
as the Barin ordered. 

Then the Barin sat down, called his servant, ordered 
him to take the boot off his left foot, and stretched out 
his leg. 

‘* Take the measure.” 

Cemeyone sewed his strips together until he had about 
ten verschoks,* smoothed the line out, knelt down, wiped 
his hands well on his apron, so as not to soil the Barin’s 
stocking, and commenced to measure. He measured 
the sole and instep, and then began on the calf, but the 
paper would not meet. The huge leg at the calf was as 
thick as a log. 


‘ A team of three horses. 

2 A coupé on wheels. 

* There are 16 verschoks to the arshin, which last is a little | 
less than a yard. 


‘* Take care not to make the tops too light,” sald the 
Barin. 

Cemeyone sewed on cnother strip to his line. 

The Barin sat wriggling his toes and looking around at 
the people in the place. His eye fell on Michaela. 

‘Who is that with you ?” 

‘This is really the master workman himself. //e {s 
going to make the boots.”’ 

‘* Look here,” said the Barin to Michaela; ‘‘I want 
you to remember to cew them so they will last a year.” 

Cemeyone look’d at Michaela, and saw he was not 
attending to the Barin, but his eyes were fixed on a cor- 
ner behind the great man as if he saw something there. 

Michaela gazed, absorbed, and suddenly a smile {llu- 
minated his countenance. 

‘* What are you showing ycur teeth for, fool? You'd 
better see that the boots are done on time.” 

And Michaela sald : 

‘* They will be ready exactly when they are wanted.”’ 

‘* Very well, look toit.”’ 

The Barin put on his boot, wrapped himself in his 
shuba, and went to the door ; but he forgot to stoop, and 
struck his forehead violently against the lintel. Hecom- 
menced to swear and rub his head, but he got into his 
slelgh and rode off. 

When he was gone, Cemeyone sald : 

‘*My, what a rock! He knocked the lintel out of 
place with h's head, and he doesn’t mind itatall. Living 
the way he does, though, how can he help being so sleek 
and solid? Such a bar of fron not even Death can 
touch.” 

VIL. 

And Cemeyone said to Michaela : 

‘* As to taking the work, we've done that fast enough, 
but I hope we won’t get into trouble about it. The ma 
terial is valuable, and the Barin is a crossone Iam 
afraid 1'{1 make a mistake Come here; your eyes are 
sharper and your hands more skillful than mine now. 
Take the meséeure ; cut out the stuff, and I'll pal the 
tops on.’ 

Michaela obeyed, took the Barin’s measure, spread it 
on the ieather, took a knife, and began to cut. 

Matreona came up, and saw Michaela cutting, and 
wondered what he was doing. She was used to cob- 
bler’s work, and she saw he was not doing it the right 
way, for he was cutting round pleces ! 

She wanted to say something, but thought to herself : 

‘*Maybe I don’t uncerstand how a Barin's boots are 
to be made. Of course Michaela knows better. ’ 

Michaela finished cutting, took the pleces, put them 
together, and began stitching ; but again he did it in an 
unusual way, for instead of using a double thread he 
sewed with a single one—as if he were making dosoviki.’ 

Matreona wondered at this also, and still Michaela 
stitched away. 

Lunch-time came. 
the work. 

Michaela had made slippers of the Barin’s material ! 

Cemeyone cried out in dismay. 

‘* What's this!” he thought. ‘‘ Michaela has been 
here a whole year, and has never made a mistake, and 
now he has made this dreadful blunder! The Barin 
ordered a pair of boots, and he’s made a pair of bosoviki, 
and ruined the material. How will I settle with the 
Batin ? I cannot fiad such material.” 

And to Michaela he said : 

‘* Why have you done this, dear head ? 
cut my throat as well asthe Barin’s leather. 
boots, and see what you have made !’ 

But, even as he spoke, ‘‘ groch /” went the ring on the 
door. Some one was knocking. They looked out of 
the window—a rider tying his horse. They opened, and 
there entered the Barin's man, F edka. 

‘* Sdorovo 2 

**Siorovo! What do vou want 

Barinya has sent me about those boots,’’ 

‘* What about the boots ?” 

‘The Barin does not want the boots. The Barin 
wishes you a long life.” 

** What do you say ?” 

** He didn’t get home when he left you. He died on 
the road. When the sleigh drove up to the house, and 
we came to help him out, there he sat like a meal-sack, 
and was already stiff. We could hardly get him out of 
the sleigh. So the Barinya sends me, and she says, 
‘Tell the cobbler where the Barin ordered his boots 
that the boots are not wanted, but to make a pair of 
slippers for a dead man, and do you walt until they are 
done, and bring them with you.’ So I’ve come for 
them.” 

Michaela took from the table the remnants of the 
German leather, rolled them up, took the finished slip- 
pers, clapped them together to shake off the dust, wiped 
them with his apron, and gave them to the servant, who 
took them, saying : 

**Good-by, my masters. 


- Cemeyone got up and looked at 


You have 
He ordered 


Dorbreetchas 


‘ A slipper to be worn on the naked foot. 

*? Health to you! 

3 A visitor’s parting salutation in Russia. | 

4A good nour—the equivalent of ‘‘ a good time to you.”’ 
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MISS CUPPS AND MOTHER. 
A SKETCH. 
By ELizaABETH CUMINGS, 


O cookin’? Wall, now! An’ nothin’ to do but 

the washin’, an’ sweepin’, an’ gech ! I reckon 
Miss Hart don’t doa lick. Listen at her, will ye, Maw 
Curps! What wages do ye git, now ?” 

The soft, drawling voice was authoritative, and quite 
strange to my husband and myself. We had just come 
in from the house across the street where we took our 
meals, ‘‘ Wall, sir,” went on the strange voice, ‘‘I’m 
gia’ to marry a preacher, Maw Cupps, an’ set down, an’ 
do nothin’.” 

AsI opened the parlor door my German housemaid, 
flushed and amused, disappeared {oto her own region, 
and I found myseif before two women, evidently mother 
and daugbter, or perhaps I should ssy daughter and 
mother, from reasons which will appear. I had been 
ailing for some time, and the physician had forbidden 
much conversation, and Timotheus walted to see that 
I obeyed orders. 

“I "lowed ye'd lock wuss,” sald Mrs. Cupps, after {n- 
troducing herself with a deprecating glance toward her 
daughter, who was established {u my best rocking chair. 
‘*Yeain't so very po’. He never was so very po’, an 
he had a goodcolor, too.’ (I gathered that he meant the 
late Mr. Cupps) ‘‘ La, how he did eat! Seemed like 
the skillet warn't never out o’ my hands. I got sprung 
sometimes. I hate to recollect it; but I were cl’ar beat 
out. A body will snap when they've wo’ theyselves 
out.” 

‘‘Ye were allays a pow’ful hand ter fret,” said the 
daughter, shifting the ‘‘ wax ” about in her round check 
‘‘ I've allays told ye, Maw Cupps, ye wo’ yerself mo 
out frettin’ than anythin’; but ye'd betterask Miss Hart 
ef she’s bought her chain.” 

After delivering this suggestion, the young woman 
busied herself with her ‘‘ wax,” snd, tilting her chair 
back, rested her high French heels far apart on the 
floor. Her plump pink cnoeeks were as blooming as the 
roses on her tall bat. Over her warm cashmere drets 
she wore a comfortable and fashionable woolen cloak 
trimmed with fur, and at her throat was a silk muffi:r. 

Mrs. Cupps, who might have been any age between 
forty and sixty, wore a thin old alpaca, and a dingy, 
single broct é shaw! quite too thin to protect her from 
the bitter winter weather. Her pale blue eyes were 
painfully timid. Her eyebrows, originally dust colored, 
were afaded gray. Hoerinquisitive nose was flanked by 
an inguisitive mole. Her few teeth appeared at wide 
intervals when she spoke. Yet in her uncultivated, com- 
monplace face were lines that went to my heart, for 
they told of anxlety, sorrow, and heartache. 

Willie aire allays fer bus ness,” she said, finshing at 
her daughte:’s implied reproof. ‘‘I wa’n't rafsed fer 
bus'ness. I kemuphyer fim No’thC’iiny. Th’ wa’ 
made a mighty heap o diff'unce In we un’s, Miss Hart.” 

‘‘My gran’pap wars rich man,” said Miss Willfe,” 
moved to lay aside business thoughts for a time, that she 
might impress me with the past importance of her fam- 
liy. ‘‘He owned ‘leven niggers, an’ he didn’t hev ter do 
a lick o’ work.” 

“ He owned 8 sto’ in the mountings,’ said Mrs. Cupps, 
almost smiling at the recollection. ‘‘It war on th’ big 
road, sn’ th’ wagins come thar f'um ev'eywhar, 
a-bringin’ terbacker, an’ ev’ey sort er crap.” 

‘‘Ye'd better ask Miss Hartef she hev bought her 
chain,” interrupted Miss Willie, decisively. 

** What fs chain ?’ I asked. 

“Warp for rag carpet,” said Timotheus, coming to 


my relief. ‘‘They want to weave your carpet. Let} 


them have the rags and get what chain they please.” 

But Miss C ipps and mother were not to be hastened. 
Though I assured them any color they recommended 
would do, they calmly consumed an hour in discussing 
the desirability of different colors. Timotheus hadi 
brought out the balls,Sand had weighed them, under 
Miss Cupps’s inspection. 

‘* They alre right pretty rags,” said the mother, turn 
ing the balls over. ‘‘ Ye kin git yer chain ter Dickses’ 
or ter Madoxes’, butthey alre both high. I've wove fer 
‘em both goin’ on twelve year, an’ they don’t make no 
diff'unce to me.” 

‘*They ain’t no reason why they should,” sald Mies 
Willie, with some contempt. ‘‘ An’ them thar rags 
ain’t cut fer shucks. Ye can't make no smooth keer- 
arpet out er them.” 

‘‘ La! Miss Hart wants em fer that thar foring girl's 
room,” expisined the mother to her disdainful offspring. 
“It takes a heap of jedgment fer ter cut kcerarpet 
rags,” and she turnedto me. ‘‘ Them thar coarse rags 
don’t beat up. Ye need twict whatye have. I’msome 
glad they ain’t quite ready, fur Willfe, she’s the one 
that weaves now, an’ she aire poo’ly, leastways I think 
she'd orter be keerful, on account of. her pap a-dyin’ of 


th’ consumption. I am tol’able, ’cept fer a mis’ry 0’ the 
back, which makes it hard fer me ter tread.” 

‘*Maw are allays a-hevin’ a mis’ry,” observed Miss 
Willie, with dispassfonate historical instinct. ‘‘ An’she 
are allays a-frettin’ an’ a-borria’ trouble.” 

All the lines in the mother’s face deepened. ‘‘ Young 
woman,” said Timotheus, moved to wrath, ‘‘ you speak 
disrespectfully to your mother. You are—” He was 
going to say ‘‘a disgrace to your sex,”’ but he reflected 
that might be a refizction upon the mother. ‘* You 
are,” he repeated, ‘‘ forgetful of what you owe her.” 

exclaimed the mother, tremblingly, ‘‘ she 
means ter be the bes’o’ gals, Mr. Hart. She afre likeher 
pap, an’ she are the smartest, an’—” The mother could 
say no more. She could only weep. 

‘I reckon my Maw un’erstan’s me !” said the young 
woman, rising. ‘‘ An’ I don’t reckon I'm called to get no 
lecturin’ f'um you ens,” 

The two would have left precipitately, but Timotheus 
compelled them to remain until the mother was restcred 
to tranquillity. It was arranged that we should send 
them the rags directly after New Year’s Day, and I 
slipped a small, thick shaw] under Mrs, Cupps's breche, 
to make myself comfortable, as well as her. The wind 
was very cold. 

A messenger was impossible to procure at the ap- 
pointed time, and so it happened that I tucked the bags 
of carpet-rags into our little cutter and went with them 
myself. Number 1 076 was a poor place, quite unworthy 
to be called a ‘‘cottage.” ‘‘Miss Cupps alre near her 
end,’ said a toothless woman at the gate. ‘‘I ‘low she’ll 
be glad you’ve come ; Willie said she wouldn't ‘low you 
to besent fer, though her ma goes to your meetin’ when 
she goes any where.” 

‘* Thank the good Lord ‘tis on’y me!” gasped Mrs. 
Cupps, when I was seated beside her miserable bed. 
“I've got it, ’stid o’ Willie. Yesm, it was pow’! 
cold thet day, fer fac’, an’ when she sald she felt like she 


war s-hevin’ a chill, I gin her the shawl, an’ it saved 


her.”’ 

A racking cough put an end to her explanations, and 
her daughter, who sat by the fire chewing ‘‘ wax,” sald, 
not unkindly, ‘‘ Thar now, Maw, keep still. The doctor 
‘lows talkin’ ain’t good fer ye.” Then, turning to me, 
she added, as if in self jvstification, ** Maw’s consid able 
old. She’s past fifty, seen her bes’ days. I tole her 
you ‘lowed the shawl ° fer her, but she made me 
take it.”’ 

Mrs. Cupps lived a webkk and then happily slipped 
out of the world as easily asa child falls asleep. ‘‘ She 
died ‘“hout no struggle,” said the toothless woman, who 
at the funeral met me, as she had at the time of my visit, 
at’ the gate. ‘‘ Willle let her hev her goose-feather 
piller at the last. Thar wa’a’t but one, ye know, an’ in 
course Willie had that. It ain’t fer old maids ter talk. 
I hain’t never raised no chil’n, but ef I had, I don’t be- 
lieve I should ’a’ scrubbed myself completely out fer ’em 
Miss Wiliie thought her maw hadn't no use fer livin’ 
‘cept ter wailton her. P’raps her maw was to blame fer 
some on it. I dunno.” 

never saw apything like it !” exclaimed Timotheus 
when the funeral was over, and Miss Cupps, after de 
claring she did not see how she was a-going to get a 
living without her mother, had solaced herself by trying 
the ¢ffect of the old broché shaw] upon her own plump 
shoulders. As far as I could eee, the world was white. 
Above us was a Violet sky. The willows by the road. 
side were amber yellow. An enterprising robin was 
looking about, and now and then blithely singing, per- 
haps at the thought that spring was so near, for spring 
comes early in Southern Iudfana. ‘‘{ never saw any- 
thing like it,” he repeated. ‘‘ Did you?’ R»-collec- 
tions of what I had seen in more refined circles made me 
hes{tate. ‘‘ I never saw so bad, or undieguiced a case,” 
I said at last, trying to be truthful. 


A FAITHFUL SERVANT. 
By M. L. B. Branca. 


HAVE her! Do not ask where I live, nor try to 

win her away from me! Indeed, I do not believe 
ehe would suit you. Sbe does not look neat and pretty 
to wait on the table or attend the door, and I dare 
not Jet her dust my bric-d-brac. I still make the cr ff ze, 
the pastry, the salads and sauces, but these are things I 
like to do, and they are not fatiguing Housekeepers 
who have all of their own work on their hands wil! 
appreciate, as those more easily circumstanced may not, 
what a luxury a strong, faithful helper must be, albeit 
homely, coarse, and ungraceful. 

Ellen is Irish, and fifty years old at least. She “came 
over” long enough ago to have lived with many differ- 
ent families in town, and she speaks well of them all, 
for she is a loyal soul. But she keeps her old-country 
ways of working, of thinking, and of epeaking, and she 
has a shrewdness and humor which have really added 
to the sunshine of the house. 

‘*T likes to make fires,” she says, heartily, ‘‘ and I likes 


to make beds.” 


“Och, Paddy McGee!” she exclaims when she lets 
anything fall, or burns herself. : 

She has an odd way, when setting a room In order, of 
putting el] the shoes or slippers she may find {n a row 
set up against the wall on their toes. In Uncle Ben’s 
bedroom, finding a pair of socks on the floor, she drew 
them over the two posts at the foot of the bed, where 
he could not fall to see them, But I looked long for 
my fur gloves one day, and at last had to go out wear- 
ing thin ones because it never occurred to me to glance 
up at the top of a picture on the wall, where some hours 
after I saw my gloves laid, one on each corner. 

Bat Elen gets up before light in the morning, and 


' when I come downstairs the fires are all burning bright, 


the kitchen {is clean, the stove blacked, and the kettle 
boiling. 

“I likes to see a place clean,” she sald one day. 
‘*The Lord wil! not come into a place that doesn’t be 
kept clean.” 

When she sald that, it gave me a little start, such as I 
get sometimes when reading Kingsley or Macdonald, 
and absolutely it has made me more particular ever 
since about my own room, which I used sometimes to 
like to neglect a little, so as not to feel like a slave 
to it. 

She does not complain because we have not the sta- 
tionary tubs, nor all the modern -convenfences. She {s 
sorry, on the whole, that the water fs brought into the 
house, for once in a while the pipes freeze (by no fault 
of hers), and sometimes the water looks muddy. She 
SAYS : 

** An’, shure, weren't the wella good enough, with the 
fine water in them that the Lord gave ?” 

The only thing she has asked for, and this she really 
urged. was & coal sifter. 

‘I'll mot Jet any coal go to waste if ye’ll get me a 
riddler, and ye'll see what a good fire I makes cf the 
clnoders.”’ 

She has a clever way of evading a question, as when 
Uocle Ben asked, with a little of an old man’s curi- 
osity : 

‘*I supp%se, now, E'len, you have as much as five 
hundred dollars laid up tn the bank ?” 

She stared at h!m a moment. poor Ellen, in her coarse 
dress and shabby shoes, and then safd: 

An’/shure, what’s five hundred dollars?” I don’t 
believe Tsll«yrand cou!d have answered better. 

Another time he sald: 

‘* Ellen, when the priest preaches in Latin, you‘don’t 
understand a word, and what good does it do you ?” 

‘*A>»’, shure, if we understood him, we’d be as wise 
as himself,” replied our philosopher. 

Last summer we had a hired girl who was extremely 
pretty, and did credit to the faml!y whenever she an 
swered the door-be!ll or went out on the street to hall the 
baker’s wagon. She was very nice to look at, and wore 
rv ffied aprons and tucked skirts. But she hurried her 
work through datly, and spent a large part of her time 
making rick-rack out in the hammock. She had to be 
regularly reminded to make up Uncle Ban’s bed, and 
was wasteful in cooking, without even then attaining 
success. It was annoying, too, to have to call her in to 
gee to her fire or to put on her vegetables, while she was 
chatting with a smart young man over the fence. 

But Ellen! she saves all the drippings, makes starch 
and soap hold out wonderfully, and, I think, cherishes 
a secret hope of manufacturing soap herself when warm 
weather comes. The children’s pet hens, of which they 
have rather tired, she has taken under her charge, and 
coaxed the milkman to bring her a bag of hay to make 
fresh nests, and the good fowls have actually begun to’ 
lay, before eggs have yet dropped lower than thirty 
cents a dezen ! 

It is Ellen who never murmurs whee Uncle Ben 
comes in just at dinner-time, and asks for a hot j ohnny- 


| cake and sausages, 


‘*Shure ” she says, aside,"to me, “ye must have pa- 
tlence wid folks whin they’re old, jan’ it'll bring ye 
good luck ” 

When Elen has done her part in the kitchan, it ts 
iike taking up fancy-work for me to go there to make 
coffee or crcquetter, omelet or biscuft. I cannot find a 
trained servant who could do all of these things and 
what Ellen does too, nor do I seek one now, for the 
care and planning which devolve upon me are pleasant 
without weariness—the very poetry of housekeeping. 

When I see this willing, hard-working woman, with 
her heavy step and clumsy hands, doing every hard and 
disagreeable task about the house—picking over apples 
and vegetables, sweeping out the cellar, sifiing coal, 
scrubbing fi»ors and steps, putting out the Mne in freez 
ing weather, washing and froning—always cheerful, 
often singing, and thoughtful of each one’s comfort, it 
seems to me that [ am seeing a soul grow strong and 
fine with self-sacrifice, with charity, and with single- 
nees and honesty of purpose. 

Here she comes now, to say to me: 

** We'll soon be having spring, ma’am, an’, shure, it’s 
pleasant whin the grass does be getting green and the 

birds are all a-whistling !” 
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EXERCISE: ITS NEED AND VALUE. 


R WALTER B. PLATT, ina paper read befor ® 
the S cial Sclence Convention at Saratoga, gaid : 


‘Tf there is one general physical difference between the 
country-bred and the city-bred man, it lies in the size and 
strength of the muscles of the s»oulder and arm. This use 
of the arms has in both men and women an impcrtant bear- 
ing on the general health, since it increases the capacity of 
the chest and thereby the surface of lung tissue, where the 


blood is spread out in thin-walled veesels, through which | 


the oxygen and carbonic acid easily pass in opposite direc- 
tions, serving thus the double purpose of feedirg the body 
moreabundantiy and of removing a constantly accumulating 
waste product. A man may walk {n an hour foar m!les on 
a city sidewalk and reach his desk tired, exhansted of force, 
and better only for the open air and a slight increase of the 
circulation. Had he spent half that time in a well ordered 
gymnasium using chest and rowing weights, and, aftera 
sponge bath, if he had gone by rapid transit to his office, 
he would have found his work of a very different order, 
easier to do, and taking less time to perform it. The 
remedy for this state of things is to cause every man and 
woman to real'ze the importance of arm exercise. Make it 
compulsory in school, and popular after leaving school.” 
In relation to the need and value of exercise, Dr. 
Fieet Spler, in a recent number of the ‘‘ Epoch,’ said : 


‘‘T am a strong believer in physica! culture, but physical 
culture is something entirely different from outdoor sports 
as they are carried on at present. Americans do not take 
enough exercise. Many patients that come to the doctor 
need outdoor exercise more than they do medicine. 
some one bas sald, the dyspepsia from which a man suffers is 
oftentimes more in his legs than in his stomich. The great 
difficnity with our sports is that they develop one set of 
muscles at the expense of the others. A man who trains for 
a epectalty is trained only in the parts of the body brought 


chiefly into play in that particular sport or recreation. A 


tenuis player trains in one way, a raonuer ia another, while 
a boatman zoes through an entirely different course from 
either. Each of these athletes {s strong {n one direction, 
but he has neglected general muscular exercises for the 
sake of developing a special locality. It will be found that 
the man who Is physically strong in a special sport is weak 
in some part of his body. A man, for instance, who in- 
tends to be a runner will so train as to develop the muscles 
of his legs ; but he will reduce the weight of his body above 
his legs in order to carry less weight. 

‘‘ Pedestrianism is wholesome when it is indulged in for 
pleasure, but it is bad in contests. The professional pedes- 
trian finally becomes entirely broken up; the stomach and 
general system are exhausted by too much exertion. 

‘* Rowing is one of the best exercises if indulged in mod- 
erately, but an oarsman can row tn a contest until entirely 
exhausted and not know it until he is anaes from his boat 
para!s zed, so to speak. 

‘* Base-ball is full of danger, eects to the pitcher. 
So true is this that the base-ball pitcher's arm as well as 
the tennis arm are recognized in the medical profession as 
special diseases. The exercise in base-ball ts very violent, 
and sooner or later causes overstrain. 

‘‘Toennis is a violent exercise, and is liable to be carried 
too far. | 

‘‘ Running is too much of an ontburst to be of service in 
a general way, and is only good on account of the previous 
training necessary to followitup. It carries its own rem- 
edy with it in the natural giving ont of the legs before the 
rest of the body is exhausted. 

‘‘ Training should bring up the gereral physical status to 
a point that will enable it toendure its utmost, and: with jast 
a little to spare for the push of the urgent moment. Theres 


should be just enough strength left to make the finish better, 


than the start—to break the record of the individual, so to 
epeak, and leave him in better physical condition thaa 
before. The sensible and physiologicil way for a man to 
take cutdoor sport is, acting on medical authority, to de- 
velop by special exercises the parts of his body that are 
weak. Ifa man takes any prideina systematically rounded 
physique, he should give his whole attention to tha organs 
that are weak. It is surprising to methat horeedack exer- 
cise is not indulged tn more than itis. Many young men 
spend enough money on their vices or follles toenable therm 
to buy and keep a horse. I would suggest that for those 
who cannot own a horse, riding clubs might be formed. 
Let the horses he used by members of the clubs just as boats 
are used by boating clubs. ‘The «xpense of keeping the 
horees, under such conditions, when divided up among 
members, would be emall, and the horseback exercise could 
be varied with the more vigorous sports in which most 
young men now indulge. Ino that way the s'rength of the 
body would be moret¢qualized. ‘The outskirts of New York 
and Brookiyn furnish many janes and roads that lead 
’ through beaut'!fal country, and the riders could not fail to 
enjoy themseives. 

‘‘] do not know of any outdoor exerciae so euitable for 
men asthe sports of the field. Hunting is a healthiulanda 
bencficial sport. There is jast enough excitement about it 
to make the exercise you take bencfictal. While you are 
walking you arethinking about something of interest ; while 
‘your body is being exercised your brain gets a stimulus. 
Hunting is good for the well and good for many whoare sick. 
1 have known invalids, sent tothe South with the advice that 
they should go shooting, to come back restored to health. 
The man who combines hunting in the ficld with horseback- 
riding, as is done in the South, has the best kind of ontdoor 
recreation. Field sports are for young men; the older one 
must be content with fishing or following the rabbit. I recall 
the case of the veteran writer for the sporting papers, 
Horace Smith. While yet a young man he was given up by 
his physician to die of consumption, He was in business, 


AS - 


| and his doctor told him he had better stop work and devote 
the remainder of hi: lifeto his dog and gun. Mr. Smith 
acted on the suggestion, and I am willing to admit that pos- 
sibly the doctor advised better than he knew, for this same 
young man died only recently at the age of eighty. In the 
sporting papers, to which he was a constant and valuable 
contributor, he constantly made public the fact that he 
attributed his restored health to theexerclises he had taken 
in the field.”’ 


THE KIND OF BOOKS THAT CHILDREN 
SHOULD NOT READ. 


By AMANDA B. HARRIS. 


HERE {8 no question about this one thing—that 

there {fs a vast amount of literature (so calle) in 
the form of books, and floatirg matter in mag: z'nes 
and newspapers, that children ought to have nothing to 
do with. 

Is there any subject upon which parents are more 
blind than about the books and papers their children 
read ? Take a bright little girl, say of eleven or twelve 
years, with the new passion for reading which often de- 
velops at about that age, and the number of books she 
will devour is simply incredible. Usually the taste is 
for fiction, and it grows at sstonishing speed ; and, un- 
fortunately, it Is often fiction of a vitiating kind. 

You will find by {uquiring atthe public libraries what 
is the character of books that some of these young read- 
ers call for. Not long ago a ilbrarfan who tries to re- 
strain this tendency tore in pieces the card which two girls 
(almost children in years) had presented to him. he was so 
disgusted with the list they had made out. On handing 
them another on which he had penciled the titles of a 
few tempting biographies for the voung, he beard one 
whisper, ‘‘I don't waut any /ifes,” with a scowl which 
meant that she would not read them. 

Poor children! They had been steeped {n Miss Brad- 
don and Mrs, Wood,‘even {n ‘“‘ Oulda,” and actually had 
read Frenca novels at will, till their hearts were full of 
murders, suicides, and elopements. They were brill- 
lant, susceptible girls, alert, responsive, highly Imag!- 
native ; and here their minds were betng stimulated and 
hurt by heated, passionate, or banefu! kinds of reading. 
It was nex’ to impossible to get them thoroughly inter- 
ested in anything but an exciting story. They were 
fast becoming creatures of moods and sentimentality, 
{nclined to be irritable; their ideas of life as well as 
their tempers w re being effected, and their dispositions 
were undergoing achange. Their whole future was in 
peril frcm this one cause. 

It is to any child, especially to a girl, a most beste 
able, a most disastrous, thing to grow up without con- 
trol over the feellags ; emotional, sensitive, but without 
balance; with no source of strength in time of need, no 
regulating principle, no power to meet calamity or dis- 
appointment, no inward steadfastness or ability to 
calm herself or bear the inevitable. What a tempest 
tossed spirit, what turbulence and what rebellion, what 
anguish, awaits the woman whose childhood has come 
under this curse! And the tendency of « lamentably 
large amount of modern fictitious literature is positively 
and potentially in this direction. 

It would be an amsz!ng revelation to many parents 
to be aciually brought face to face with the ugly fact 
that their children are absorbing literature which is 
weakening both their moral and intellectual natures ; 
that, instead of being made strong to mect life, they are 
growling limp and nerveless, and, without fiber or 
stamina, they are ready to be turned this way or that, 
or to go down when the pressure comes. 

What needed many a household is dizcourager 
of ‘so much reading. What is more needed is the ex 
ercise of dizcriminating oversight. Never shall a 
book be allowed to go into a child’s hands which an 
oldtr person has not first read. A single sentence some- 
ilmes determines the influence of a book, and some. 
times—of a life. A single sentence sometimes stays by 
ones memory forever ; and it is strange how the very 
things that ought not to be remembered do stay and 
hold fast. 

Not infrequently it happens that an author—even one 
who has the interest of the young at heart—spolls what 
might otherwlse have been a book to be commended by 
fntroducing some pernicious idea, by glossing over a 
wrong or tampering with a principle. Not long ago a 
prettily written story for girls appeared from the pen of 
sn approved author—a story not positively harmful 
until toward the close, where the abhorrence which 
ought to have been felt for the ‘‘ hero” was wholly neu- 
tralized by the appeal to the readers sympathies on 
acc. uot of the sad circumstances attending his death. 
And that is but a single instance. 

The whole subject of reading for the young can be 
summed up negatively in a few sentences. We cannot 
afford to have our boys and girls tako their tone from 
the heroes and heroines of sensational novels ; we are 
not willing that in books they should come under the 
influence of adventurers, profilgates, and unprincipled 


women, whose like {n real life we should shudder to 


aud ‘roofed with rude thatch and sods. 


have them brought into contact with, thouzyh endowed 
with all the talents and graces which bewllder the moral 
sense fn fictlon ; we protest against their acqualntance 
with the contents of books where religion, truth, honor, 
and purity are made a mockery of: we condemn that 
class of books where the lines between good and evil 
are so indefinite that it cannot be plainly seen where 
one ceases and the other begins. 

All books of highly colored views of life, of passion, 
of sentimentality, of questionable moral tone, of a 
quality and treatment whose effect is to confuse ones 
ecnse of right and wrong, should be severely let alone. 
Let the children alwsysa have the full benefit of the 
doubt. It is their right. And the responsibility fs on us. 


SUDDEN NEEDS. 


ITH the approach of cold weather the danger 
of sudden calls on the nursing capabilities of 
the household is imm!nent. Howto meet them intel 
ligently ig a very important question. And to meet them 
intelligently means more than the fact of knowlsg what 
todo. Frquently the nurse makes another natient for 
the care and anxilety of the household. Nowhere is 
zeal tempered by knowledge of more importance than in 
the sick-room—knowledge which embraces the care of 
the nurse 48 well as the patient. Many a patient 1a wor- 
ried into a fever because he must see the nurse suff-ring 
physically, being worn out in the service. Every 
attendant in a sick-room should study to save every 
unnecessary step. 
We ali know the value of hot applications, but the 
mode of making and the applying differ io almost 
every house. Ac exchange gives the following: 


‘* Wring several thicknesses of flannel out of cold water, 
so it will not drip; place between folds of paper, and lay it 
upon a hot register or top of a stove. Steam will generate 
and permeate the whole cloth, and thus the required tem- 
perature will be obtained. In this way there is no rgrning 
long distances to a kitchen, no burning of the hands, no 
uncomfortable moisture In the bed, and no ruffled tempers. 
A hot fomentation is beneficial in almost every acute dis- 
ease accompanied by severe pain, and is often of great 
service in chronic inflammations. It is more effectual and 
more accessible than any other therapeutic agent. By 
quick, prompt, and thorough use severe attacks of illness 
are often prevented.”’ 


This bas the merit of preventing dampnes: of the pa- 
tient’s clothes and the bedding. Woolen bags filled with 
sait or Indian meal are very good, because perfectly 
dry, and they hold the heat much ionger than wet 
cloths. For instant spplications nothing takes the 
place of hot water. No house is completely furnished 
that does not contain a hot-water bottle. 


Our Younc FOLKS. 
ALPHA. 


Ly ELAINE GOODALE. 


{S father’s name fs Mr. High Dog; he {s nearly 
seven feet high, and !ean and lank; wraps him- 
self in a dark-biue blanket in winter, and does not wear 
much of anything in summer. He smokes a great deal, 
and is usually silent and non committal in the family 
circle, and he does not bear the best of reputations 
abroad. Alpha’s mother is a woman of decision, and 
manages the houschold successfully according to her 
light. He has a little sister a year younger, and a more 
animated edition of himself, who is his companion and 
p'ay fellow, and he has a brother several! years older, who 
attends the boarding school at the Agency, and who, 
when he occasionally comes home to spend Sunday, 
adopts a somewhat superclifous afr, and is regarded with 
deep awe by everybody, {including his parents, or at 
least his mother. 

I say ‘‘comes home.” What is this home which is 
obviously looked down upon by a youth who has seen 
something of the world, but than which the little brother 
and sister have never known a better? It ia a large log 
cabin and a little one jolned together. Both are built of 
unhewn cottonwood logs after the fashion of a cob 
house, plastered with yellow clay without and within, 
But the Jarge 
one has & wooden floor, which distinction it shares with 
only three other houses {a the camp. It is roomy, and 
contains a cook stove, one wooden chair, several small 
trunks, & washtub, and one or two beds on the floor. 
Conspicuous on the mud plastered wall is a huge drum. 
A fine head-dress of feathers, several necklaces of teeth 
and shells, and ecarlet shirt and leggings, hang in fuli 
sight. This is a dance house, and as it is used for that 
purpose at least three nights in the week, most of the 
family life goes on in the smal! house, which is very 
small indeed, with one tiny window, and crowded to 
overflowing with a rusty stove set crooked and without © 
any feet, a tumble-down old bedstead, a broken chair, 
and a pile of blankets in one corner and of tinware in 
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another. Here Alpha and his sister -re accustomed to 
huddle ofa cold night, to get wha' -!+ep they can while 
the noisy drum is beating and thed : cers’ hands and feet 
and voices are keeping time in tue nefghboring apart- 
ment. Sometimes the soup kettle and the dish of hulled 
corn or plate of fried bread is here, and sometimes in the 
big house ; and aftera big dance there generally isn't any 
left. In that case there may be something to be had at 
a nelghbor’s. 

Alpha and hfs little sister—Rainbow is the meaning of 
her pretty Indian name—wander over the prairies to- 
gether day after day, go as far as they can, and come back 
when they sre hungry or sleepy. In the summer it isa 
pleasant life enough, for there are plenty of wild berries 
to eat—and if they are groen, so much the better—sweet- 


tasting roots to dig, little birds to shoot at with bow an‘ 


arrows, and curious sights and sounds to enjoy. It {s 
nice to bask in the dry heat; they are not burdened 
witn many clothes, and they can go In swimming fn the 
river whenever thwy feel like it. But it is December 
now, and sometimes it is bitterly ccld, and the principal 
amusement is sliding on the ice ; and Alpha, in his suit 
of browa duck, three sizes too large for him—bestowed 
by a paternal Government—bis cucrmous leather shoes, 
from the same source, and a cap and ragged scarf for 
all his outdoor equipment. sometimes finds {t hard to 
keep warm. He ts a philosopher, however, and finds 
consolation in his manly appearance. As for little 
Rainbow, she is clad grotesquely in several calico slips 
down to her heels, with wide flapping sleeves, and winds 
a large red and blue shawl tightly over ber head and 
about her small, lithe form. Both of them hold up 
their heads with a knowing air; both have sparklirg 
black eyes and piquant faces of a hue even darker than 
nature gave them; both have tangled black braids of 
hair—but there is a difference, notwithstanding. Alpha 
is nine years old—but he is a philosopher. He has 
quick perceptions, in common with his sister; but he 
studies human nature, he reflects, and she doesn’t. She 
is contented, and he is not—exactly. Ile is not discon- 
tented either, but he is on the lookout for something 
better. He knows it is there, and he takes life eerlousiy. 
He does not laugh so often as roguish little Rainbow, 
and when he does smile it is a singularly o/d smile. His 
mother says that he was born nine winters ago, when the 
moon was full, in February ; but he sometimes looks a 
hundred. 

One day something happens. Alpha’s father comes 
home in a communicative mood, and, after a long pull 
at his pipe, he opens his mouth. ‘The oracle speaks. 
They are golug to have strange neighbors. There are 
carpenters at work on the little frame house of two 
rooms put up eight years ago by the chief holy man of 
the white people, and which has been occupled only 
one winter. Five years {t has stood empty, and so has 
the weather-beaten little schoolhouse beside it, and now 
everybody has given up expecting anything fsom elther 
of them. Now and then, indeed, a flag is put up over 
the schoolhouse door, and a few neople go there when 
they see the flag, and there is reading out of a book, and 
talking to the whiteman’s God. Alpha went once, but 
he could not make anything out of it, and {t was cold, 
and he wag a little bit afraid. But now his father says 
that there are two white men, very skillful, and they are 
pulling down part of the Httle house and building 
another one on to it, and he bas heard that somebody Is 
coming there to live. Alpha fs excited. hi: must 
mean something. He slips out of the door, and his little 
sister runs after him, and, band-in hand, they 1ace over 
to the little frame house. It is just as their father said, 
and they spend a long afternoon watching the carpen- 
ters and playing with the chips. Alpha is more allent 
than usual on the way home. He is thinktog. The 
rest of the family do not admit even to themselves that 
it a matter of any {mportance, but he says to himself 
that he fe glad, aud he makes up his mind that, whatever 
comes, he is not going to be behindhand in getting his 
sbare. Accordingly he spends most of every day stand. 
ing around the ilttle house with his hands in his pockets. 
It seems to be growing very fast, and has three rooms 
inside, and a chimney, and a little room upstairs, and a 
log house joined on to the back. Some of the other 
children are often there, too, and they pick up little 
nails and pile broken bricks, and wonder a little, 
vaguely, what will happen next. The only one who 
seems to-know anything is a boy who has short hair 
and an English name, whose father can speak English 
and whose uncle reads out of a book on Sundays ; and 
this boy says that two white women are coming there 
to teach school ! He is confident and jubflant enough 
over his news, but nobody quite belleves him. It is too 
incomprehensible—but what fs that coming very fast 
over the hill? It is the Great Father's carrlage and 
horses, and when {t stops at the door of the little frame 
house the two white women jump out and look brightly 
at the children, and run Into the house as if they owned 
it themselves ! They do not look at all like Alpha’s 
mother and the women he knows; they are something 
like the white doctor's wife and the minister's wife at | 
the Agency, and still different from them and not 40: 


old, he thinks, They look very warmly dressed—tit is 
cold, when one stops to think about it |—and they have 
on long, shaggy coats and fur caps like a man, and no 
shawls, and their hair all up out of sight, and a litile 
round ball of fur to keep their hands in; he doesn’t 
quite know whether he likes it or not, but it is all very 
queer. They talk a great deal in their language to the 
carpenters, and to George’s uncle, who has been to a 
school very far away, and who knows the speech and 
ways of the white people ; and after a while they come 
out and say a few words in the Dakota language to the 
children who are standing there walting, but they don’t 
talk like other people, and you can hardly understand 
what they mean. They laugh a great deal, and shake 
hands with everybody, however ; last of all with Mr. 
High Dog, who is standing there in his blue blanget, 
saying nothing, but who looks hard at them when he 
shakes hands, and grunts in a pleasant sort of way, as if 
he rather liked their looks, Alpha thinks. Then they 
are helped into the carrlage—which is certainly odd 
enough in itself—snd are covered up with buffalo robes 
and driven away again The five or six children look 
at each other with a sort of mutual understanding, and 
presently scatter to their homes, Alpha lingering last of 
all. 


The Pretty Owl and the White River Lady—for such, 
being interpreted, are the names the Indians have given 
to the two white wonen—have been living for a week or 
two in the little frame house, and the strangeness of 
their looks and of the many wonderful things they 
have brought with them has worn off a good deal. 
To-day there is a rumor that those boys who wish it 
are to have their hair cut It has been tacitly agreed 
among the boys that if they are to go to school and 
learn English they want citizens’ clothes and short hair. 
Most of them have their {ll-fitting suits of brown duck 
from the issue of ‘“‘annuity” clothing, and they fully 
realize that the long braids are an anomaly. Alpha has 
heard the bigger boys argue the point, and is deter- 
mined to do the correct thing at all hazards ; he pru- 
dently says nothing to father and mother, but qulfetly 
comes away and marches boldly up to the schoolhouse 
door, with the little sister ‘‘tagging on behind,” as 
children say. The tall brother-in-law of one of the 
boys, who has been far away to school, too, stands in 
the middle of the room with a pair of sharp scissors in 
his hand, and combs and towels are lying on a chair, 
but the big boys who asserted their manly rights so 
loudly have all disappeared. The fathers of some have 
objected, and the grandmothers of others have bewaliled 
themeelves, and nobody quite dares to be the first to 
take so decisive a step. There are several hanging 
about at a safe distance and waiting further develop- 
ments—one hoping to be urged a little, and another 
making a pretext of hunting up some other boy. Alpha 
pays no attention to this frivolous behavior on the part 
of his companions, but marches straight up to the awful 
chair, sits down, and demands histurn Now even the 
amateur barber hesitates a little, and turns doubtfully to 
the ladies, who have just comein. This is such a little 
fellow, and his parents are among the wildest Indians in 


the camp. It zs rather a tremendous thing to shear the 


first locks—those long locks which the male Indian clings 
to with all the pride of Samson. Alpha looks up im- 
patiently and reproschfully at the moment’s delay. 
‘** Are you sure you want it cut ?” sternly demands the 
tall Indian with the scissors. ‘‘ Yes, I do,” stoutly 
replies the small candidate. That settles the question. 
There is a grinding noise, a click of the shears, and the 
first braid falls. Alpha clings stoically with both grimy 
little fists to the towel which has been tucked about his 
neck, and even calls attention to some forgotten little 
wisps of hair which stray across his forehead. The 
little sister wanders about the room and prattles in her 
pretty way to the white ladies, regardless of the fact 
that they cannot understand her. Presently they go 
home together—one with a new red hood—Alpha trans- 
formed and radiant, carrying a plece of soap and a gay 
handkerchief. He has a new name, too—Alpha. He 
doesn't know what it means, but the ladies do. And 
the little sister is named Dora Another boy is in the 
chair, and two more waiting their turn when he goes. 
The ice is broken. When he gets home his mother is 
horrified at his appearance, and scolds him vehemently ; 
but he knows that she will soon become reconciled to 
it, and does not take much notice. His father smokes 
and disapproves in silence. 

The next day school opens, and Alpha goes to school. 
The second morning he takes Dora with him. It is all 
very new and strange, and it is hard work to sit still so 
long at first. But Alpha is soon satisfied that he can 
master his lessons, and he works patiently hour after 
hour with his untrained ifttle fingers at the unmanage- 
able pencil, trying to write words which he has learned 
to pronounce, and whose meaning he has grasped long 
ago. He comes to school whenever be sees the flag— 
or at night the lantern—and sometimes finds himself at 
& prayer-meeting, at the young men’s singing school, at 
the women’s sewing circle, at a meeting of the parents, 


| 


or at Saturday evening games, as one after another of 
these features are introduced. He stays at all or any 
of them until he is turned out, and listens and observes 
with the curious intentness of some little wild creat- 
ure. 

It is a proud day for Alpha when little Dora {1s 
smuggled into the house, after school, and half an hour 
later runs out to him clean and shining, and clad in 
new white garments and a clean calico frock, with bows 
of red ribbon dancing on the ends of her ‘ong wet 
braids. She pulls up her little frock and shows him 
her warm red flannel petticoat with a perfectly radiant 
face A day or two later Alpha himself {is called out of 
school, and when he appears again a little hum of won- 
der and approbation greets him as he marches down the 
aisle to take his seat, scarcely able to walk straight for 
the entirely new sensation that overwhelms him—an 
intense and delighted consciousness of good clothes He 
looks like the pet of any household, in gray flannel 
shirt, long stockings, and knickerbockers Even his 
mother, though she criticises the knee-breeches, is ss- 
tonished and not a little vain of his appearance. It is 
in both of them, however, a harmless and even de- 
sirable vanity, which contributes largely to their self- 
respect. 

Alpha is very happy—too happy for a true philoso- 
pher, who ought to preserve an equable frame of mind, 
prepared for the ups and downs of life. The wheel has 
been up, and now itshould go down Mr. High Dog 
follows a nomadic instinct which tells him to change 
his abode for a season, although it be February, and 
the family must needs be off. One day the children are 
not at school, and their teachers, seeking them at the 
house, find it locked and barred. They hear presently 
that High Dog and his family have gone to the island 
to cut wood, and for a month there is no sign or word 
of them. A month of snow and sunshine, of cold and 
high winds—a month of living in tents and moving 
from place to place—of breaking the ice on the river 
for water and cutting the bushes for fuel—of more than 
the old hardships and the old wildlife Fancy ‘‘camp- 
ing out” in the dead of winter, in a country where the 
mercury sinks to 40 below zero ! 

One raw day in March, a woebegone but undaunted 
little figure appears at the schoolhouse door—a figure 
in torn shirt and ragged knickerbockers, with the hat 
tipped jauntily on one side over a childish face with an 
old, pathetic smile. Where is Dora? Dora 1s sick. 
The involuntary prodigal is welcomed back, and pres- 
ently the white ‘‘ medicine woman ” sets out, in a sharp 
snow-storm, to visit the little sister. She sits on a cracker- 
box, crouching close to the stove in the hot, unventilated 
room, with face unwashed and hair uncombed, and the 
old Dakota dress clinging to her emactated little form. 
The sparkling black eyes and the piquant smile, dis- 
playing two rows of white, uneven, expressive teeth, are 
still there ; but the forehead and hands are burning hot, 
and the little creature coughs painfully. The next two 
or three days are anxious ones to the white ladies, but 
they have the alarmed father’s consent to give her the 
white man’s medicine instead of the Indian nostrums 
with which he has been plying her, and they take her 
nourishing food, and in an incredibly short time she {s in 
schoo] again, shivering in her thin old dresses. The 
dear red petticoat and the crisp new frock have been 
torn to bits on the bushes of the island. | 

The child must be clothed again, but this time the 
mother must be enlisted in the work. Her self-respect 
has been promoted by seeing her children suitably clad 
—now it must not be killed by too much giving. One 
or two long conversations find her reasonable. She does 
not know much about sewing on civilized garments, but 
she {gs willing to learn, and with her ald Dora is soon 
warm and radiant once more As the days go by the 
mother’s interest grows, until one morning she brings 
her husband’s favorite head-dress to exchange for a new 
pair of knee-breeches for Alpha! How she ever gained — 
his consent does not appear ; but the circle of feathers 
and the pendants of gayly colored horsehair stream 
harmlesely from the end of the bamboo curtain pole in 
the pretty parlor of the mission-house, while High 
Dog’s children are wel] dressed and happy, and learning 
fast. Only sometimes little Dora !s very late in the 
morning, and Alpha has great black rings under his 
eyes, and almost falls asleep at his desk—that is, when 
there has been a bigger dance than usual the night 
before 

One afternoon at about this time the ladies call at the 
High Dog mansion, and chat a little while with Mrs. 
High Dog, who is sitting in the sun working on a 
pair of moccasins. The eldest son {s at home fora visit 
of a day or two, and he wears a softened and far less 
supercilious manner than of old, and lets fall a word or 
two appreciative of the change in his brother and sister. 
Presently he runs into the house, and, as he leaves the 
door open, the ladies can see him go softly up to a bed 
in the corner, and, bending over a small bundle, very 
tenderly avd cleverly lift one end of a handkerchief 
which covers the face of—his sleeping baby sister! A 
new baby ! and how quietly the event is taken! Yet 
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somehow the tiny, quaint creature, which grows prettier 
every day and looks so like himself and Dora, is a new 
bond to civilization for Alpha’s mother. She is a 
woman of much energy, who has always been faith- 
ful to her duty as she saw it, and now she is aroused 
to new opportunities. A waking intelligence beams 
out of the middle-aged, maternal face, and beautifies 
the hard yet never quite unlovely features One fair 
spring Sunday morning she comes to church for the 
first time in her life, with the baby im her arms; fs 
cordially welcomed, and comes regularly thereafter 
She washes the baby, and washes Dora, and the little 
black elf becomes a clean, sweet, wholesome child, who 
looks like one of Kate Greenaway s creations, in the 
quaint, large-patterned chintz, with short waist and 
grandmother skirt, bought for her by her father and 
made in half a day by her mother’s nimble fingers 
Her father buys her, too, a pair of scarlet stockings, 
and she wears asmal! high-crewned hat sent her by a 
little maiden {a far-off Boston She knows a good many 
English words, and Alpha knows more’ Day by day 
his knowledge and his self-respect increase—and yet 
something is wanting. | 

My story began in December. It ends on a hot, 
bright day in June, when the air is heavy with the 
ecent of wild ‘roses and the prairie is white with 
nameless and countless wild fl»wers' The Bishop 
comes to White River Camp. There is a crowded 
service ‘at sunset in the bare, clean smelling school- 
room. It is growing a little dark, and yet the lamps are 
not yet lighted. The air thrills with the mellow thun- 
der of a familiar hymn, sentup by deep men’s voices. 
Alpha shrinks into his corner, with hands nervously 
clasped, and eyes intent upon the strange scene before 
him He understands a little of it now. He knows 
‘Our Father,” and he {is not so much afraid as he once 
was to talk to the white man’s God. But they are giv- 
{ng his little sister, his faithful playmate, to that won- 
derful God to-night, and he {fs not beside her! 
mother brought her at the very last moment—for it was 
not easy to mske up her mind—and there she stands 
before all the people, the firet in the row of little chil- 
dren—the first to kneel with a quaiot solemnity and 
fee] the trickling drops on her forehead, an' take her 
Christian name. All the other little girls are dressed in 
pure white, like the Pretty Owl and the White River 
Lady who stand beside them and speak for them a! — 
shining in the dim light’ Dora came tro late for the 
new frock, but in time for the heavenly blessing ; and 
Alpha’s eyes fill as he gazes with all his sow) at the tiny 
bent head and elfin figure in its dusky grardmother 
gown. A great resolve Jays hold of him. He, too,‘wiil 
be baptized the next Sunday. 


FISHING-LINES. 


HE boys in Calva, as well as the boys in America, 
have their favorite sports and pastimes. We 
know how dear to the heart of alm st all boys {s a well- 
finished fishing-pole and tackl:». The merits of each 
owner's pole have furnished food for long discussions 
during recess and before and after school. especially on 
the reassembling of school after the summer vacations 
The fishing-lines used in this country are of twine, 
but In China they are the product of a moth. Adele 
M FYteld, of Swatow, China, writes to the ‘‘ Swiss 
Cross :” 


‘‘In some of the Chinese shops there are sold, for about 
one cent each, little coils of translucent, yellowish thread, 
from five to ten feet long. When old and dry they are 
rather brittle; but when they have been soaked for ten 
minutes in warm water in which rice has been boiled, they 
toughen, and will bear the strain of a four or five pound 
weight. They are used as fishing lines, and are reckoned 
the best for creek or coast. They are unwittingly supplied 
to the fishermen by a butterfly. The large and beautiful 
Atlas moth, with pink stripes and six glowing crescents on 
its brown wings, flits about and lays its eggs on the tallow 
trees The eggs hatch in the sunshine, the tiny caterpillars 
come out and feed on the fresh leaves, and grow to be four 
inches long and an inch thick. They are of a bright pale 
green color, with a horny black head and jaws, and with 
eight pairs of legs. The six 'egs on the thorax are jointed, 
and each ends in a claw, while the other five pairs of legs 
are telescopical, and end in disks surrounded by minnte 
hook . The caterpillars crawl, back do» nward, along the 
leaf-stems, and devour a leaf in a twinkling When they 
are full grown, and ready to spin the cocoons in which they 
would wrap themselves and change into butterflies, the 
Chinese boy may pounce upon them, slit them across the 
back, and draw out the two spinning glands, which lie 
looped along each side of the body cavity, close under the 
skin. There glands, when extended, are about three feet 
long and a tenth of an inch thick, dwindling to two fine 
threads that unite near an orifice under the mouth, where 
the silk is spun ont. They are full of the clear, viscid sub- 
stance that would be spun into the eocoon. After being 
drawn out whole, through the slit in the back, the glands 
are dropped into vinegar, to remove their outer coating, 
and are then stretched to double or treble their original 
length. When dry they form the fish-lines sold in the 
- shops.”’ 


THE CHRISTMAS CLUB. 


By OutvE E. DANA. 


T had grown too cool and wet for croquet and tennis. 
School tasks consumed all interest in books, save 
what was called forth by the last ‘‘ St. Nicholas” or 
Mrs. Whitney’s or ‘‘ Sophie May's’ latest book. Pedes- 
trianism was out of the question, save for practical pur- 
poses. Botany was out of season, and geology was one 
of the next year's electives in the B—— School. But some 
sort of a ‘‘ Soclety ” they must have, these brivht girls, 
who so flocked together, and could always work or play 
or even be idle better in company than alone, and who 
always liked, too, some name and bond beyond that of 
class or comradeship to hold them together and give 
them what the French pupils called esprit de'corps.”’ 

‘*But we're all so busy, or going to be,” said Bessle 
Randall, ‘‘ with our fancy-work and our Christmas 
toings, besides our lessons and our Christian Eadeavor 
work.” 

‘It must be something to which we can bring our 
work Saturday afternoons,” remarked Ruthie Lane 

‘* But I don’t see what it’s going to be,’ sald Allie 
Neal, despondently. ‘‘And the long evenings, and the 
rainy Saturdays, and all, are so dismal !’ 

‘* Dismal !” echoed Annie Rivers, ‘‘ when every girl 
of usis too busy, almost, to think—or ought to be! No 
wonder we can’t start a new club before Christmas !’ 

But next morning Ruthie burst upen the little group 
with the ecstatic announcement: ‘‘ Eureka for me this 
time! I'vegot aninspiration! Such adelightful plan ! 
Onoly it fan’t all mine to start with, and you girls must 
carry it out, as I know you will” But what it was she 
would not tell them till schoo) was out, and then she 
drew them into her mother’s sitting room on their way 
home and unfolded it 

And then and there was organized the Christmas 
Club. 

‘* Only,” said Ruth, ‘‘ we won't tell the name at first. 
The ‘C C's,’ we'll ca!l ourselves. And we’ll be making 
our Christmas gifts, and finding out new things, and 
some things we'll do together for the folks who aren't 
likely to get much, or need ’em especially. We wouldn't 
have any trightto be C C’sif ‘twas just for ourselves, 
you know” 

And within a day or two they had drawn up and 
adopted their brief constitution, getting over itas quickly 
as possible, and depositing it, when signed with Ruthie’s 
invalid Aunt Alice, who had suggested the name and 
purpose of the club. 

They have never shown this constitution to any other 
person, nor tcld its contents. But I know something of 
its spirit from the ‘‘C, C ‘s” own work 

‘* We'll have no assessments, for one thing,” said 
B:asie. ‘‘ I’m so tired of asking for money to pay dues 
here and there, and to give to this, that, and the other 
thing, when it isn’t my giving at all !” 

‘I’m in hopes,’ said Ruthie, ‘‘ we will even have to 
spend Jess on ourown gift-making by having the Ciub. 
And as for having things, and spending, and the like, 
why, we all remember the first article of our constitution, 
about self-denial and so forth, and what we're pledged 
to do to help other people, especially the sick or poor or 
sorrowful or deprived ones. 

‘* Auvtie says” the went on, ‘‘ that maybe we will 
find these things as bard to remember and to do as any 
of the reading or writing we ued to set ourselves in the 
Literary Assoclation. She thinks such things as we're 
going to do are «ver 80 muc: more important, and that 
they’ll be ever so much nicer, too, to remember after 
wards.” 

So every Saturday thereafter found our girls together, 
and busted with the work the Club had set itself to do. 
Mary a pretty trifle came from their hands to be admired 
and laid away till holiday time, for each had the benefit 
of the skill and knowledge of all the others. But it is 
not of these things I want now to tell, but of their happy 
plans and bright thoughts for other people than those of 
their own hous¢holds, kindred, or ‘‘ intimate friends.” 
Every week some gir) had an inspiration, some new, 
happy thought to tell, which she was sure they could 
jointly work out so as to carry a bit of Caristmas joy to 
some one whose life had little brightness. And if some 
of them emanated from older and wiser heads, the girls 
adopted them just as heartily. | 

One pretty little gift they prepared for a dear invalid 
friend, - little older than they. They called it ‘‘ Cheer 
for Sabbath Days,’ because Florence Denham, for 
whom they were doing it, would never leave the ‘house 
even for church. 

It was just a pretty little blank book, with quaintly 
lettered covers, and inside they had written the dates of 
all the Sundays of the year to come, and under each date 
a text, some verses of a hymn.or favorite poem, and then 
perhaps a paragraph in prose that held some good, wise, 
comforting thought. And each girl affixed her Initials 
to the date whose celected readings she had chosen and 
copied. 7 

Then each of them made a tiny equare of crazy patch- 
work, and they put them together and made a sofa cush- 


fon fora lonely, stranger teacher in the B—— School. 
** Because her home {s so far off, and they say her folks 
are poor, s0 maybe she won't get many presents,” said. 
tender hearted Ruthie. 

Then, in like manner, but of larger squares and less 
dainty material, they made a slumber-wrap fora certain 
maiden lady in the neighborhood, whom, by reason of 
her infirmities and her general lugubriousness, they had 
been wont to designate as ‘‘ that dismal, decrepit, deso- 
late, old Miss Rollins !” 

And I must state, too, that their feelings grew kind 
lier toward the lady from the time sald wrap was begun, 
till, when it was at length bestowed on its surprised 
and grateful recipient, they had for her only the warm- 
est pity and friendliest nefghbor-love. 

One more ‘‘ Book of Days,” too, they made, to send to 
a classmate traveling In Europe with an invalid mother. 
This was smaller than the other, and had a month’s 
readings only. But a more thoughtful token could © 
hardly have been devised. But most unique and perhaps 
most helpful of all was one they made for Jennie Alden, 
not long since one of the brightest and busiest of the 
.B Scbool Juniors. But she could never be with them 
now, save as, Once or twice, at her request, they met 
with her of a Saturday, that she might seem to particl- 
pate in their pleasant plans. A fall had brought on 
spinal disease, severe and incurable, and they all knew 
that no work they could do, anywhere, of any kind, was 
to be compared to the task of submission and cheerful- 
ness and loving trust that was set her, and which she 
was learning so well. | | 

The idea of this gift they took from Mrs. Ewing’s 
‘* Story of a Short Lip.” Leonard, the crippled little 
hero of the book, with his predilection for military 
**pomp and circumstance,” and especially his admiration 
of soldierly valor and endurance, began. you will re- 
member if you have read the story, a ‘‘ Book of Poor 
Things.” It was ruled and iliuminated and ribbon-tied 
—this of Leonard’s—and had space for three hungred 
and sixty-five entries. Aud each entry was to record the 
case of some person who bad been hurt or maimed, or 
was crippled cr deformed, yet who was, as he said, 
‘‘ very good and brave about it.” 

And so cur girls made out their shorter list of un- 
crowned and humble heroes and heroines who had had 
sore bodily trial to bear, and had borne {ft well and 
bravely and cheerfully. Some of the cases they had 
heard or read of ; others they themselves had seen and 
known. They were of persons in divers2 circumstances, 
of varying ages and conditions. And they judged right- 
ly that no gift they could give the friend who was pass- 
ing through similar experience could be so precious and 
helpful. 

One other proj-ct of theirs I must mention, and then 
close. Not far from the B—— School was a charitable 
‘* Home,” whose inmates were girls of ages correspond- 
ing to these four friends. Our girls were meaning to 
remember the ‘“‘ Home” with trifliog tokens, such as 
they could compass, when one of the girls recalled that 
the ‘‘ Home” had no library, nor any beginning of one. 
Why could not each of the ‘‘C C.’s” bring a volume, or 
two, or three, from her own collection, perhaps one she 
had outgrown, and each one, too, solicit books from her 
friends for the purpose? Certainly they might obtain 
some. Andthe result of the effort was fifty inviting 
volumes, neatly covered and numbered by the Christmas 
Club, a gift to the ‘‘Home.” They are an unfailing 
delight to the members of that institution. But I am 
sure the latter were not so glad {n receiving them as 
were cur ‘‘C. C.’s” in the giving. 


DIRECTIONS. 


NDER brown locks and golden, under chestnut 

and raven locks, are busy thoughts planning, 

What shall I get for my wiotersult ? Frownsand smiles 

result from the answer. We mresent ‘a recelpt for a 

lady’s dress ‘ that may help some of our young readers 
toward a decision : : 


‘* Let your earrings be attention, encircled by the pearls 
of refinement ; the diamonds of your necklace be truth, and 
the chain of Christianity , your bosom pin be charity, orna- 
mented with pearls of gentleness; your fingerrings ba 
affection, set round with the diamonds of industry; your 
girdle be simplicity, with the tassels of good-humor ; let 
your thicker garb be virtue, and your drapery politeness ; 
let your shoes ve wisdom, secured by the buckles of perse- 
verance.’’ 


You may think that itis impossible to get this kind of 
clothing at any of the stores; but you can certainly 
obtain all the effects almed at here by keeping the re- 
ceipt in mind when buying or ordering the winter sult. 
Do you not think the effect worth trying for ? 


Honor to the house where they are simple to the 
verge of hardship, so that there the intellect {s awake 
and reads the laws of the universe, the soul worships 
truth and love, honor and courtesy flow into all deeds. 


—[Domestic Life. 
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POWER TO FORGIVE SINS.' 
By LyMAaN ABBOTT. 


T weu'd seem as though the most superficial reader 
of the four Gospels c u'd hardly fail to note three 
characteristics in Christs minfstry : his profound sym- 
pathy with sinners, his autboritative declaration of the 
remission of their sins, and the consequent pecullsr at 
traction which his ministry presented to them. He not 
only healed mens physical diseases and taught them 
what they ought to do and migbt belfeve, he also shared 
their burdens of remorse and fear with them, and, with 
an authority and power pecullarly his own, relieved 
them of these burdens And yet this aspest of his life 
and work al] ratlonalistic portraits wholly ignore ? This 
aspect is strikingly illustrated by the two incidente in 
his Galilean ministry contained in our lesson for to-day. 
Christ was preachiag in a private house in Galflee ; 
possibly a peasant s hut, with its thatched roof of straw ; 
more probably in the open courtyard of some town or 
city house, shaded from the sun by a temporary awning 
such as was, and st{!] is, customary in the E st. The 
crowd filled the courtyard. and extended out through 
the open gateway fairly to the edge of thestreet. In the 
midst of the sermon the auditors were disturbed by the 
sound of men on the roof above; presently the roof 
was uncovered ; then four faces were seen peering down 
into the courtyard below; then they were withdrawn, 
and a little bed appeared in the opening with a person 
upon it; then it was slowly lowered down over the heads 
of the throng beneath The sermon came to a sudden 
pause ; the crowd elbowed and pu-hed its way back ; 
the bed was deposited at the feet of the preacher; the 
four faces peered down again upon preacher, spectators, 
paralytic There was a moment of silence ; the helpless 
invalid needed vo interpreter of his want; his silence 
was a moet eloquent plea’ And to his silence Christ 
spoke : ‘‘ B3 of good cheer, my child ; thy sins have been 
forgiven thee.’ * The Pharisees murmured at such an 


assumption. To forgive sins, they rightly argued, is 


the perogative of God alone. Christ answered their 
unspoken complaints as gently as he had answered the 
paralytic’s unspoken prayer. It is always easy to claim 
authority to forgive sins. It is not always easy to dem- 
ons'rate the authority by relieving the sinner of the just 
and visible penalty. ‘‘ That ye may know that the Son 
of man bas authority to forgive, I will lift off the pun- 
ishment”’ And, so saying, he turned to the helpless 
victim at his feet, and bade him take up his bed and 
walk. And immedfately he arose, took up his bed, and 
went forth befrr: them all. 

1. In this incident the first thing that must strike every 
thoughtful reader ts the profound and subtle sympathy 
of Christ The Evangelists apparently knew nothing 
more of the man’s history than we know now ; and it fs 
characterte'ic of the sacred historians that they never 
interweave a surmise with the!r narratives; they never 
treat us to a ‘‘ may have been.’”* But Christ knew. He 
saw that this silent sufferer was bearing a heavier bur- 
den than that of his imp»tence. It was the penalty of 
some ain ; it was self-i: filcted ; and the weariness of hie 
imprisonment was noihiog to the burden of his remorse. 
It was the foward and invisible burden which struck 
Carisi’s attention first; and to this he spoke: ‘‘My 
child tby sins have been forgiven thee.” The paralytic 
remained a paralytic still There was no outward ap- 


_ parent succor, as there had heen no outward express!on 


of need. The spiritual suffering was the one first to be 
relieved, though no one kcew how efficacious was the 
relief—as no one knew how heavy was the burden ex- 
cept the one to whom the good cheer was address d. 
The Caurch of Christ in its feeling toward sinners is 
continually vacillating between uncharitably bitter con- 
demnation and sentimental pitiful palliation. To-day 
we are ready to stone the woman taken in adultery ; to- 
morrow to think she was not so much to blame. Now 
we pillory the drunkard ; anon we coddie him. Now 
we think tbe rack or the fagot too good for the assassin ; 
then we react against our own cruelty and impute bis 
crime to a disordered brain. Christ never il)ustrated 
either of these phases of feeling. He was never bitter ; 
and he never excused. When the Paarisees murmured 
because he ate with publicans and sinners he suggested no 
palliation of their sin ; ha replied, They are indeed sick, 
but it is the elck, not the well, that need a physician ; 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for October 16, 1887.~ 
Matt {x .1-8 

*See fr example, Strauss’s Life of Jeaus, Renan’s Life of 
Jesus."»nd Rabb! Jeshua.”’’ It must be confessed, however that 
thixaspect of Carist’s ministry is often ignored by more orthodox 
historians. 

* This i+ a litera! rendering of the original, combining the re- 
ports of Matthew, Mark. and Luke. Aiford giv s the verb in 
the perfect tense in M .rk; all authorities gi eit ao in Luke. 

* They iiffer strikiagly from the historians of their time in 
contlaing themeive: to resording the observed or ascertained 
facts. See Micaniay’s Essay on Aistory for the character in 
these respects of Herodotus, Xenophon, and Thucydides. 


they are indeed sinners, but I have come to call not the 
rigbtecus but sinners to repentance. When, on another 
occssion, he met the same complaint, he illustrated how 
profoundly he felt the degradation of the congregation 
that gathered to hear h!m, by the atcry of the son who 
had spent hls all in rlotous living, and had descended to 
the very depths of servile drudgery and soul-despair. 
He pitied sinners, not because he palliated their sins, 
but b cause he felt the burden and the degradation of 
their sins so profoundly. To none of his critics did 
sin ever seem so Ceep and damnable as to him; but the 
greater the sin, the more the guilty wretch stood in need 
of his redeeming Jove. In all his utterances there is 
never an excuee for sin, and never an unpitying con- 
demnation of the sinner’ He forgave sin, but never 
excused it, Hts pity always condemned sin ; his con- 
demnation was always pitiful. He saw and felt the full 
enormity of sin, and carried {t as a burden on his own 
heart. It so oppressed him that when men saw his 
saddened visage they remembered the words of Isaiah, 
‘* Himeelf took our I{nfirmities and bare our infquities. ’ 
This oppression even extorted protest and tears from one 
who bore without a murmur personal abuse, and scourg- 
ing, end crucifixion. It was this sense of the heavy 
burden of ein which made him more than once ask fo 
plaintive tones, ‘‘ How long must I bear with you?’ 
which made him weep tears over Jerusalem ; which 
made hii sweat drops of blood in the Garden. There 
is not recorded sn instance in the Gospel in which he 
suggested a palliation for sin; nor one in which he re- 
fused forgiveness to the repentant sinner. 

2 But what is, perhaps more remarkable in this {ncl- 
dent is the authority with which he undertook to relieve 
the burdened sinner of his sin. ‘‘Thy sins have been 
forgiven thee There is to be found nelther in prophet 
going before nor {n apostle coming after any parallel 
to this dcclaration. David bad told his own experience 
of divine forgiveness. ‘‘I sald I will confess my trans- 
gression unto the Lord ; and thou forgavest the iniqul'y 
of my Isaiah had recorded God's premise of 
divine forgiveness: ‘“ L:t the wicked forsake his way, 
and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him re- 
turn unto the Lord, and he willl have mercy upon him ; 
and to our God, for be will abundantly pardon.” Paul 
formulated both experience and promise io the great 
epiritual law of Caristlanity : ‘‘ There is therefore now 
no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.’’ But 
pelther David, Isaiah, nor Paul ever undertook person- 
ally and with authority to pronounce the absolution of 
sin, either to individuals or to the race. 

The Pharisees were right ia their declaration that no 
one but G d can forgive sins. And yet this assumption 
of authoritative declaration of forgiveness was not re- 
tracted nor explaiued away by Christ; it was even 
reiterated and emphasized then, and repeated afterward. 
It was illustrated when he bade the impotent man 
** Sin no more, lest a worse thing come unto thee ;” when 
he said to the woman taken in adultery, ‘‘ Neither do I 
condemn thee; g», and sin no more ;” when he said to 
the woman that was 4 sinner, ‘‘ Thy sins are forgiven ;” 
when he promised the penitent brigand, ‘‘ This day shalt 
thou be with mein paradise.” But why need I illue 
trate more? The whole life is illustrious with Carist’s 
authori‘ative declaration of the forgiveness of sins : not 
& personal testimony like David's that God has forgiven 
sins ; not a prophet’s promise like Isaiah's that God will 
forgive sins; not a philosophic enunciation like Paul's 
thst God does forgive sins ; but a proclamation, withou: 
a parallel in the religious ifterature of the ages, ‘‘ Go, 
and sin no more ; ‘hy sins are forgiven thee’ This is 
the language neltner of experfence, nor of promise, nor 
of philosopby, but of authority. 

Inthis it seems to me, is the radical disiinction be 
tween Evangelical religion and all systems that are 
called L'beral. De'sm may say of God that he will for- 
give the penitent ; ii may cherish a hope; it may nur- 
ture an expectation. But Christianity declares that God 
has forgiven sins; it prcciaims a fact; it bestows an 
experience. Dcism may say to the remorse bearer, God 
will take away your burden. Caristianity takes it away 
aud gives him a song instead. The proclamation by 
Tetzel of pardon achieved, accomplished, and deliver- 
able, was 8 travesiy ; but it was a travesty of a pro’ound 
spiritual truth. Tne Church of Rome assumes an in- 
sight which 1! does not possess in undertaking to deter 
mine who are truly penitent, and who are therefore tru y 
absolved - But it does not assume any greater author- 
ity than Christ bas conferred upon his church in de- 
claring ihe remission and absolution of sins on the con- 
ditions of repentance and falth. To tell-people that 
God will forgive their sins if they repentis not to preach 
the Gospel. To carry them the good news that God has 
forgiven their sing, to announce wiih authority, Be of 


1 His condem”ation of the Pharisees ends with a lament. 
Matt. 37.33. 

* It is not without sigaificaace that the verb is in tha past 
tense. 

It should be said that the most spiritual authorit'es in the 
Roman Catnolic Church disavow such insight, and declare that 
priestly absolution 's always and neoessarily conditional on re- 
pentance aud faith in the penitent. 
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good cheer, thy sins have been forgiven thee, go and 
sin no more, is to preach the forgiveness of sins as Christ 
preached it. And when it is thus preached, whether it 
be by Luther, or Wesley, or Chalmers, or Finney, or 
Beech-r, or Moody, : r Spurgeon, whether with culture 
and el*quencs and rhetoric or without it, it always 
draws men to hear, and sends them away to live. 

3 It remains to speak of the mu‘ual attraction which > 
Carist had for sinners and wh'ch sinners had for Christ. 
Men found fault with him, not because he preached to 
sinners, but because he associated with them, ste with 
them, made them his companions. Nor are we to think 
of these as merely poetic and romantic s{nners, senaitive, 
peniient, full of aspira'ions after virtue, only needing to 
be guided toward it. The drunkards and harlots of 
Christ’s time were like those of our own time—prcsafic, 
corrupt, ignoble, degraded specimens of humanity. We 
need no other evidence of this than the unanim: us testi- 
mony of antiquity respecting the tax gatherers. The 
universal detestation felt for them in Palestine was no 
groundless prejudice. The tax collector bought the 
privilege of collecting taxes in a given district, and paid 
a fix-d sum over to the government or to the larger 
contractor ; all he could get out of the peop’e over his 
contract prica was his gain. Every species of over- 
charge, false accusation, and oppression was resorted to. 
The Talmud classes the publicans with thieves and 
assassins; none of their money could be knowingly 
applied to religious uses ; they were the customary com- 
panions of the outcast and the alien ; their reputation 
was little better at Rome than at Jerusalem; Cicero 
declares them the basest of mankind ; a Latia proverb, 
current througoout the Empire, stigmat'z:d them as 
altogether robbers ; even Nero attempted to abolish the 
nefarious system and abandoned the attempt only- be 
cause the ‘‘ ring” was too strong forhim. Carist s{goal- 
izad the beginnings of his ministry by iavitlaga member 
of this disreputable class to leave his profession and 
become an apostie of the new rel'gion; and when Mat- 
thew signalizad his change of life by inviting his old 
associates to a feast in honor of the new Rabbi, Christ 
did not hesitate to accept the invitation and sit down at 
a table at which no orthodox Jew and hardly any repu- 
table Roman would have sat. : 

The attraction which sinners had for Christ was that 
which a primeval forest has fora pioneer, or a patient 
for the pbysiclan, ora dull pupil for the true teacher. 
He enj>yed the work of reclamation. Thisis what hs 
meant, I suppose, when he promised his disciples that 
his joy should remain wiih them and be fulfilled in 
them. This is wnat is megnt by the prophet when he 
declared that the Carist should see of the travail of his 
soul and be satiefied. This is the pecullar and inex- 
pressible joy of Christian service, the joy of receiving 
and reclaiming and rebuilding men out of the dédris of 
wrecked humanity. The attraction which Carist had 
for sinners was bis profound sympathy for them and 
his authoritative declaration of forgiveness to them. The 
sympathy without theauthority would have been va!ue- 
less ; the authority without the sympathy, repellent. He 
who denounces sinners will never draw men toh!m; he 
who excuses sioners will draw them even less. He who 
profoundly feels their unuttered and often unrealized 
burdens, who makes them feel the burden of their own 
sin, and then, with authority, declares the forgiveness 
and remission of their sins, will always have the sinners 
and publicans draw near to hearhim. If our Protest- 
antism is weak, and our churches half full and our 
pulpits paralyzed, itis not for want of sch >larsh!p, or 
oratorical device, or soundness in docirine ; tt is because 
the ministry fail either in a profound sense of human 
sinfulness and the heart-sorrow it entails, or in an 
authoritative and positive faith in the forgiveness of sins 
and the life everlasting If our Sabbath school is haif 
full, and teachers and echolars are irregular in attend- 
ance, the remedy is not in festivals or plcaics or ban- 
ners or prizes; it is ia a profound realization of the 
temptations and tins of childhood, and adivine power to 
eculp the soul even of childhood against temptation and 
to free it from the burden of sin. Every Christian 
minister—that is, every Christian servant—has the right 
and the need to be, not only a teacher and a benefactor, 
but also, in a true sense, by the profuundness of his 
sympathy and the vitality of his faith, a sin-besrer for 
others. And in the measure {n which he thus partakes 
of the character of Christ he will fiad himself drawn to 
sinful men that he may reclaim them, and sinful men 
drawn to him that they may be reclaimed. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. Describe an Orfental house. 

2. What is the palsy? Is it curable by natural 
means ? 

3 Why did Christ first announce the fergiveness of 
sin2, and afterward th: healing of the disease ? 

4 What light is thrown on the nature of faith by the 
menifestaticn of falth in this incident ? 

5 Can any one forgive sins but God only ? If not, 
why were notthe Phariscesright? 
6, Wha: bearing bie this tacident om the 
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Catholic doctrine of absolution ? What is that doctrine ? 
How does it differ from the doctrine of the Episcopal 
Church ? 

7 Describe the publ!icans; their profession ; their. 
character. 

8. Is the proverb true or false: Men are known by 
the associates they keep? If true, why was not the 
Poarisees’ criticism on Christ just ? 

9 Are followers of Christ to eat and drink on terms 
of social equality with sinners? If not, why not? If 
yes, on what conditions and for what purpose ? 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
POWER TO FORGIVE SINS. 
By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER, 


HERE was one thing which the Lord J.ius3 had 
power to do which was far greater than stilling 
. the tempest, healing the sick, giving sight to the 
blind. or even raising the dead to life again. le had 
power to forgive sins. Just as truly as he could take 
away disease from the body he could take away sin 
from the soul; just as he could say to the tempest, 
** Be still,” he could give peace by a word to the soul 
that was full of distress and trouble because of its 
wrong doing. The ecribes and the Paarisees heard 
away in Judea of thia wonderful teacher who was doing 
such miracles and teaching such strange things up in 
Galilee, and they sent some of their wisest men to see 
and hear him, They came into a house where Jesus 
waa, and sat with a great crowd of people listening to 
what he was saying, and watching him as he hea'ed the 
sick. By and by the crowd was 80 great that no more 
could come in; they could not even get near the door. 
But there was a man {n that clty who wanted to get to 


Jesus He was sick with the palsy so that he could 


not help himself at all. but had to be carried on a 
kind of mattress by four persons. He believed Jesus 
could heal his body, and so he had his bearers take 
bim to the house. In spite of all they could do, they 
could not get in. but they did not give up and go away 
discouraged They said, ‘‘ We must get to Jesus, and 
we will.” Perhaps the sick man told them what to do, 
but at any rate they found some way to get up to the 
roof of the house, and they took up some of the matting 


of which it was made and lowered the bed, with the- 


sick man on it, right into the midst before Jesus. Every 
one must have heen astonished. The scribes avd Pharti- 
sees looked at Jesus and wondered what he would do, 
but Jesus only looked at the sick manu and his friends 
The story says he saw their faith. How did he see it? 
By their actions ; because they took great pains to get 
to him ,; becauce they were so much in earnest that they 
would not be kept bsck or hindered ; and then, besides 
their aetions, he could see right into thelr hearts. and 
knew j ist what they were thinking. He could see that 
the sick man wae saying, ‘‘ I have been so wicked I do 
not deserve to be healed, but if I only can have one 
more chance I will show my gratitude by a better life. 
Surely this man who can raise the dead can take away 
my sins” As he lay there in silence Jesus fixed his 
eyes upon him and ssid, ‘‘Son, be of good cheer ; 
thy sins be forgiven thee.” 

The sick man did not move from his bed. I think 
he was 80 full of happiness to feel that all the burden of 
sin was gone from his soul that he did not think about 
his body. But the scribes who were looking on could 
- not see that his soul was healed, and in their hearts they 
thought, ‘‘ This man cannot forgive sins ; only God can 
forgive sins, It {is wicked for him to say such things ; 
but because he cannot heal his body he pretends to 
forgive his sins ” 

Jesus, who knew the thoughts of the sick man, knew 
theirs aleo, and he sald to them, ‘‘ Wherefore think ve 
evil in your hearts ? Do you think it is an easy thing to 
say, ‘ Thy sins are forgiven thee,’ but a hard thing to 
bid a man rise up and walk? “Then I will show you, 
by healing this man’s body, that I have power also to 
forgive sins.” 

These were not exactly the words which Jesus sald, 
but that is what they meant; and then he turned to the 
sick man and sald, ‘‘ Arise, take up thy bed, and go 
unto thine house ” 

Instantly the man who had been so helpless arose 
and went away to hishouse Can you not think how 
the people that were pressing about the door would 
crowd back to open a wey for him, and watch him 
with wondering eyes, and how the man himself would 
be so full of j>y that he would fcarce'y see them, but 
only go on faster and faster until he fairly ran toward 
his home? Even the scribes and Pharisees marveled 
and sald, ‘‘ We have seen strange things to-day,” but the 
multitude praised God who had given such power unto 
men. They did not understand that this Josus to whom 
such power was given was much more than s good man 
and a prophet, but God’s only son, to whom all power 
was given {on heaven and on earth ; the One wno to-day 


They are useful, they are doing good. 


THE CHURCH: ITS FOUNDATION. 


HE following addresses were delivered at the lay- 

jag of the corner-stone of Trinity Congregational 

Church, Tremont, Y., by Rev. Lyman Abbott 
and the Rsv. James bi. Whiton : 


DR. ABBOTTS ADDRESs, 


It is evident that your pastor knows you as a heroic 
people, but it looks to me as though he had a little 
doubt about the p»wer of the one who {s to address you, 
since it is clear that he has a strong conviction that the 
sun will smite Aim by day, if he is not protected by an 
umbrella. 

Some years ago I was walking the streets of New 
York City—I was at that time a settled pastor in New 
York— with my little boy, who fs a little boy no longer. 
A3 we came out of our church, he sald, ‘‘ Thts 1s your 
church, isn’t it, papa?” And I sald, ‘‘ Yes.” And we 
walked out to what is now Bryant Park, and he looked 
across the rark to a church there, and he said, ‘‘ Whose 
church fs that ?” And I safd, ‘‘ That is Mr. F othing 
ham’s church.” And he pointed across the park in the 
other direction, and he sald, ‘‘ Whose church is that ?” 
And I said, ‘‘ Thatis Dr. Hastings’s church.” ‘‘ Well, 
papa,” he said. Jooking about a little, ‘‘ Whereabouts 
is God’s church ¢” That question has remained with 
me ever since—‘‘ Where is Goa’s church ?’—and that is 
the question I have brought here to ask you this after- 
noon. What kind of a church {s it you mean this shall 
be, whose corner-stone you are to-day laying ? Shall it 
be ‘God's church” {in very truth? There is always a 
certain danger to acbhurch when it comes out of the 
residence in the tabernacle and begins to dwell in 
the permanent temple. There is always a danger 
of losing something of the pecullar spiritual iffe which 
belongs to the earifer stages of Christlanity, always a 
danger of falling away in the era when the church 
becomes housed and establ{shed. 

We cannot doubt, I think, thata great many of our 
churches are only in a very limited degree and measure 
God’s churches. They may be very useful institutions, 
they may be doing a great deal of good, but they are 
something else than God’s churches. They are our 
churches. There are many churches that distinctly 
belong to the pastor. They are almost his private affair. 
His word can never be disputed or question d. Hemay 
be a Congregationalist, or a Baptist, ora Methodist, or 
a Presbyterian, or anything elee, but he {is a little pope 
within the center of his popedom, which is not a very 
large one. And there are churches which belong to 
one, or two, or three men who sit in the middle aisle, 
and who as absolutely control and direct the church as 
the bank directors control and direct the affairs of the 
bank. There are come churches which belong to the 
church membership—churches which are really delight- 
ful | ttle social clubs, churches which are built for 
the worshipers and their families and their children. 
I am not casting 
reprobation upon them. But they are not Gou’s church. 
I have no obiection toaclub. I belong to a club my.- 
self in New York City, and I think I get the full advan- 
tage of the little money that I am obliged to pay every 
year for its privileges. But it never occurs to me that 
the money I do pay can be put to my credit as a phil- 
anthropic, a benevolent, or & religious investment. And 
there are churches in which people pay their pew-rent, 
and contribute their means, not for the glory of God, 
not for the geod of bumanity, but for the benefit of 
themselves and their households. This is very well. I 
am fiading no fault with it. Onoly, the money so paid 
by the members of a social club which meets once a 
Sabbath, or twics a Sabbath. for religious instr ution 
and the benefit to the social life which comes from the 
mutual undertaking, is not money pald for the glory of 
God and his church, and thelr church organ'z ation is not 
a church of God ; it is a social club, with a little relig- 
fous aroma about it—sometimes a great deal, and some- 
times only a little. 

Will you make this a church of God in Tremont ? If 
so, in the first place, you must consecrate it to God. It 
must belong to him Not to your pastor, not to your 
Board of Trustees, not to your few or your many rich 
men, not even to yourselves. It must not be a church 


that belongs to Congregationalism ; it must not be a 


church that belongs even to Protestantism ; it must bea 
church that belong: to God—notto the woreh{perz, not 
to the pew renters, not to the pew-owners, but to God. 
If this church is to belong to God, its doors will al ways 
swing wide open to all Gods children And all man- 
kind are God’s children. I may be never so hospitable 
in my own home, but stillitismy home. I may invite 
my friends to my home; may entertain my neighbors; 
they are always welcome; but still itis my home. You 


‘may make this a Congregational church. You may 


make it your church. You may be hospltable in the 
use of your church, you may be ready to entertain 
strangers, in the hope that there may come now and then 
an ange! unawares, and still make it your church. But 


says to all who come to him in faith, “Bsa of good i 9 it fe God’s church, {t is not your church, but God’s 


@heer ; thy sing are forgiven thee.” 


s Every child of God, every erring and wandering child 


of God every needy”and hungry child of God, every 
man and woman and child within the reach of its 
benediction, has a j iat ownership and right in it, 
though he has never put one cent Into its construction 
nor one penny in'o its contribution bex If you are 
building it for yourselves, and mean that others shall 
get the benefit of it to some extent, say so, and be frank 
with yourselves ; but if it is really to be God’s church, 
make {it God's church in the whole administration of it. 

I was settled a number of years ago in Terre Haute, 
Indiana. I don’t know how it came to pass, but the 
church of which I was the pastor had the reputation of 
being the aristocratic church in that city. Perhaps {t 
was because it had the tallest steeple. At all events, I 
was told by a friend who overheard the remark, that 
two servant girls were passing by one Sunday eventing, 
and one said to the other, ‘‘ Let us goin there” And 
the other sald, ‘‘ No, that church belongs_to the big- 
bugs.” I don’t Know that the pastor was responsible, 
and I don’t know that the church was responsible, I 
don’t undertake to say who was responsible, but I do 
undertake to say that {a our towns and cities of churches 
that expression has been allowed to go abroad. And 
there are, hence, unchurched multitudes fn all our 
towns and citie:, and I doubt not tn this community 
also, who look upon each church as an_iodividual anc 
monumental enterprise, in which they may be more or 
less welcome, but in which they have no share. It {is 
your busineés and function, if you really mean to make 
this God’s church, to set yourselvea aga!nst that thought ; 
not only not to build it up not only not to give it any 
encouragement, but, recognizing it as an ex{sting fact, 
recognizing it as a false conception that has been 
wrought into the common sentiment of the community, 
to throw your doors wide open, with the {otention, and 
with the endeavor, to make it understood, wherever 
the church bell can be heard, that this church belongs, 
not to you, nor your pastor. nor your denomination. but 
to God, and to his Son Jesus Carist, and to all who 
desire the comfort and the help and the strength God 
gives to his erring children. 

And, in the second place, if this Is to be God’s church 
it must be a witness and a monument to God. I 
must -bear testimony to his existence, and to him as 
a living God. It must not be a monument toa God 
that lived and spoke efghteen hundred years ago, but 
no longer lives and speaks. It must be a monument to 
a living and present God. I think that we children of 
the Puritans have made far less of the church {dea than 
the New Testament makes of it. We have revolied 
from the ecclesiasticism of the past so far as to forget 
what is essential in the very conception of a Christian 
church as {t is represented to us in the New Testament. 
The church {is the church of Christ. I+ isthe church 
of God. Itis the witness to a living God. It in this 
differs from the temperance society, or the ant!-slavery 
society, or the reform organization of any and every 
kind. The one great fact which needs perpetual wit- 
ness {n our life is this: that God dwells in nature, and 
God dwells in men; that his hand is reached out from 
the {nfiaite to lay hold on the hand of every one that 
seeks him ; that the ladder up which the angel prayers 
do run is let down from heaven to men, not built up 
from earth heavenward ; that there is no way by which 
we can climb laboriously up to God, but that God, the | 
Father, is forever stooping down, and lifting up his 
children in his arms, that he may’gtve them the kiss of 
welcome, and pour into their bosoms the breath of his 
own life; that today, a3 in the Garden of Elen, he 
stiil takes our fiezen and cold forms, and breathes {nto 
us the breath of life, if we will but let him. And the 
church of Gd is the church of God only as we make 
ita monument to this living, exts\iaz, ever-present, ever 
life-giving God, and as we make {ta meeting place be- 
tween ourselves and him, a witness to a!l that he has 
done in the past, a witness to all the wonders that he 
has wrought in the past; a witness to the mercy and 
the grace that led the children of Israel out of Ezypt 
and through the R:d Sea; tothe m»rcy and grace that 
attended them {fn all their history ; to the mercy and the 
grace that manifested itself in the living and in the 


| dying Saviour of mankind, and touched @!th a coal of 


fire the lips of the Apostle to tue Gaatlles—a witness to 
all this, but a witness to much more than thi:; a wit- 
ness to the God that dwells in the hearts of his pe ple 
here, a witness that speaks to every man that {t is God 
dwelling in him; that touches with a coal of fire every 
lip that {s consecrated to speak or to slog his prafse 
And so, in the third place, if this church cf yours fs 
to be a church of God, {t must bea an altar at which the 
marriage ceremony shall be repeated between the Limb 
and the Lamb's bride; an altar at which the soul of man 
and the soul of God shall come togather ; the c nflient 
meeting place wherefo the stream of human I{fe rising in 
the marshes and the divine life descendtoag from the hil!s 
hall go flowing {nto one stream out to the eternal ocean. 
You remember how in the old temple, after you had 
passed through all the outer courts, you came to the H bly 
of Holfes, where under the Jewish dispensation only th 
high priest could enter, and he but once a year, An 
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what was there there? There was the altar of cove- 
nant, and there, guarding the altar and shadowing the 
law, were the cherubim, that made the mercy-seat. And 
even the old Jewish temple was a witness, not to the 
wrath of God, nor even to the law of God, but to the 
mercy of God, ‘‘ whose mercy endureth forever.” Oh, 
see to it that in the heart of your church the mercy seat 
is ever kept bearing its witness to Him whose mercies 
surely we Ought to understand better than the Jews of 
olden time! I congratulate you on having a pastor who 
bears witness in his heart, and by his words, and by his 
whole life, that his ministry is a ministry of the mercy 
and the love of God, whose name and nature Is love. 

Enter the Roman Catholic church. Walk tip the 
broad aisle, under the fretted roof, between the majsstic 
pillars Come to the very chancel, What fs {t that 
sets thia charc-] off, and makes it consecrated ground ? 
The altar? N»; that which stands upon the altar. 
And that which stands upon the aliar is the hust, the 
wafer, that consecrated emblem of a living and a dying 
Baviour, whoee sacrifice is every week repeated, accord- 
ing to the Roman Catholic faith, as a witness of the 
love of God to man. We,I think rightly, disesteem the 
physical emblem and symbol. We are afraid lest it 
shall tend, as we think it has done in the past, to idol- 
atry. But you will remember that, after all, this symbol 
represents a volume of truth. No church {fs the church 
of the living God unless in very truth there is a real 
presence of that living God, manifestiag his mercy and 
his helpfulness to mankind, reaching out his hand to 
every uplifted hand, and pouring out his heari’s blood 
to every struggling anJ aspiring heart of man 

I look forward to-dayinimagination I see in a little 
while these walls all reared, and your service beginning 
here. I see how one event after another in your future 
lives bears {ts witness to the presence and the power of 
a God whose mercy-3eat is in the Christian church, as 
it was of old in the Jewish temple. Here you will 
come, you that are now young, and stand, that you 
may plight your troth to one another when you begin 


_ your true life, your double life, your unfted and com- 


bined life Here you will bring your children to be 
dedicated to God. Here you will meet on Sabbath 
mornings to receive the ministry of Jesus’ grace, and 
learn again and again the story of his short life Here 
you will be summoned by the beckoning hand of death, 
and find it a more sacred consecration of this sacred 
place than the bridal hour or the christening hour. 
Here, at last, your own ashes wil! be brought, and from 
under the roof here to be reared will be carried forth to 
their last resting place, while the spirit ascends to the 
God that gave it. In ali these experiences may God be 
in your church and in your hearts) May you find 
something here more than the old New England meet: 
ing-house—a place of gathering for men and women 
May you find it the marriage altar of your soul with the 
heart of God. May you find it, {n all the mystery of his 
grace, in its witness to his existence, in its open doors to 
his children, and in all that {t bears fato you of his liv- 
ing preseence—may you find it, in very truth, the Church 
of God. 


DR WHITON 8S ADDRESS 


So common an event as the laying of the corner-stone 
ofa new house of worship attracts very little attention, 
among the current.dolngs oftheday. Whether, indeed, 
it is a matter deserwing of any attention depends mainly 
on the design: whether it isasa matter of private in. 
terest that we as @ religious club build ourown and pe 
culiar sanctuary, or whether as a matter of public inter- 
est we rear an edifice fit to be deecribed in the terms of 
him who has recently addressed you, a house of God for 
allthe community Iam sure that the consciences of 
all those who have listened to tue portratture of what a 
house of God should be respond most heartily to the 
sketch of beauty which has been preeented to us 

In old Colony timesthe people of every community 
were accustomed to erect their common sanctuary, gen- 
erally in the middle of the township, and quite as often 
as near as possible to heaven, on the top ofthe highest 
available hil], and to call it by the good old name of the 
‘‘meeting house” In that name they simply repro- 
duced the name given to the earliest historically known 
sanctuary of God, the ‘‘tent of meeting,” as the Old 
Testament called the tabernacie {n the wilderness, the 
meeting-place hetween man and God, the meeting- 
place between neighbor and seighbor. Andin the early 
times of our history this meetiag-house was not only the 
religious, but it was also the sclal, center of the whole 
community, the focus and hearthstone of its common 
pubdite life. 

As years went on, and the po,ulation multiplied. 
and sects multiplied one after another, fractions of 
the congregation drew off, and established here and 
there their separate place of meetiag And I don’t 
think it altogether ill—on the contrary, I think it well— 
thatin a community of any extent, like this, there 
should be several houses of moderate size, scattered here 
and there in conventent locations, rather than one cen 
tral building of surpassing amplitude inviting all I 


have no doubt that by this division of the grand army 
into separate corps there should be an opportunity given 
to practice upon the exhortation of the apostle to ‘* pro- 
voke one another to love and go: d works.” But while 
the denominational church has come, and has come to 
stay, and will fulfill, no doubt, for all time to comea 
useful function in the varifation of life and in the devel 
opment of life, while there will never be, as I think, any 
visible organic unity. while there will be many folds 
comprised in the one flock which our Lord Jesus Christ 
recognizes as under one shepherd, neverth+less we ‘do 
well to ignore 80 far as possible the denominational walls 
of separation They are ignored and lost to view 
to-day, where membets of the different religious de- 
nominations of this vicinity are gathered in btotherly 
accord to atteat their common life, their common inter- 
est, their common aspiration, in the unity of Christian 
effort, on the basis of Christian manhood, and on the 
ground of simple fellowship in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
And when we shall have erected and finished the house 
whose initiation we celebrate here to-day, we shall do 
well to emphasize, so far as possible, the idea contained 
in our fathers’ good old word, borrowed from the church 
of the old dispensation, of the ‘‘ meeting-house ;” for 
this house wil] be a house of God indeed only so far as 
it is demonstrated to be a house of God for all the peo. 
ple, only so faras it shall regard and deal with every 
man simply on the basis of the ccmmon relationship of 
all men to God, and the common heritage of all men in 
the promises of God. 

Ia this house, if it is to be indeed the house of God, 
there can rightfully be no stich thing as the least shadow 
of any private right, no such thing as any flaunting or 
show of any class distinctions whatever between the 
rich and poor, or the richer and poorer; no hindrance, 
real or ideal=and because ideal, therefore practical—to 
any stranger who may pass the open door coming in 
freely, without any hindrarce, without asking anybody 
for leave to take the first vacant seathe finds. Wemust 
see to it, my friends, thst our invitation, ‘‘ Whosoever 
will, let him come and take the water of life freely,” is 
qualified here by no commercial or any other restriction. 
The house is builded, of necessity, by the few, but it 
must be builded in truth and in right by the few for the 
many. 

** Sermons in stones,’’ said the poet, and here we areto 
hear them. These well-fitted blocks, many and yet 
compacted Into one wall, speak to us of the unity of the 
ideal church, the church of the New Testatnent, the ideal 
church to which we are called to give reality, so far as 
we can, in which every one of the “living stones” sup- 
ports {ts burden, and all, in conjunction and co-operation, 
the common burden of all The even adjustment and 
the pleasing symmetry in which these blocks are die- 
posed by art appeal to us to manifest the same gracious 
orderliness in our social and religious life, by the spon- 
taneous adjustments of neighborly love. 

These strong foundations speak to us of the divine 
foundation of life’s best hopes, which gives to us com. 
fort in life, and peace and hope in death, and they urge 
us to build on the foundations that cannot be shaken, on 
the eternal Rock of Ages. And that corner-stone, which 
we shail presently proceed to lay, the cynosure of all 
eyes to day, the appropriate symbol both of the strength 
and of the unity of the whole building, in all its well- 
adjusted parts, points us to Him, the divine Son of man, 
to the ‘‘ foundation other than whom no man can lay,’’ 
him through whom the church in all her various house 
holds is ever one, and on whom each particular church 
is builded only in so far as it manifests and shows forth 
his spirit of brotherliness toward man, and of sonship 
in God, the divine Son of man, ‘‘ Jesus Christ himself, 
the chief corner-stone, in whom each several bullding, 
fitly framed together, groweth into a holy temple in the 
Lord ” 

What is said here to-day will presently, perhaps, be 
forgotten, but what is done here henceforth will have 
an everlasting testimcny in the indestructible con- 
sequences of our action as a church, conse quences open 
to the sight of men, of angels, and of Gcd, bearing fruit, 
and going on ever ani! ever, unt{] the judgment, as good 
orasevil. The exercises of the hour will prove of last- 
ing importance to us if they shall quicken and stimulate 
us to bring our work, both for ourselves and for our 
neighbors, more perfectly int> line and harmony with 
the thoughts cf the divine Master-Builder, in whose 
name, and for whose glory in the eternal welfare both 
of our soul; and of all whom we can reach and speak to 
of him. we shall now proceed to lay the corner-stone. 


Wrestling addeth ftrength to arms and body ; pray- 
ing and praying sgain strengtheneth faith ; customary 
running lengtheneth the breath; by much praying 
faith is well breathed. Jacob is stronger in the morn- 
ing when he hath prayed a whole night —[Rutherford. 


It is the honey fn the glass, and not the elegance of 
the glass, that draws the bees; and it is the power of 
the Gospel in the hearts and lives of its professors, and 
in the preaching of the pulpit and labors of the pastor, 
which gives the Word success. —[Congregationalist. 


ONLY A STEP. 
By THE Rev Grorcs 


T was a clear, warm August day by the seaside. 
Hundreds of visitors to a favorite watering-place 
were enjoying the change of air and ercene after the 
heated, crowded streets of the big city and the cease- 
less roar of its traffic. Among the visitors to this sea. 
side town were a few Christian people whose principal 
alm was to seize every opportunity of working and 
speaking for the Master. They accordingly organized 
a daily beach-meeting at 11 am for the children that 
thronged the sands. Interest was soon aroused in the 
work. Every day many ecores of diligent little ones 
would be seen shoveling up the sand to make cfrcular 
rows of feats, and a balf hour’s steady work was gen- 
erally sufficient to erect and put into serviceable condi- 
tion the ‘‘ Children’s Sand Church.” It was a pleasant 
place for the tired little ones to rest from their busy 
amusement. Many of them would run up, spade and 
bucket in hand, shoelessand stockingless, from paddling 
in the water to join in the service before resuming their 
various occupations Numbers, too, of grown-up peo- 
ple, sauntering along the edge of the Parade just above, 
would stop and listen to the bright, crisp voices of from 
three to five hundred hearty songsters, and make {t part 
of the day’s work to be there between eleven and 
twelve. It was not always easy to carry on this novel 
service. German bands, Italian organ grinders, ma- 
liclous stone-throwers, and others wou'd come around 
to‘try and interfere with the proceedings But how the 
children loved the beach-meeting ! There was nothing 
like it anywhere else, and there was no hour so happlly 
spent, or so entettaining, in their opinion, as this hour. 


On many softened and prepared hearts fell the good 


seed of the Word of God, springing up into everlasting 
life ; and to many was given the blessing of a new life, 
through faith in Christ, in addition to the benefit 
through change of afr. : 

On this special day, near the endof August, among 
the crowd on the Parade attending the meeting was a 
man very much the worse for liquor. He pushed his — 
way to the edge, and commenced contradicting and 
calling in question every statement made by the speak 
ers. It almost seemed to be a case of who had the 
strongest voice and the greatest staying powers, and the 
total abstainer won an easy victory on this score. At 
last the service drew to a close. and the final hymn sung 
was entitled ‘' Only a Stepto Jesus.” The last verse ran 
thus : 

“Only a step to Jesus ! 
Then why not come and say, 
‘Gladly to Thee, my Saviour, 
I give myself away:’ ?’’ 

Pausing a moment, the leader said: ‘‘Let no one sing 
this verse unless he means to do what the verze de- 
scribes. Would not many of us, young andold, be all 
the better for giving curselves over to Jesus? Then 
why not take the step now? I want every one who 
honestly desires to become the Lord's to yleld him- 
self just now while we sing this verse.” Softly and 
solemnly the subdued melody rose from the lips of 
many, young and old, that had taken the step, while 
on the Parade a wondrous work of the Holy Spirit 
was quietly going on. A curious group had gathered 
round the disturbiag man. On one side of him stood an 
elderly gentleman, on the other side a lady whose heart 
had been praying silently and earnestly for him. Next 
to her was another lady, also an interested spectator of 
the scene on the sea beach. During the singing of this 
verse the gentleman above mentioned removed his hat, 
and was heard to murmur, with subdued earnestness, 
‘* Jesus, tothee, my Saviour, [give myself—now.” The 
man in }iquor laughed aloud, shouting out, ‘‘I won’t 
give myself to Him. I want no Jesus Christ to be my 
Saviour.” Still the lady next him prayed, while the 
other lady had silently given herself over tothe keep- 
ing of her Saviour then and there. No sooner was the 
service over than the poor inebriate sald to a clergyman, 
who had been taking part and sprang to his side, ‘' I’ve 
made a fool of myself here this morning. It would 
have been a good thing for me if I bad signed the pledge 
when I wasa boy as little asthem boys there; then I 
shouldn’t have been what I am now.” | 

‘*It is not too late now, my friend,” said the minis- 
ter ; ‘let us havea little talk about {t;” and, lovingly tak- 
{ng hisarm, he led him away from the crowd, and spoke 
to him of his need of Jesus to save him from a)! his 
sins. The two, walking slowly along the Parade, were 
overtaken by the leader of the meeting, who invited 
them into the house where he wasstayiog In the pretty 
little study ov: rlooking the sea the three sat down and 
talked. 

‘* Why am I, all of a sudden, so strangely moved? I 
want to be a Christian. I’ve been an awful bad sinner. 
I'd like to be saved right here if I could. Why has the 
Lord stopped me just here ?” 

** Have you a mother alive ?” 

** Yes, Ihave. She lives in this town, and I’ve most 
broke her heart by my bad goings-on.” 
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Oct. 6, 1887. 


THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


‘‘Is shea Christian woman, and does she pray for 
ou ?” 

: ‘*T don’t believe she’s stopped praying for me one day 
since I left home years ago.” 

«Then thatis why God has so graciously stopped 
you to-day on the Parade, and made you feel your sins 
and your need of his salvation.” 

‘But I’m drunk now, and I can’t get saved till I’m 
sober.” 

‘Oh, yes, the Lord Jesus can save and sober you 
just here, now.” 

“ Tnen I wish he would. ’Twould be a mighty big 
blessing for me. Why, ’twould make my old mother 
glad, anyhow, and ’twould be the making of me for 
this life, tosay nothing of the next world.” 

**Do you really wish it? and are you prepared for 
the Lord Jesus to be your Master, to control and guide 
you, and keep you from all the bad habits you've 
formed, and from the bad companions you've mixed 
with ?” 

‘* Yes, that’s just what I want. 
goodto me. I’m sick or this miserable life 
I don’t thick He'll care to have such as me. 
bad.” 

‘* Oh, yes, he will.” 

‘* How do you know he will ?” 

‘* Listen, and I'll tell you what hgppened in this room 
yesterday afternoon. A wiman sat in the chair you 
now occupy, and told me this story. Said she: ‘I was 
present at your large open-air meetiog Sunday week, 
evening, when you described what a hypocrite was I 
found out you were describing me I saw myself as I 
had never seen myself before I went home miserable, 
and for four days and nights could hardly eat or sleep. 
I had been a church member, had played the harmo- 
nium in our church, and helped in thechofr for years 
and I thought I was as good a Caristtan as any one else 
until that Sunday night. At last the burden got so in- 
tolerable that the following Thursday evening I left my 
home and strolled down to the seashore, Intending, when 
I got the chance, to drown myself, and so put anend to 

my misery. While walking slowly up and down, welt- 
ing for the people to withdraw from the beach, I heard 
your voice in the dark, away off, and I recognized It. 
I walked towards the place where the sound came from, 
and found you in the middle of a crowd of fishermen. 
As Icame up you were just saying, ‘‘Come unto me. 
all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give 
yourest” I felt at once that it was the word of hope 
forme. I stayed to the end, and then walked away 
home, saved froma suicide’s doom. I knew that night 
there was some hope for me, butstill I was in darkness 
Now here I am, and I want to find peace and rest ’ 
When she had finished her tale, I told her simply and 
lovingly of Him who offered himeelf to poor, weary 
sinners as their Friend and Saviour. After some talk 
she knelt at the chair you are now altting on, and sobbed 
out: ‘Oh, Jesus—I am—so—weary—30—tlred—so 
hel plese—so—sinful—so— wicked —but— I1—come—to— 
thee — now—please—take—a—poor—unhappy— woman 
—and—save—me.’ I repeated the words: ‘He that 
cometh unto me I wili In no wise cast out.’ Then she 
suddenly burst out: ‘Jesus, I have come to thee— 
thou hast recelved m«—I am saved.” Yes, I am saved 
—I am washed in His blood—the Lord Jesue—blessed 
be thy name—the burden !s gone—gone forever—I’m 
forgiven—I’m saved. Aud so she left this room a re. 
jolcing Christian. Now don’t you think that the same 
Jesus will have you as received that person yester- 
day ?” 

‘© Yes, of course he will,” sald the poor man. 

Then the three knelt down, and, after the two had 
prayed to the Lord, the poor drunkard confessed his 
sins with a broken and trembling voice, and then con. 
fessed his faith in the Saviour. When he rose off his 
knees, hesigned the pledge and put on the blue ribbon. 
So he left that little study a sober man, a pledged ab- 
stainer, and best of all, a redeemed man Since then he 
has given good evidence of the real change of heart he 
has ex perlencéd. 

The lady mentioned before es having ylelded herself 
while singing that last verse thus described her expe. 
rience. Said she: ‘I went home half dazed, not quite 

knowlng what had happened Ihad not thought very 
seriously about these things before, but I recognized the 
fact that I had that morning made a definite surrender 
of myself to the Lord Jesus, and neither could nor 
wished to recall it. But I did not understand it. I 
wondered what it all meant. I retired to my room to 
think whatit meant, and then | asked the Lord to show 

me what had happened. I opened my Bible, and as I 
read the light shone {n, and [ began to understand that 
I belonged: to Jesus—that he had purchased me by his 
blood, that I was always to be his, and the thought of 
it filled my eoul with exquisite joy and peace. How 
giad Iam J took the step to Jesus!’ 

Thus His word returns not void, but accomplishes 
what He pleases, and prospers in the thing whereto He 
sends it. 


My mates ain’t no 
But, then, 
I’m too 


GATHERED FROM LIFE. 


HE history of the Church of the Strangers of New 

York, recently written and published, is aptly 
entitled ‘‘ A Romance of Providence.’ Its unpremedi 
tated beginnings, its growth into a force for untold good 
in the community, presents a story that interests the 
reader far more than that of a romance whose origin 
and development exist only in the imagination of the 
writer. In the history of this church we learn what 
an earnest purpose :nd consecrated energies will do. 
The story of Dr Deems’s earnest effort to establish a 
church for strangers is known. Its growth till it 
reached the point where it must have a home of {ts own, 
and how that was accomplished, is best told by Dr. 


Deems : 


‘* About that time the Mercer Street Presbyterian Church 
had negotiated for lots uptown belonging to Columbia 
College, and had put their own edifice upon the market. 
Its pastor, Dr. Booth, bad always seemed friendly tome My 
friend, James Lorimer Graham, Esq., conversed with me 
about purchasing it, and I had authorized him to offer 
$50,000 Somehow this had got to Commodore Vanderbilt’s 
ears, but I did not know it, and did not intend to ask him 
forac:nt. My impressions of his character at that time were, 
at least, not favorable. I regarded him as an unscrupulous 
gatherer of money, a man who aimed a* accumulating an 
immense fortune, and had no very pious concern as to the 
means. The few interviews I had had with him after his 
marriage had modified my opinions of the man I discovy- 
ered fine points of which I had no suspicion. But still I 
was a little afraid of him. 

‘On this particular Monday evening of which I speak he 
walked to the sitting-room door with me, as hs wont was, 
and as I passed ont he said: ‘ Doctor, come and see me 
to-morrow night.’ 

can’t, Commodore.’ 

‘** Why can’t you”’ said he, in the tone of a man not 
accustomed to be refused 

‘** Because,’ said [, ‘there are a couple of boys from the 
South here who have come to be clerks, and they have no 
friends, and [ have asked them to my boarding-house to 
become acquainted with my family, hoping by this social 
tie to bind :hem to a virtuous course of living.’ 

‘** Well, then,’ said he, ‘come aronnd the next night.’ 

‘**T can’t, Commodore,’ was my reply. 

Why can’t you ?’ 

‘** Because every Wednesday night I havea little prayer- 
meeting in the Bible House, never more than thirteen or 
fourteen, but almost invariably four or five, being present, 
and I can’t them ’ 

‘** Well,’ said he, ‘come around Thursday night.’ 

***T can’t, Commodore.’ 

‘** Why ?’ he asked, with a good-natured growl. 

‘** Because,’ said [, ‘I have engaged to marry a couple of 
very poor people on the west side of the town, and it would 
never do to disappoint them. You know how that is your. 
self,’ alluding to the fact of his recent marriage, and of nis 
not being able to find me to perform his marriage cere- 
mony. 

‘** Well,’ said he, pleasantly, ‘ Doctor, come when you 
can.’ 

‘*‘ H-ving pondered over the impressiveness and repeti- 
tion of his invitations, I concluded I would go on the fol- 


ment of his hospitality. It was about eight o'clock. There 
were visitors. I sat about half an hour conversing with the 
circle, when I arose to go, telling the Commodore that on 
Saturday evening ministers of the Gospel ought to be quiet 
in their studies, preparing themselves for the pulpit, and 
that I bad simply called around to thank him for his kind 
invitations on the preceding Monday. He invited me intoa 
little ofice adjoining his bedroom, and sat down upon one 
side of the table and pointed me to a seat on the other. 
He said: ‘Doctor, what is this about that Mercer Street 
property ?’ 3 

‘** Well,’ said I, ‘Commodore, only this: It is in the mar- 
ket. They want $65,000 for it, and I ventured to offer them 
$50,000. It is on leased ground, and I think it is about 
worth that.’ 

‘*< Well,’ said he, ‘how mucb have you got toward your 
$50,000 

felt in my pocket and playfully said : 

‘** Well, sir, as near as I can judge, about seventy-five or 
eighty cents.’ 

‘** low de you expect to pay for it, then ”’ 

‘** Well, Commodore, this is my thought about it I have 
been here preaching some little time. My work seems to 
prosper. Ishall propose to the Mercer Street Presbyterian 
Church to let me have their building forsix months  [ shall 
preach in it those six months. I shall announce to the peo- 
ple of New York that I wish to establish, on an unsectarian 
basis, a free church for all comers, especially for strangers 
in the city—achurch that shall be evangelical and undenom- 
inational ; and I shall appeal for the money, in large sums 
and small. Now, Commodore, if God wants me to stay in 
New York and do this work to which my heart seems 
inclined, the money will come. If not, the Mercer Street 
brethren have only lost the use of their property six montbs, 
and it will have been employed in Christian work. Bat I 
belleve the money will come and the church go on’ 

'* He looked me straight in the eye, and said: 

‘** Toctor, ll give you the church !’ 

‘*T was madinaminute. 1 had not been made so angry 
since I reached New York Ithought that Commodore 
Vanderbilt desired to obtain that property for some railroad 
or other business purpose, or for his estate—that he had 
some deep design, and chose to put me forward, supposing 


that I was a greenhorn of a parson from the pine forests o 


i 


lowing Saturday evening, to make a call in acknowledg- 


North Carolina, and hecould use me. | fired up, and, lean 
ing upon the table, looked him straight in the eye, and said : 
‘Commodore Vanderbilt, you don’t know me! There {a not 
any man in America rich enough to have me for a chap- 
lain!’ I shall never forget the look he returned. He had’ 
been accustomed to be solicited. Here he was, making 
the largest offer of charity he ever had made, and founda 
man refusing te accept $50,000! It was an amazed and 
quizzical look. It was the look of a man who had a new 
sensation, and could not tell whether he was enjoying It of 
not. As soon as be could frame a reply, he said: ‘ Doctor, 
I don’t know what yon mean. Me have a chaplain! The 
Lord knows I’ve got as little use for a chaplain as any 
other man you ever saw. I want to give you this church, 
and give ittoyouonly. Now, will you take it ?’ 

‘IT paused a moment, and felt that perhaps i had made 
a@ mistake in the man, and then sald: 

‘*** Commodore, I should not like to be under so great a 
pecuniary obligation to any gentleman that, when I had 
the guns of the Gospel direc'ed ag inst the breastworks of 
any particular sin, and should see his head rising above 
them, I should be tempted to suspend my fire, or change the 
range of my shot’ 

*** Doctor,’ said he, ‘I would not give you a cent if I did 
not believe that yon were so independent a man that you 
would preach the Gospel as honestly to one man as to 
another. Now, I believe that, and I want to give you the 
church.’ 

‘* After the discharge of the lightni-g of my anger, I feit 
that a sort of April shower was coming. My eyes were 
mistening. It seemed to mea wonderful providence ; and 
you know we always think itis a wonderful providence if it 
with ourideas’ I extended my hand and aaid, ‘ Com- 
modore, if you give me that church for the Lord Jesus 
Christ, I ll most thankfully accept ft.’ 

‘** No,’ said he, ‘ Doctor, I would not give it to you that 
way, because that would be professing to you a religious 
sentiment I do not feel. I want to give yon a church. 
That’s all there is. It is one friend doing something for 
another friend. Now, if you take it that way, I’ll give it to 
you.’ 

‘* We both rose at the same moment, and [ took his hand 
and I said: ‘Commodore, in whatever spirit you give it, I 
am deeply obliged, but I shall receive it in the name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

‘*** Oh, well’ said he, ‘let ns gin the sittirg-room and | 
gee the women.’ 

‘*It so happened that the Mercer Street brethren were dis- 
appointed in their movement, ard I felt in honor compelled 
to withdraw any claim I might have on what had occurred 
before, and for 4 considerable time after t» ey occupted their 
church. After that long and tire:ome suspense, again the 
church was offered me. [did not know that the Commo-. 
dore had not changed his mind. [had not talked with him 
on the subject since I announced that I was compelled to 
give opthecburch. But when the time came I walked in 
and said : ‘ Commodore, this church {s again in the market, 
and | can get it if I renew my proposition to them.’ 

** Said he: 

*** Offer them the $50,000 casn. The property is worth It, 
and always will be worth it, even with the ground rent. 
Fix the day for the transfer.’ 

‘*Through my friend, the late General James l[.orimer 
Graham, this was done. The Commodore went to Saratoga 
I communicated to him the day when the papers were to be 
made. He directed me to call at his office, which I did, and 
when I entered, his clerk, Mr Wardell, said: ‘ Doctor, here 
is a package containing $50,000 of money from Commodore 
Vanderbilt for you.’ 

What the church has accomplished no history could 
fully report Again and again have incidents pr ved 
the need of a church crgan‘zition cc nduc'’ed on this 


broad fellowship. We cannot give more thanone. It 
ia told by Dr. D ems: : 
Once a gentleman came into my study and said: ‘‘I have 


never spoken to you, Doctor, but I have been a very regu- 
lar attendant on the church services. This spring I had 
business in Texas, and tls business carried me up ts that 
border of the State which is near New Mexico I di! not 
feel that it was altogether safe traveling One day [I met 
three men who were armed cap-a-pie They halted me, and 
questioned me uncomfortably closely as to my ineomings 
and outgoings. One of them eyed me sharply through the 
colloquy which I had with his comrade. At last he sald, 
‘Stranger, I’m on the trail of ye. Atu’t you from the 
Church of the Strangers?’ I was much surprised at the 
question, and replied that when in New York my custom 
was to worship on Sunday mornings at the Church of the 
Strangers ‘ Have you ever been there?’ [ asked. Said he, 
‘I'll tell yon how it was. Me and Bill were drivin’ our 
cattle, and sold ’em fora bigchunk 8es Bill tome, *' Look 
here, Jim ; let’s go on a lark to New York,’’ and I agreed. 
We got thar Saturday, and sawin the papers notice of a 
good many meetin’s on Sanday, and Bill saw thar was a 
Church of the Strangers, and «here it was, and ses to me, 
“ Look here, Jim, we don’t often have a chance at home; I 
reckon we oughter go to meetin’, and here’s the Church of 
the Strargers.’’ Sodown we steered thar, and when we got 
to the door we were a little shy. Wehad lost our meetin’ 
habits, and «'dn’t know how to behave. A dapper little 
feller steps up to us, and ses, ‘‘(:entlemen, mayn’t I show 
you seats?’ We told him that was what we come for. and, 
sure ’nough, if we had been that chap’s first consin he 
could not have been smilin’er nor kinder than he was. He 
just marched Bill and me up to the deacon’s pew and right 
in front of old Commodore Vanderbilt’s pew, and I tell ye 
we had to behave! How are them fellows, anyway—the 
boys that meet strangers at the door? Give ’em my love. 
I just think they’re prime.’ His comrade joined in this 
eulogy of the ushers. | talked with them a great deal abou, 


| 
| 
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you, and we got to be fast frierds, and those men loaded 
me with every hindness unti] we parted. I did not know 
how to communicate this to your ushers, so I tell ittoyou.”’ 
Of course the Pastor was delighted totell this story, which 
he has frequently done since to the Committee on Hospi- 
tality. 


MARSHAI. BOOTH ON THE SALVATION 
ARMY. 


HEN Mr Ballineton Booth, Commander of the 
United States Forces of the Salvation Army, 
addressed the Convention of Christian Workers last 
week, be had before him an audience in sympathy with 
him. The speaker impressed his hearers with his thor 
ough devotion to his work. He is a man of about 
thirty-five years of sge, with black halr and beard, dark 
eyes, and a face which bars very strongly the marks of 
religious enthusiasm. Mr. B,jilipgton Bootb is the son 
of General Both, of the Silvation Army in Eagland. 

He began his talk by telling how, tweuty-two years 
ago, his father gave up a comfortable parish to hold 
services in an old tent in the East Ead of London. In 
a few sentences he sketched the rapid growth of the 
work. Atthe pre-ent time, he said, there are in the 
Salvation Army over 5 000 officers and 265,000 ual- 
formed soldiers Besides these there is a large follow- 
ing who have not identifi-d themselves with the Army 
suffici-ntly to adopt the uniform. 

In discussing the methods Marshal Booth sald that he 
claimed nothing for them except that they were calcu. 
lated to reach the classes who most needed to be reached. 
The other churches were trying to save the upper Classes ; 
they were trying to save the lower. ‘‘ We do not,” he 
sald, ‘ fi-h in other peopie’s waters, and we adapt our 
bait to the fish we wish to catch. Brass bands serve 
our purpose as weil as pipe organs serve the purpose of 
the churches. We identify ourselves completely with 
the people for whom we are working. The salaries of 
our cflicers are mere pittances; General Booth has 
never tecelved any compensation whatever; every 
branch is at once made self-supporting ; the worker 
who goes into s new field takes neither scrip nor bread, 
but trusts h'mseif to the support of those for whom he 
works, Even in India this policy is pursued. The 
workers assume the dress of the very lowest class, walk 
barefooted, live in mud huts, and show to the parlahs 
of Indian society that we Caristians really reeard them 
as brothers. As a consequence of these sacrifices the 
work bas been aston{i-hinzly success’ul. and there are 
now in India sbout 26 000 esoldfers” Regarding the 
education of their cfficers, Mr. Booth sald that it was 
largely in the work ftseif, but that they had training 
echools in which the converts were instructed in read- 
ing, writing, Biblical literature, and theology. In 
India some of the young women had learned the 
Hindu languaze in less than four months. Most of the 
soldiers and two-thirds of the cfticers, seid Mr. B>oth, 
are women. 

At the conclusion of his address any number of ques- 
tlons were asked by peoplein the audience. One of the 
first of these was, ‘‘ D> you baptize your converts?’ 
Mr Booth replied, ‘‘ We have ceased to quibble over 
baptism by water; if our converts wish such bapiiem, 
we direct them to the churches.” Another q !estion 
D> you administer the sacramezts ?” Mr. Booth 
repiied, ‘‘ With us every meal {is a sscrament, and sat 
the conclusion of it two minutes are devoted tu prayer.” 
When asked if he had any Bibie study In the meetings 
he replied, ‘‘ We have no B.bie cl: but almost «very 
mem er of the Army bas a smsil summarz:-:d Bible 
which he will be found to have read and reread until 
be knows it almost by heart.” B-siies these questions 
there were a group of others regarding the atittude of 
the Army toward the churcLes. Once gentleman asked 
whether it cid rot allow its «fficers to attack the 
churches as lifcless and worthless fnostitutfoos. Mr. 
Booth replied that all the workers had strict orders 
to make no attacks whatever on the older churches, and 
that some of them had been disc!plined for disobeying 
these instructions. When asked if they made any effort 
to bring their converts into the churches, he said that 
they asked every convert wheth:r he had previously 
affi fated with any other religious body, and if he replied 
that he had, they urged him to j>in it and work ‘sith It. 
But the remaiader they thought it right and thought It 
best that they should keep {n their own organization, to 


do the work of ‘‘ moral scavengers’ emong the lower | 


classes R-garding the practical work accomplished, Mr. 
Booth saii that every soldier vowed to abstain from all 
intc x'cants. 


DR. MEREDI'H’S INSTALLATION. 
[FROM OCR OWN CORRESPONDENT | 
N Toursday afternoon last there was gulte a large 
atten tance sat the examination of the Rev. Robert 
R. Meredith, the newly elected pastor of the Tompkins 
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among the Congregational churches of the vicinity. Mr. 
Beecher's church was represented by Pastor Halliday ; 
the Church of the Pilgrims, it is true, was not re presented, 
but a courteous note was recelved from Dr. Storrs. 

In stating his creed Dr. Meredith began by giving an 
account of his religious experience. He entered the 
Troy Conference of the Methodist Church in the year 
1862 A year later he went intothearmy. Returning 
again to the ministry, he re entered his old conference. 
Nine years later, ‘‘in the course of the ever revolving 
machinery of the Methodist Church,” he found himself 
at Boston engaged in building up his Bible class. While 
in Springfield he had tuch a class, with a membership 
which had fallen to picces almost immediately after his 
departure. On going to Boston, by the time he had his 
class firmly established two years and six months of his 
pastorate had elapsed, and but six months more were left 
bim before he must give it up and enter a new field. 
He was not in any respect out of barmony with the creed 
or spirit of the Methodist Church, but believed that he 
saw clearly that it was not best for his work that it 
should be continually broken up by the ever recurring 
changes of a compulsory itineracy. Being called to the 
Union Congregational Chuich, he remained with il up to 
the present time. 

Regarding his beliefs he said: ‘‘ In a general way I 
am at one with my brethren. This may seem to be 
rather an indefinite statement at this juncture of affairs, 
but itis the only statement which I am prepared to 
make. I firmly believe that differerces small 
portance are being immensely exaggerated [applause |. 
Dr Meredith then s'ated his belief in the Triulty with- 
out pretending to understand its mystery. ©f the in- 
aspiration of the B'ble he sald: ‘‘In the Bible we have 
the record of God's revelation of himself to men. both 
in the course of history and in the life of Jesus Christ. 
I belleve in the substantial accuracy of this record.’ 
He concluded his statement by saying that he believed 
‘*in the reward of the righteous and the puntshment of 
the wicked ;”’ that ‘‘ we are approaching a general judg- 
ment the fesues of which are to be eternal.’ This was 
his only statement as to eschatology. The question of 
the possibility of a probation between death and the ficai 
judgment for any was not touched upon. 

When he had finished, the roll of the counc!) was 
called and sn opportunity given for the asking of ques 
tions. None were asked. The only comment wos 
from Dr. Eiward B:echer, who sald. ‘‘I want to expres: 
my approbation of Dr. Meredith's statement. It is 
sound, well balanced, and strictly orthodox.” Then Dr. 
Meredith sald: ‘‘I wish here and now to enter my pro- 
test against this whole procedure. I have been in the 
Congregational ministry for nearly ten years, and have 
come recommended by a council of Congreyational 
churches, yet I am met with an examination as if I were 
just out of a theological seminary. Such examinations 
I have always beld to be uncalled for and absurd. The 
credentials given by one body of Congregational 
churches should be recognized by another. I make 
my protest now because I hope that I shall not have 
another opportunity.” Thegeneral sentiment of the 
audience appeared to de one of hearty approbation of 
this position. | 


THE EVANGELICAL CONFERENCE. 
CALL FOR THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE. 


RE following call for a conference of al] Evan- 

gelical Caristlans at Washington next D.cember 
is signed by Wililam E. Dodge. John Jay, C. A. Stod- 
dard, Poilip Schaff, Jos!ah Strong, James McCosh, 
RS Storrs, D C Gilman, Timothy Dwight. Howard 
Crosby, O O Howard, J. H Vincent, W. M. Taylor, 
Lyman Abbott, and some seventy other clergymen and 
representative laymen whose pames have we'ght with. 
the religious, intellectual, and business community : 

TO THE CHRISTIAN PUBLIC, 

Thoughtful men are convinced that the closing years of 
the nineteenth century constitute a momentous crisis in the 
history of the Nation. There is a march of events which 
will not tarry. The necessity of planting Christian instita- 
tions in the formative West aad of strengthenirg them in 
the older States, the duty of overtaking the rapid growth of 
our cities with adequate church provision, the importance 


of closing the widening chasm between the church and the 


maltitude, and of bringing the regenerative power of the 
Gospel to bear upon every character and life, demand the 
instant attention of the Coristian Church and the full exer- 
cise of all its energies. 

Popular education has multiplied wants and created 
tastes which wealth has rot been sufficiently distributed to 
gratify ; hence a growing discontent among workingmen, 
which in prosperous times is an {ll omen, suggesting grave 
questions concerning the nest financial panic and the con- 
s quent industrial depreseion. The corfiict with the saloon 


drawing to a crisis, and the manifest determination of the 


Av nue Congregational Church, Brookiyn, N Y. Of. 


the thirty -one churches which had been asked to partic- 


tpate in the council twenty-five were represented, indi. 


eating that there is now an vnusual degree of harmony 


liquor power to accomplish its ends by fraud, corruption, 
or violence ; a widespread spirit of lawlessness ; the apathy 
of the popular conscience; the alienation of the masses 
from the churches, and increasing immigration—all these 
point to growing complications in the near future. 
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Under monarchical governments men have thougbt that 
if power could be popularized the ills of life would mostly 
disappear. In this country, until recently. by reason of 
abundant public lands, a sparse and substantially homo-. 
geneous population, and an almost limitless demand for 
labor, we have been exempt from many of the evils suffered 
by European peoples. But we are now beginning to approx- 
imate Earopean conditions of society. The existence of 
great cities,-evere competition, an unemployed class, increas - 
ing pauperism and crime, are the occasion and evidence 
of a widespread discontent, for which the ballot affords 
no remedy. Has not the time come for us to make demon- 
stration of the truth that the Gospel can do what popular 
suffrage cannot do?... 

The Christian Church has not yet fully recognized its 
relations to the entire life of the community and the Nation. 
Even Christian men, preoccupied with private concerns 
and overburdened by the demands on their time, are prone 
to neglect the public welfare, and are loth to accept any 
responsibility for existing evils. 

Denominations and local churches, each intent on its 
own good work, have fallen into a harmfnol competition 
instead of engaging in an intelligent and comprehensive co- 
operation. 

Our marvelous material growth and the progress of in- 
vention have proauced new conditions to which business has 
been quick to adapt its methods. Do not important changes 
in population and in the habits and temper of the peeple 
reqiire some changes in the methods of Christian work ® 

The undersigned, therefore, unite in calling a Genera! 
Con terence of Evangelical Christians inthe United States, 
to be held under the auspices and direction of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance for the United States, in the city of Wash'rg- 
ton, Dacember the 7th, 8th, and 9th, 1887, to study in effect 
the folowing questions 

1. What are the present perils and opportunities of the 
Christian Church and of the country ? 

2. Can any of them be met best bv a hearty co operation 
of all Evangelical Christians, which, without detriment to 
any denominational interests, will serve the welfare of the 
whole Charch » 

3. What are the best means to secure such co-operation, 
and to waken the whole Church to its responsibility? 


MEMORIAL TO THE PRESIDENT. 


HE following memorial, to which we briefly re- 
ferred last week, was adopted at a meeting {in Sloux 
Falls, Dakota, on September 14 : 

The Congregational churches of South Dakota. 105 
in number assembl+d {n annual General Association, 
respectfully memorialize the President of the United 
States as follows. 

We are all of us face to face with the Indian question 
Some of us for almost twenty years have known the 
men and women who are working to Coristlanize and 
civil'ze the Indians, and have seen and do see dally the 
success they have attained. so that we know what we 
have aright to speak. We therefore urzently protest 
against the recent order from the Assistant Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs forbidding the use of the Indian ]an- 
guage in all schools on the Indian reservations) We 
sympathize with the reason alleged for the order, viz , 
to hasten the time when the Indian shsll use none but 
the English language. But we protest against the en- 
forcement of the order, for the following reasons : 

First. It defeats the very purpose for which the order 
is issued, since long experlence has shown that the 
readiest way to secure an intelligent use of the English 
tongue is by a thorough Instruction in the vernacular. 

S:cond. The enforcing of the order will cut off from 
mauy, both old and young, al! means of instruction 

Third But, worst of all, itshuts the avenue by which 
religious ideas are best conveyed to a large number of 
the people, and so entirely s'ops the carrying on of 
Christian work, which the experience of generations not 
only with the Indians but with other degenerate races 
of men has shown to be tre surest and quickest method 
of civiliz'ng them. 

If the Government shal! allow the Asaistant Commis- 
sioner to insist on a rigid execution of the order, and in 
that event the religious teachers shal! stil] inei-t on using 
the Indian language, choosing to obey God rather 
than man, they will be most heartily and thoroughly 
sustained in such a course by all these churches. 

But we trust that when this matter fs fully brought to 
your notice you will direct the revoking of the order 
which is s0 unreasonable, so arbitrary, and so directly 
contrary to the fundamental principles of clvi! and re- 
lig ious ltherty. 

Srovx Fats, Dakota. 


DR. PARKER AT PLYMOUTH! CHURCH. 


R JOSEPH PARKER, of the City Temple, Lon- 

don, preached at Piymouth Church, Brooklyn, 
Sunday last, morntpg and evening. The church was 
thronged at botk services, He spoke, for the most part, 
withcu! notes. In the morniog bis text was, ‘‘ He is 
not bere, but is risen ;’ in the evening, ‘‘ He lodgeth 
with Simon, a tanner, whose house is by the seaside.” 
Dr. Parker spoke with strong emphasis, deep earnest. 
ness, and a forcible and almost dramatic manner. He 


was listened to with the closest attention and apprecia 
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tion. His evening sermon was an eloquent exposition 
of the untfying end harmonizing aim of Christianity, 
and had special reference to disputes between labor and 
capital. It abounded in illustration, and had many 
touches of humor. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns. | 
MIDDLE STATES, 


—The question most earnestly discussed at the Protestant 
Episcopal Diocesan Convention in this city last week was 
the proposal to provide for special services not set forth in 
the Prayer-Book. Dr. Ritchie urged thatthe present system 
was lax, that any but the prescribed forms were unauthor- 
ized and objectionable, and that the Convention had power 
to act in the matter. The subject was disposed of by being 
referred to the General Convention, on motion of Dr. Hunt- 
ington. In his opening address B'shop Potter spoke of the 
cordial response given by the clergy and laity, the press, 
and public-sp'rited citizens to the proposition to erect a 
cathedral in this city. ‘‘ Our initial difficuity in regard to 
this undertaking,’’ said the Bishop, ‘‘that of finding and 
securing a suitable site, has been the greatest, but I am glad 
to be able to say that itis, I believe, favorably progressing 
toward a solution. I rejxice to say that I have been asked to 
receive contributions from the workiffgmen of our own city, 
from citizens of States as widely removed from New York 
as California, and from individuals of almost every Chris- 
tian fellowship.’’ Tne Bishop’s salary was raised to $12 500 
On Wednesday evening the new See or Diocesan House in 
Lafayette Piace, the gift of the late Miss Catherine L. 
Wolfe, was formally opened, and Bishop Potter received 
the clergy and lay del gates to the Convention. 

—There is to be a meeting of the House of Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church the last week of October, at 
Philadelphia, to elect missionary bishops for the jarisdic- 
tions of Western Texas and of Nevada and Utah. 

—Holy Trinity Episcopal Church of this city has been 
so!d for $135 000 to the Tempie of Israel, a Jewish congrega- 
tion now worshiping in 116.-h Street. The Holy Trinity 
congregation will erect a new church on the six lots re- 
cently purchased at 122d Street and Sixth Avenue. 

—The communication of Mr. John 8. Kennedy, President 
of the St. Andrew's Soctety (of which we spoke last week), 
referring tothe landing of the R-v. Dr. Warren, the new 
rector of the Church of the Holy Trinity, as against the law 
prohibiting the landirg of foreigners or aliens und r agree- 
ment or contract to perform work in the United States, has 
been received by Coilector Magone, and promptly decided 
mpon. The Collector said the spirit of the law was to ex- 
clnde allens who work with the hands. The provisos 
show that it was rot intended to exclude mental labor, and 
be cited cases of college professors, etc., as precedents. 
He therefore decided that there was nothing in the law to 
prohibit the landing of Dr. Warren. 

—Last Saturday a party of twenty-six men and, women 
sailed from this city to join the missionaries who, within 
two years, have left this country and, under Bishop Taylor, 
have established a series of stations one thousand miles in 
the interior of the ‘‘ Dark Continent.’’ Farewell services 
were held throughont the week at the Jane Street Church. 

—The First Presbyterian Church of Newark, N. J., cele 
brated on September 25 the hundredth anniversary of the 
erection of its present building. The history of the church 
establishment goes back to 1667, when the Rev. Dr. Pierson, 
an Eplscopalian, became dissatisfied with his Church and 
preached Presbyterian doctrines for seventeen years. In 

736 Aaron Barr, the father of Vice-President Aaron Burr, 
was called to take charge as the seventh pastor of the 
church, and he remained in charge until 1775. 

—The Baptist ministers inthis city voted down a proposi- 
tion to invite Dr. McGlynn to address them, on the ground 
that it might appear to be a partial approval of his doctrine. 

—The officers of the American Home Missionary Society 
appeal to ail friends for generous help in the present emer. 
gency. The receipts frorn legacies fell suddeniy last year 
from an annual average of about $116,000 to $66,800. To 
carry out its undertaking the Society was obliged to borrow 
#5000 The daily expenses of the Society's work call for 
about #1 000, over and above the debt. The Secretaries say : 
‘* Unless the Soc'ety’s friends shall supp'y the means of 
promptly redeeming its pledges, the sad necessity will be laid 
upon its officers of stil! further cutting down the work 
already restricted to the narrowest limits consistent with 
duty to our land and to the blessed Master who commands 
us to reclaim it unto himselt.”’ ae 

—The Central Presbyterian Church of Auburn, N. Y., has 
just dedicated a handsome new building. A _ historical 
address was delivered by the Hon. Cyrenus Wheeler. 

—The Rev. E. W. Warren officiated for the first time 
as rector of the Episcopal Church of the Holy Trinity 
of this city last Sunday. A pastoral letter was distributed 
in which Mr. Warren referred to his use of the surplice in 
preaching and the introduction of a vested choir, declaring 
that they were not to be regarded as savoring of ritualism, 
and assuring his people of nis purpose to maiatain and try 
to extend distinctive Protestant evangelical teaching. 

—The Rey. B. Fay Mills has been condacting revival 
services in Woodbridge, N. J. Congregational, Presbyte. 
rian, and Methodist churches have united heartily, and over 
one hundred persons have professed Christianity. 

—The thirty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the church 
for deaf-mutes in this city was observed on Sunday at St. 
Ann’s. Dr. Gallaudet said that since 1852, when the church 
began with a congregation of twenty or thirty persons, 
1,811 deaf-mutes had been baptized, and 1,307 confirmed 
into the Christian faith. Efforts are to be put forth by Dr. 


Gallandet’s friends to wipe ont the mortgage debt of $15,000 
on the church. 

—The Moravian College and Theological Seminary at 
Bethlehem, Pa., reopened its fall term on September 22 
under encouraging auspices. A fund for a new building 
has been started. 

—Albany’s new building of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association was dedicated on September 22. It is the gift 
of James B. Jermain, E-q., at an expense of about $80,000, 
and is built ona site purcnased by citizens at an expense of 
about $40,000. 

—The Children’s Aid Society of this city will erect a 
five-story school and lodging-house on the northwest corner 
of Fourth Avenue and Forty-fourth Street, to cost 265,000. 

NEW ENGLAND. 


—‘* The Essential Motive for Foreign Missions was the 
topic discussed by the meeting of the Connecticut Valley 
Congregational Club at South Deerfield, Mass., last week. 
In so far as the questions connected with the present policy 
of the Home Secretary of the American Board were dis- 
cussed, there was shown a most commendable spirit of 
moderation and Christian harmony. The principal speak- 
ers were the Rev. Dr. W. E Merriam, the Rev A. H. Piumb, 
the Rev. L. 8. Gates, from India, and Dr. Marsh, of Am- 
herst. Mr. Gates said that in his experiences as a mission- 
ary he never knew but one man to question his ancestors’ 
fate, and then in a spirit of speculation. A missionary has 
all he can do to get his people to devote themselves to 
the present probation. Dr. Marsh, says the Springfield 
Union,’’ lannched boldly Into the question of the Amer- 
ican Board controversy. Don’t try to crash out freedom 
of thought, said he. There are new departures on both 
sides, and he couldn’t help believirg that God is putting 
something new into the hearts of Christians. We al! be- 
lieve that more heathen are to be saved than our fathers 
did. Dr. Withrow’s new departure, that millions of hea 
then are somehow to be saved without the preaching of 
Christ, looks like the work of God.”’ 

—The American Missionary Association will hold its 
forty-first annual meeting in Portland, Me., October 25-27. 
This missionary body is a national organization, and draws 
its support from Christian people in every State and Terri- 
tory. Its missionary labors, which are both evangelistic 
and educational, are devoted especially to the poor and 
neglected classes. Its missionaries number 446, of whom 
355 are in the South, 56 among the Indians, and 34 among 
the Chinese. In its schools are 10717 pupils. Its range of 
teaching includes the indastrial. At the South its work is 
chiefiy among the colored people. 

—The Connecticut State Young People’s Societies of 
Christian Fn ieavor will meet at the Center Charch in Hart- 
ford. Twelve hundred delegates are expected. The con- 
ference addresses will begin Tuesday evening, November 1, 
with tbe Rev. Lyman Abbott, of New York, and the Kev. 
James W. Cooper, of New Britain, as the principal speakers 
for the evening. 

—A new Congregational church has been dedicated at 
Warren, Me. 

—Tne new Walnut Avenue Church, Roxbury, Boston, the 
Rev. Dr A. H. Piumb, pastor, will have a seating capacity 
of about 900. The corner stone was laid September 10. 

THE WEST AND SOUTH, 


—Among the speakers who are expected to address the 
Washirgton meeting of the Evangelical Alliance, the call 
for which is printed in another column, are Bishop A. C. 
Co xe, President McCosh, of Princeton, President Dwight, of 
Yale, Senator J. B. Hawley, Chief Justice Waite, and 
Bishop Harst. There will be pap:rs and discussions on 
‘*The Saloon,’’ Divorce,’ ‘‘ Mormonism,’ Public 
Schools,’ and upon the question how the spirit of compe- 
tition now so rife among evangelical bodies can be avoided 
and the efforts of the churches made more effective. 

—The next General Conference of the Methodist Church 
will have to consider the question of admitting a woman to 
sit as a lay delegate. The Nebraska Conference has just 
elected Mrs. Angie Newman a lay delegate. Several of the 
Western conferences have elected women as reserve or alter- 
nate lay delegates. 

—The Congregational Association of Minnesota, in sess'on 
at Fergus Falls, addressed a memorial to President Cleve- 
land protesting against the recent order as to the use of 
native languages in Indian schools ‘‘as a violation of 
civil and religious liberty and of constitutional rights,’’ and 
the protest is more decisive because the avowed object of 
these schools and missions has been from the first the 
civilization ‘as well as the Christianization of the Indians. 
The Association favored union with the Free Baptists, and 
a basis of union was proposed. At Fargo the Congrega 
tional Association of Dakota gave this proposed union with 
the Free Baptists favorable consideration. 

—The Wisconsin Congregational Convention was held 
last week at Whitewater. The reports from the different 
churches showed encouraging progress. About two hun- 
dred delegates were present. The annual sermon was 
preached by the Rev. George Darling. 

—Plymouth Church, Minneapolis, is enlarging several 
lines of its missionary work. In its Bethel] Mission is this 
year to be carried on two daily kindergarten schools with 
four teachers, a day nursery and dispensary, a sewing 
echool, besides the Sabbath-school and evangelistic services. 
The young men of the church are about to establish a new 
mission, including a 8unday-school and preaching service, 
reading room, a coffee-room, and an industrial school for 
boys. This church contributes a large share of the sup- 
port to the regular City Mission. 

—Tne pastors of several Congregational churches in Ill- 
nois have issued a circular calling for a meeting of Christian 
people who feel that the prevalent desecration of the Sab- 
bath is injuring the churches, promoting infidelity, and pro- 
voking the jast anger of God. 
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CABOT’S LIFE OF EMERSON. ' 


In September, 1875, when Mr. Emerson felt the need 
of assistance in preparing a volume of essays for publl- 
cation in England, Mr. Cabot was invited to Concord for 
that purpoge, and at intervals during the next five or six 
years he assisted {n making selections from manuscripts, 
and, in varicus ways, in supplementing the falling 
strength of the poet and thinker. In rec»;.nftfon, 
doubtless of his sound judgment and If{terary sktll dis- 
closed during this perfod of colJaboration, Mr. Emerson 
named Mr, Cabot as his literary executor, and {ao these 
volumes we have the most {mportant fulfilment of his 
trust. It is clear that no error was made in this selec- 
tion ; the frankness, simplicity and q ilet tone of this 
blography would have met Mr E nerson’s taste {n every 
particular. would doubtless have suppressed a par- 
agraph here and there which would have alarmed his 
inatinc' ive mcdesty ; but even he must have recogn!zad 
that the word written here falls distinctly within the 
line of moderation, and that there {s not a trace of the 
vague superlative which seems to come naturally from 
most pens when Mr. Emerson is the theme Taere 
is here just tha firm, frank, sincere accent which Mr. 
E nerson always employed ; the story told sy mpathet- 
ically, but with entire simplicity, and the f+cts are left, 
for the most part, to make their own impression. 

Mr. Cabot has wisely avoided the temptation to de 
scribe Mr. Emerson ifn his large relations to the thought 
of his time, or to fix his place {n literature. He has 
endeavored, with entire success, to present ‘‘ some detalis 
of his outward and inward history that may fill out and 
defiae more closely the image” of one who Is already 
known to most of tuose who will study this new portralt. 
Access to unpublished writings, to private letters, and 
to the recollections of many intimate friends has made 
{t possible to tell the story of a life singularly unevent- 
ful, and already we)l known for the most part, wlth a 
new and fresh interest. Frequent and copious extracts 
from unpublished writings of various kinds give this 
work an almost autoblogranhic character. Ualtke his 
friend Carlyle, Mr Emerson was not an indefatigable 
| letter-writer and diarist; but he kepta fairly consecu- 
tive record of his {ntellectual |'f2, and upon this, in its 
various forms, his biographer has wisely made coplous 
dravghts. 

Mr. Cabot does not add much to our knowledge of the 
factsof Mr Emerson's career ; they werealready known 
to us ; at the best they were few and easily learned. It is 
in the disclosure of the thinker’s spiritual growth, of his 
processes of thought, of his methods of work, that this 
memo!r adds appreciably to our knowledge of one of 
the interesting and influential men of the century. Mr. 
Cabot shows usthe thinker and writeras he saw himself : 
his serene faith in the best things of life; his unshaken 
trust in the universal laws and in the benevolence be- 
hind them ; his almost unmatched hospitality to ideas ; 
his patient wa'ting upon inspiring moods and his inabil- 
ity to force himself in any direction ; his inaptitude for 
formal or conventional methods; his incapacity for de- 
bate his unfailing courtesy and serenity ; his quiet, 
besutiful trust In his own perceptions. All these traits 
and characteristics of the man are made very clear to 
us. His limitations are Indicated for the most part in 
his own language ; and such was his simple frankness 
that most of his strong qualities are unconsciously de- 
scribed by himself. On a!) such central and controlling 
themes as Mr. Emerson’s religious bellefs and attitude 
and his connection with the transcendental and the anti- 
slavery movements, Mr Cabot writes at length and ina 
very satisfactory manner. The reader who cannot un- 
derstand the Concord poet and thinker after a careful 
reading of ‘these volumes is constitutionally incapact- 
tated from understanding him. Mr. Cabot has suc- 
ceeded in setting forth very simply and very fully Mr. 
Emerson's philosophy of life; wherever there is obscu 
rity it is due to the Inherent vagueness of ideas which 
are essentially poetic rather than philosophic in form, 

Most readers of these voiumes wii] turn to tne account 
of Mr Emerson's habits of reading, which are described 
at some length, and best described in Mr. Cabots 
words : 

‘‘ The wide range of Emerson’s quotations, and the un- 
hesitating way in which he sometimes speaks apon subjects 
of learned investigation, have g'ven impression: not alto- 
gether correct concerning the character of his reading He 
had a quick eye for a good sentence, and never forgot one ; 
but the quotations, I think, are sometimes ail that he cared 
to know of the book; and he would have been partly 
amused, partly vexed, to hear himself described as a pro- 
found student—of the New Platonists, or of anything to be 
learned from bocks. He was a profound student—of im- 
pressions, sentiments, experiences; and was ready to 
receive them from any scurce. But of the disengaged 
curiosity, the readiness to enter into and pursue the ideas 
of others, that mates the student, the man of letters (or, 


14 Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerton. By James Elliot Cabot. 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
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again, the traveler, the man of the world), he had very little. 
He Md not even pursue his own. He was ever on the watch 
for them, trying to render them without loss into words, 
but of their further relations to each other or to the ideas of 
other people he was rather incurious. Io his spiritual 
astronomy or search for stars he was the observer of single 
stars as they came into the field of his telescope ; he was 
not making a map of the heavens, or even of a particular 
region; he had nothing to do with the results of other 
observers. [Let each look for himself and report what he 
sees: then, if each has heen faithful, they will agree ; mean- 
time, if any correction be needed, it will be given by the 
fresh experience which life fails not to supply if we are heed 

ful of its teachings Books were for the scholar’s idle 
times: at such times Emerson welcomed them for the stim- 
ulus they gave him: ‘to make my top spin,’ as he said ; 
without much choice, but with an inclination towards 
memoirs and books abounding in anecdotes—Plutarch, 
Montaigne, Spence, Grimm, Saint-Simon, Roederer ; books 
about the first Napoleon ; latterly I remember his follow- 

ing Varnhagen von Ense’s voluminous memoirs as the vol- 
umes came out. He read the ‘ Vestiges of Creation’ with 
much interest, and treasured in his memory from all kinds 
of sources many anecdotes and sayings of men of science. 
In nis youth he seems to have read Berkeley and Hume with 
attention, also Coleridge and Lord Bacon; and he wasa 
reader of English poetry from his early years. After his 
time of production'began, books occupied him less ; though, 
at Carlyle’s urging, soon after his return from Earope, he 
made for once something of a study of Goethe, and read 
every volume, even the ‘The ry of Colors’ 

‘“‘He was not what one would call a critical reader. His 
likings and dislikings were very distinct and persistent, 
but he never troubled himeelf to account for them. He 
could ses nothing in Shelley, Aristophanes, Don Quixote, 
Miss Austen, Dickens; he did not often read a novel, 
evon the famous ones. Darte was ‘a man to putin a 
museum, but not in your house; another Zerah Colburn; a 
prodigy of imaginative function, executive rather than con- 
templative or wise’ French literature he did not iove, 
though he was areader of Sainte-Beuve and of George Sand. 
On a journey he liked to have Martia! or a treatice of Cicero 
in his hand-bag, partly because he did not read them at home. 
At home he read no Latin or Greek, though he retained his 
knowledge of Greek sufficiently to be able, in his later years, 
to compare the old translation of Plutarch’s Morals (a 
favorite book of his) with the original Mystical writings— 
Swedenborg, Behmen, and the like—came alw~ys well recom- 
mended to him, though they did not engage him very deeply. 
The New Platon‘sts (in Thomas Taylor’s translation) and 
the Oriental (particu'arly the Hindoo) religions books, the 
Bhagavat Gita, the Puranas and Upanishads, were ameng 
bis favorites He often quotes the so-called Chaldw#in 
Oracles, and the like, without troubling himeelf with any 
question of their authenticity ; not caring. be said, ‘ whether 
they were genuine antiques or modern counterfeits, as I am 
only concerned with the good sentences, and it is indifferent 
how old a truth is.’ ”’ 

The account which Mr Cabot gives of Mr. Emerson’s 
habits of composition fully confirms impressions already 
generally held : 

‘* In his writing, the sentence is the natural limit of con- 
tinuous effort; the context and connection was an after. 
thought. 

‘“*In writing my thoughts I seek no order, or harmony, 
or result. [ am not careful to see how they comport with 
other thoughts and other moods: I trust them for that. 
Avy more than how any one mivute of the year is related 
to any other remote minute, which yet I know is so related. 
The thoughts and the minutes obey their own magnetisms, 
and will certainly reveal them in time.’ 

‘* His practice was, when a sentence had taken sbape, to 
write it out in h‘s journal, and leave it to find its fellows 
afterwards. These journals, paged and indexed, were the 
quarry from which he built his lectures and essays When 
he had a paper to get ready, he took the material collected 
under the particular heading and added whatever suggested 
itself at that moment. The proportion thus added seems 
to have varied considerably ; it was large in the early time, 
say to about 1846, and sometimes very small in the later 
essays. 

** He was well aware of the unconsecutiveness that came 
from his way of writing, and liked it as littleas anybody : 

**(Journal, 1854) ‘If Minerva offered me a gift and an 
option, I would say, Give me continuity. I am tired of 
scraps. I do not wish to be a literary or intellectual 
chiffonier. Away with this Jew’s rag-bag of ends and tufts 
of brocade, velvet, and cloth-of-gold, and let me spin some 
yards or miles of helpful twine; a clew to lead to some 
kingly truth; a cord to bind wholesome and belonging 
facts.’ 

‘“« But it was contrary to his literary creed to aim at com- 
pleteness of statement : 

‘**] would not degrade myself by casting about for a 
thought, nor by waiting for one. If the thought come, I 
would give it entertainment ; but if it come not spontane- 
ously, it comes not rightly at all.”’ 

The mcst satisfactory result of a reading of these 
volumes is the confirmation of the general impression of 
Mr Emerson’s rare beauty and harmony of character. 
Whatever may be thought of his teaching it is certain 
that such a charscter ss his is the greatest and most 

beneficent of human achievements 


Current Discussions in Theology By the Professors in 
Chicago Theological Seminary. Vdl IV. (Chicago: F. 
Revell.) This annual thcological Review bears the copy- 
right title of 1887, though the literary year extends from 
June to June, thus bringing the results of investigation to 


the midsummer of 1886. The authors of the volume have 
followed the same general plan of treatment adopted in 
previous publications. The logical order in which the con- 
tents of the volume are arranged, which may be called the 
science of inclusion in book-making, precludes the possi- 
bility of any marked omissions in the consideration of 
topics of current interest in the theological world. The 
wonder is that so much exhaustive and painstaking labor 
can be spared from the routine duties of seminary work, 
unless, as may be the case, some of the chapters are re- 
duced from lectures delivered to students. ‘‘ Current Dis- 
cussions ’’ can hardly be called a handbook, nor would it 
be accurate to speak of this Review asa guideboard. Per- 
haps the word bulletin would better serve our purpose, 
since the busy working pastor by turning these leaves will 
be able to find the latest recorded information from thought- 
centers in regard to the progress of the hattledoor and 
shuttlecock game of modern theological debate. In the 
brief notice permitted this journal there is hardly room for 
detailed comment or criticism, yet reference must be made 
to one or two points. Wellshausen’s famous argument for 
the post-exilic origin of the middle books of the Pentateuch 
is called ‘‘a masterpiece of logic and critical investigation,’’ 
which is certainly a broad and generous characterization 
compared with the attempts made in so many quarters to 
belittle the ability of the school which Wellshausen repre- 
sents. But the opinion is advanced that he has dealt with 
the Pentateuch as the new French Empire dealt with the 
narrow and crooked streets of Paris The ave: ues are 
broad and direct ; but it is questionable whether they repre- 
sent the ancient topography. The two most important 
books of American authorship on this subject, by Pro- 
fessors Green, of Princeton, and Bissell, of Hartford, are 
awarded much praise, although the latter is regarded as 
dogma’ic’’—a criticism many would consider quite 
applicable to the former. In the chapters which treat of 
recent publications on the so-called ‘* New Theology,’’ while 
nothing discourteous appears, we are persuaded, upon the 
whole, that the estimate of the Andover position, as de- 
veloped in ‘‘ Progressive Orthodoxy,”’’ is not quite so candid 
and judicial as in a preceding volume of theseries The ed- 
itor designates Andover Theology as ‘‘essentially Pelagian ”’ 
Nobody ever supposed it was Augustinian. But the only 
vital question is, How much of it is Christ’s Christianity ? 
Few ‘eople, outside a circle of theological readers. care 
what Pelagians believed ; but many are anxious to know 
what Jesus taught. In the chapter on Eschatology Dr. 
Shedd's well-known book in defense of the severely ortho- 
dox view of retribution receives marked commendation, 
while some of its minor positions are traversed. Itis clear, 
however, that the editor is in substantial accord with Dr. 
Shedd in support of the main propositions advanced. In 
spite of certain tendencies toward more rigorous interpre- 
tations of doctrine than some in our churches are disposed 
to accept, we advise readers of every religious school to 
place this book upon their shelves. Rarely within equal 
limits can so much of fresh-and varied information be found, 
and in every instance, as far as we bave investigated, the 
opinions of all schools are carefully and fairly stated. And 
the chief value of a bulletin lies in the accuracy of its news. 


The Factors of Organic Evolution. By Herbert Spencer. 
Reprinted, with additions, from the ** Nineteenth Centary.”’ 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) These essays attempt to 
show that in the organic evolution of species another ele- 
ment than ‘‘ natura! selection,’’ namely, the inheritance of 
functionally-produced modifications, has had more to do 
than has generally been admitted by the Darwinian school 
Mr. Darwin bimself does indeed say, in ‘*The Origin of 
Species,’’ ‘I think there can be no doubt that use in our 
dome-tic animals has strengthened and enlarged certain 
parts, and disuse diminished them ; and that such modifi- 
cations are inherited.’’ Bat Spencer thinks the importance 
of this factor to be greater than Darwin reajized: while he 
evidently thinks the Darwinians are narrower than their 
master. The beliefs among biologists, he says, concerning 
the origin of species ‘‘ have assumed too much the charac- 
ter of a creed ;’’ and ‘‘ so far from further broadening that 
broader view which Mr. Darwin reached as he grew older, 
bis followers appear to have retrograded towards a more 
restricted view than he ever expressed.’’ The facts and 
arguments here given by Mr. Spencer constituteto some 
extent a curious rehabilitation of the discarded theories of 
Lamarck and the elder Darwin. We need hardly say to 
students of this department in literature that tne slight 
apparent controversy with Darwinism here hinted offers 
no comfort to the opponents of the general theory of the 
origin of species by descent. But we shall not be surprised 
to learn from some ultra-orthodox champion, before long, 
that in his latest writings Herbert Spencer declares the 
Darwinian “natural selection’? to be an inadequate 
hypothesis to explain the observed facts. And the joke 
of it is that this statement will be literally true, while 
the implication that something new has turned up to 
strengthen the notion of independent specific origins (or 
** creation,’’ whatever that may mean) will be absurdly 
false. As for the essays before us, they exhibit Mr. 
Spencer’s characteristic power of lucid statement, his 
tendency to prolixity, and his strange inclination to waste 
elaborate explanations upon the obvious and the elementary. 
An amusing instance of the latter is the long digression 
(p. 37) in which the ‘‘ suction ’’ of a pump is scientifically 
explained, in order to show what sort of thing a scientific 
explanation is. Mr. Spencer seems to forget that readers 
who needed this sort of pap would be utterly unable to 
digest the facts and reasoning of the major part of this 
book. On the other band, what may be called the principal 
proposition of the book, namely, that the first differentiation 
(between nucleus and envelope) in protoplasm is produced 
by the environment, and that this functional modification, 
inherited, may constitute a starting-point for ‘ natural 


selection,’’ is a generalization of the subtlest and highest 
order. The final sentences of the supplementary note in — 
which the formation of the rudimentary cell-wall is at- 
tributed to the injurious effect of light and oxygen upon 
protoplasm are peculiarly brilliant and suggestive; for the 
facts adduced are taken from authors who did not dream 
of this use of them, and the sudden light which they throw 
on the theory has all the effect of a stroke of wit. 


The lvems of Giacomo Leopardi. Translated by Frederic 
Townsend. (New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) Thename 
of Leopardi is the one contribution of Italy to the list of the 
poets of this century. {n his style he followed the austere 
and chaste simplicity of the antique classics ; in his philoso- 
phy of life, under an apparent stoicism, a stoicism that railed 
at life, he was in reality a thorough believer in the doctrine 
that the pleasures of the senses are the highést good. De- 
formed and diseased in body, his ideal of life balked, he 
perforce was pessimistic. Precocious, he became as he was 
destined, morbid. His youth was neglected and unhappy, 
passed solitarily in the immense library of his father. In 
learning Leopard! was a prodigy. In poetic expression he 
became a marvel. Yet it will probably be forever impossi- 
ble to produce an adequate version of his poetry in English. 
‘*The Night Song of a Wandering Shepherd in Asia”’ is 
conceded to be one of the very most powerful lyrics of mod- 
erntimes. It isa problem to convey the wild feeling, the 
tragic weirdness, from the Italian to the English tongue. 
Here is a bit of Mr. Tognsend’s attempt : 

** An old man, gray, infirm, 
Half clad, and barefoot, he, 
Beneath his burden bending wearily, 
O'’er mountain and o’er vale, 
Sh ‘rp rock, and briarse, and burning cand, 
In wind and storm, alike in sultry heat 
And in the winter's cold, 
His constant course doth hold: 
On, on. he panting goes, 
Nor pause nor rest he knows; 
Through rushing torrents, over watery wastes; 
He falls, gets up again, . 
And ever more and more he haster, 
Torn, bleeding and arrives at last 
Where ends the path, 
When all his troubles end, 
A vast abyss and horrible, 
Wh n, plunging headlong, he forgets them ali — 
Fuch scenes of suffering and of strife, 
Q «oon! fathis our mortal life?’ 

The sentiment of the concluding couplet is the refrain of 
every effort of Leopardi. The three most famous poems, 
Italy,”” Dante’s Monument,” and Angelo 
Mai,’’ are all jeremiads over Italy in her literary, artistic, 
and political degeneracy. The poet’s head is waters and his 
eyes a fonntain of tears for his people. We may not like 
pessimism, but we must admit that Leopardi has admirably 
voiced it. He is the Heine or the Lo Conte de Lisle of Italy. 
The relatives and friends of the late Mr. Townsend have 
done right in following out the design of the translator and 
making the name of Leopardi more widely known. 


Decisive DPattles Since Waterloo By Thomas W. Knox. 
(New York: G P. Patnam’sSons.) The great popularity so 
Jong enjoyed by Creasy’s ‘ Fifteen Dacisive Battles of the 
World,” and its unquestioned usefulness as a book of refer- 
ence and historical authority, have suggested to Colonel 
Knox this extension and supplement of that work. {[t was 
an excellent idea, and has been carried out with admirable 
care and faithfulness. The twenty-five battles which in 
Colonei Knox’s opinion have had the greatest effect on 
the world’s history since Waterloo are: Ayacucho, 1824; 
Prome, 1825; Navarino, 1827; Silistria, 1829; Fall of Al- 
giers, 1830; Capture of Antwerp, 1832; Capture of Mexico, 
1847; Gujerat, 1849; Malakoff, the Redan and Ssbastopol, 
1855; Lucknow and Cawnpore, 1857-8; Pekin, 1858-60: Monitor 
and Merrimac, 1862 ; Gettysburg, 1863; Five Forks and Lee’s 


Surrender, 1865; Sadowa, 1866; Gravelotte, 1870; Sedan, 


1870 ; Khiva, 1873; Plevna, 1877; Geok Tepe, 1881; Mira- 
flores, 1881; Annihilation of Hicks Pasha’s Army, 1883; 
Fall of Khartoum, 1885. We reproduce this list both to 
show what important ground the book covers, and as being 
in itself a suggestive retrospect, a sort of bird’s eye view of 
recent military history. The anthor has, wisely as it seems 
to us, treated the episodes he has selected with fall expla- 
nations of the relations they bore to the entire campaigns 
and to militury and political history generally. Thus we 
have, not aseries of disconnected pictures of engagements, 
but a connected and well-balanced survey of the great 
events ofourtime. Colonel Knox is anold soldier and a 
practical writer He has visited many of the battlefields 
described, and was present in person at more than oneof 
the engagements. There is amp!e evidence that he has 
made a close and thorough study of contemporary authori- 
ties. The volame is handsomely printed and furnished with 
many maps and explanatory diagrams. It deserves a place 
in every well-<quipped library, public or private. 


What To Do. By Lyof N. Tolstoil. Translated by Isabel 
F. Hapgood. (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.25.) 
This book has three distinct elements of value, either one of 
which would sufficiently commend it; i e, clearness in 
presenting the condition of the rich as well as the poor ; 
an honest review of efforts to equalize the goods of this 
world and their failure; and a power of inspiring the mind 
to attempt the solution of the problem. The first part of 
the book presents the efforts of the writer among the poor 
of Moscow, working on the old line of charity in gifts of 
money and goods. The futility of these efforts tallies with 
the shamefaced memory of every Christian, and relieves 
him of a sense of personal failure by establishing a general 
law of failure on that line. The presentation of what can- 
not be done is masterly. The second part of the book treats 
of the various theories for remedying the supposed evil of 
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social inequality, such as the Hegelian, Comtian, Malthu- 
sian, Kantian, with a rather summary dismissal of them be- 
cause they have not succeeded in making the rich poor and the 
poor rich —the one desirable result to be obtained, it appears. 
The third part of the book attempts to prove that money is 
in itself an evil. The arguments that support this dictum 
would also prove that a steamship is an evil beeause every- 
body cannot have one, and because wicked people and fools 
sometimes tide on steamboats. Count Tolstoi’s conclusion 
that, since all the poor cannot be made rich, the rich should 
become poor, !s his solution to the great problem of capital 
and labor. His book has no primary value as a guide of 
life. Its secondary value is great as a lucid statement of 
the greatest of problems, and a vital incentive to its solu- 
tion. 


Royal Girls and Royal Courts. By Mrs. M. E. W. Sher- 


wood. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) This little volume 
introduces republican girls, who can only earn their right 


to be called royal girls by character and attainments, to 


some of the women across the sea who are called royal by 
right of birth. The story of Queen Marguerite of Italy, 
who wins all hearts by her gentle breeding, and com- 
pels admiration for the variety of her information ; of 
‘““Carmen Silva’’ of Roumania, whose father gave her 
the training of a man in all hard study and out-of-door 
exercise, and who afterward made her own life her best 
poem, though she has written well; of that child of nature, 
Elizabeth of Austria, and of all the other Old World royal 
girls, can give the New World girls many suggestions as to 
noble living, and, without the observance of ancient cere- 
monials, to that ‘‘ becoming courtesy which will at home 


and abroad ornament and improve a society which has 


already much to commend it, and which may have a most 
splendid future.”’ 


Two Years in Europe By Professor Rodney Glisan, M.D. 
(New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons) Dr. Glisan, who is a 
scientist of repute, made the usual tour of Europe, saw the 
ordinary sights, and describes them much as they have 
often been described before. The accuracy of a writer who 
speaks of Shakespeare’s tomb as being in Westminster 
Abbey and talks of persons being ‘‘eligible”’ to the House 
of Lords is not to be commended. On the other hand, the 
familiar and conversational style of the descriptions may 
recall pleasantly to travelers who have been over the same 
route their own experiences, and the book containe many 


_ sensible and useful hints on preparations for travel, care of 


health in strange places, and so on. It closes with a long 
sentimental poem, of the literary quality of which the least 
said the better. The volume is illustrated from photo- 
graphs. 

The Count of the Saxon Shore By the Rev. A. J. Church. 
(New York: G P. Patnam’s Sons ) The period in English 
history immediately preceding the departure of the Reman 
army of occupation has been meagerly treated by- histo- 
rians, for the good reason that few definite facts are known 
about it. Fiction also has had little to say of this transi. 
tion time, so that the present romance has a new field and 
free scope for invention and surmise. Professor Church 
has used his historical and antiquarian knowledge with 
gratifying results in creating a series of brilliant pictures 
of Roman, Saxon, and British life and character at that 
period. The plot of his story ts original, the action rapid 
and exc'ting, and the interest well sustained. 


On Special Servies. By Gordon Staples. (New York: 
A.C. Armstrong & Son. $1.50.) Captain Staples occupies for 
boy readers of to-day much the same place as did ‘ Ballan- 
tyne the brave, and Cooper of the wood and wave’”’ for 
those of one and two generations ago. His sea stories are 
full of adventure, of fighting, and of wonderful yarns. If 
there is some lack of literary elegance and of artistic fin- 
ish, it is more than made up for in originality, rapidity of 
action, and stirring narration. The present volume, which 
is really a series of tales of sea-romance cleverly strung 
together, will appeal strongly to the taste of healthy and 
spirited boy readers. (Illustrated.) rr 


The Fsalms in History and Biography, by tbe Rev. John 
Ker, D.D., of Edinburgh (New York : Carter & Brothers) is 
not a commentary on the Pealms, but some pleasant illus 
trative writing about them, the author having brought to 
gether from a large range of reading life illustrations of the 
Psalmist’s teaching. It is specially valuable as affording 
fresh illustration for the pastor and Sabbath-school teacher. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


With the October number of Scribner’s Magazine come to 
ap end the Thackeray letters, which have afforded so much 
genuine delight to so many thousands of readers. They 
are mainly occupied this month with the novelist’s impres- 
sions of this country. He writes of it good-naturedly, with 
none of the ordinary English traveler’s carping fault-find- 
ing. In other ways the magazine is a strong one. We 
particolarly like Mr. W. C. Brownell’s pleasant paper on 
‘* French Traits—Sense and Sentiment,’”’ a finished bit of 
light essay writing. The short stories by Octave Thanet 
and DD. C Scott are clever and entertaining The Iillastra- 
tions to H. O. Avery’s “‘ Paris 8chool of Fine Arts’’ and 


_ N. 8. Shaler’s ‘‘ Caverps and Cavern Life’’ are among the 


best yet printed in this periodical.—Mr. Stedman’s poem 
in the current /larper’s, ‘‘ Aaron Burr’s Wooing,’’ is fall 
of dash and spirit. Kate Field is highly amusing in her 
humorously doleful account of a summer's outing in the 
‘*real country.’’ Miss Blanche Willis Howard’s ‘‘ Tony the 
Maid ”’ is also laugh-provoking, though it borders alittle on 
the burlesque. Mr. Howells talks in the ‘‘Study”’ of 
Keats, Mark Ratherford, international copyright, the effect 
of English novels on our society, and other literary topics. 
There is the usual variety of richly illustrated descriptive 


articles, serial, short stories, and poems.-——The pleasantest 
reading in The Forum is Miss Gilder’s chat about ‘‘ Books 
that have Helped Me.’’ Professor Proctor takes delight in 
ex posing some of the absurdities of the Ignatins Donnelly 
Shakespeare-Bacon ‘“‘cipher.’’ Among the more weighty 
articles the reader wil) find profit and instruction in care- 
fully consideringwhat Bishop Huntington has to say of the 
relations between education and lawlessness, what answer 
Professor J. P. Lesley gives to his query, ‘‘ What ise the 
Object of Life’ and what arguments Judge W. D. Kelley 
has to advance for the removal of the internal revenue taxes 
in order to solve the surplus problem without touching our 
‘* protected industries.’’——-A fine portrait of Mrs Harriet 
Beecher Stowe faces the title-page of the October Century. 
It accompanies an article by James Lane Allen giving 
his recollections of old slave times in Kentucky Mr. 
Stockton’s Hundredth Man’”’ reaches its conclusion 
oddly and abruptly. The origin and growth of the Seces- 
sion movement is the subject of the month’s installment of 
the Lincoln biography. Mr. 8tedman writes with fine 
discrimination of the Jater work of the great English poets 
and the rise of the younger writers, the essay being a 
supplementary chapter of the forthcoming new edition of 
Mr. Stedman’s ‘‘ Victorian Poets.’’ The illustrations to 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s article on Ely Cathedral are par- 
ticularly beautiful. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


The late William Hague, D.D., had completed before his 
death a book of personal retrospect and reminiscences which 
has just been issued under thetitle Life Notes ; or, Fifty Years’ 
Outlook (Boston: Lee & Shepard; $1.50).——Honghton, 
Mifflin & Co. have brought out a new edition of Margaret 
Deland’s Old Garden and Other Verses, a charming collection 
of dainty poems ($1 25) Those who wish to read in de- 
tail the famous, or infamous, story of the Fiction of 
Irish Tenants at Bodyke will find the account in a little vo'- 
ume just issued by the Putnams, reprinted, with additional 


matter, from the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette’’ (75 cents) ——Among 


books recently published dealing with religious or theolog- 
ical topics we have received : the second volume of Godad’'s 
Commentary on the Corinthiane (New York: Scribner & 
Welford); Dorner’s System of Christian Ethics (S8cribners) ; 
Dr. R. B Fairbairn’s treatise on Morality in its Jelation to 
Redemption (New York: Thomas Whittaker; $1.50); the 
Rev. William Armstrong’s Five-Minute Sermons to Children 
(New York: Phillips & Hunt), and a pamphlet by the same 
writer in refutation of Sabbatarianism ; DD. Bannerman’s 
Scripture Doctrine of the Church, being the eleventh series of 
the Cunningham Lectures (Scribners); the Rev. John Ker’s 
Victory of Faith and Other Sermons (New York: Robert Car- 
ter & Bros.); a treatise on the The Epistle to Hebrews, by 
‘*Zenas’’ (Scribners); A Manual of the Bock of Common 
Prayer, by the Rev. Charles Hole (Whittaker) ; /n the Midst 
of Life We Are in Death, by Richard Padgham (Scribners) ; 
Thomas M. Lindsay's Notesto the Gospel of St Luke (Scrib- 
ners); and the ‘* Come”’ and ‘‘ Go” Family Text-Book, contain- 
ing texts for every day in the year, and designed to be used 
as a record of births, deaths, and marriages (Carter & 
Bros.)——Works of fiction received are: Mark Ruther- 
ford’s Revolution in Tanner's Lane (Putnams; $1 25): 
A Princess of Java, by Mrs. 8. J. Higginson (Houghton, 
Mifitn & Co.) ; Three Good Giants, selections from 
Rabelais, expurgated and otherwise adapted for youth ul 
modern readers by John Dimitry, with the Doré illustrations 
(Boston: Ticknor & Co.): the first volume of Isabe) F. 
Hapgood’s spirited translation of Hugo's Les Miserables. beau- 
tifally illnstrated (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.; $1 50); 
and A Vacation in a Buggy, a decidedly clever and witty 
account of a summer jauntin New England, by Maria L 
Pool.——The Century Company have just ready Jurish 
Problems, edited by the Rev. Washington Gladden, to which. 
besides Mr. Gladden, T. T Munger, H. M. Scudder, A. H. 
Bradford, Josiah Strong, H. Y. Satterlee, A. F. Schanffier, 
F. E. Clark, Reuen Thomas, J. H. Vincent, Austin Abbott, 
Lyman Abbott, Mrs. M W. Lawrence, and others contrib- 
ute chapters ($2 50) ——-The Invaders and Other Stories, by 
Count Tolsto! (New York: T. Y. Crowell & Co.), is a vol- 
ume made up of a series of :ix short stories translated by 
N. H. Dole ——Dodd, Mead & Co issue Mr. E P. Roe’s 
new story, The Harth Trembled, in which the Charleston 
earthquake is given a prominent place ; Eisie’s Friends at 
Woodburn, by Martha Finley, which resembles in tone and 
purpose its predecessors among the Elsie Books ; and A Bor. 
der Shepherdess by Amelia E Barr, is already familiar to 
the readers of The Christian Union ——From Houghton, 
Miffin & Co. we have received One Hundred Days in 
Europe, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, a volume which will 
permanently preserve the charming chapters which have 
appeared every month in the ‘Atlantic Monthly Well- 
‘Worn Roads of Spain, Holland, and Italy, by F. Hopkinson 
Smith, contains the letterpress printed in the beantifn) 
volume of the same title issued as a holiday work last year. 
Jack, the Fisherman, by Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, is reprinted, 
with illastrations, from one of the magazines; Wit, Wis- 
dom, and Beauty of Shakespeare, edited by Clarence 8 Ward, 
contains selections from the best-known plays and s>nnets 
of the great dramatist.——Charles Scribner’s Sons have 
brought out a new book by C. F. Holder, which in general 
style and interest will take its place beside the ‘Ivory 
King’’ of last year, under the title of Living Lights ; it 
gives a popular account of phosphorescent vegetables and 
animals: A. L. Tuckerman has prepared a small Histery 
of Architecture, with numerous illustrations dealing with the 
great orders; Dr Newman S&myth’s new volume of ser- 
mons, under the title of Christian Facts and Forces, 'epre 
sents this vigorous preacher and thinker at his best —— 
A.C Armstrong & Son, New York, send us the Rev Dr. 
Edmond Stapfer’s Palestine in the Time of Christ. the third 
edition of a work which has obtained considerable popu- 


larity, and which treats of Pal+stine in all aspects in an 
interesting manner: Js There Salvation After Death? by the 
Rev. Dr. E. D Morris, of the Lane Theological Seminary, 
deals with the question from the conservative point of 
view ; W. W Tulloch tells the story of the Life of Queen 
Victoria for Boys and (iris in @ compact and attractive 
volume ; the volume of new fairy tales from Brentano, 
translated into Erglish by the daughter of t’e German 
poet Freiligrath, and illustrated by F.C. Gonld, contains 
the best story ever written by Brentano, as we!l as others 
of merit and interest ——From George Routledge & S ns, 
New York, we have received Every Boy's Annual, @ pro- 
fusely illustrated quarto full of stories of sdventure and 
descriptive articles; .))'Aulnoy’s Fairy Tales appear in 
this volame in an English translation for the first time, 
although French children have heen reading them for nearly 
two hundred years. The volume its profusely tilastrated. 
——Robert Carter & Brothers, New York have jast pub- 
lished a volume of essays by the Rev Dr. John Ker under 
the title ef Scottish Nationalit and other papers dealing 
with such subjecta as John Knox, the early history of 
Glasgow, Canadian letters, etc.; /izpah’s Heritage follows 
the general course of Mra Konklin’s earlier stories in its 
strong religions tone. From Phillips & Hunt we have 
received Thorn Apples, a pleasantly written story by Mrs. 
Emily Hantington Miller; Woman First and Last, and 
What She Has Done, by Mrs. E. J Richmond, two volumes 
devoted to brief biographies of famous or eminently usefal 
women ; and the Rev. Dr Daniel Wise's }oung Knights of the 
Cross is well deserihbed by its title The American Tract 
Society send us Miss Hopkins’s Arrow-/lead Light, Miss 
Harrison’s Roger Dunham's Choice, and Mies Kenny's Vrs. 
Morse's Gir/s, all stories written in a serious and helpful 
spirit. 


LITFRARY NOTES. 


—The popularity of Frank R_ Stockton as a story- writer 
is attested by the fact that the Scribners have sold over 
110,000 copies of his books. 

—That quaint figure, the late William Barnes, clergyman, 
poet, and expert in English dialects, will have the story of 
his life told by his daughter, Mrs. Baxter. Macmillan & 
Co. are the publishers. 

—Nearly the entire limited edition of 500 coptes ‘of the 
Thackeray Letters in book form was subscribed for a week 
after publication The demand for the $2 50 edition is re- 
ported as being also very great. 

—An illustrated edition of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe ”’ in phonog- 
rapby will be published at once {n London by I. Pitman «& 
Sons It has been prepared by J. Herbert Ford, the editor 
of the ‘‘ Shorthand Magazine,” a periodical formerly edited 
by Frederick Pitnam. 

—Charles Scribner’s Sons will very shortly publish a 
dramatic Scotch story for young people, ‘‘ White Cockades,”’ 
by Mr. Edward [renzus Stevenson. The plot, largely his- 
torical, turns on the famous flight of the younger Pretender 
across Inverness in 1745, and his singular protection by 
the ‘Seven Men of Glenmoriston.”’ 

—<A correspondent of the ‘‘ Critic ’”’ says that a friend who 
has private sources of information informs him that “‘ many 
of the best and epiciest things were omitted ” from the let- 
ters and journals of H. W. Longfellow ; “‘ for example, let- 
ters between Tennyzon and Longfellow anent each other’s 
methods and peculiarities as revealed in their respective 
poems.”’ 

—The photographs of Walt Whitman taken in this city at 
the time of his last visit are to be sold, with his autograph 
attached, and the poet will profit by the sale. One of the 
negatives is a profile, and only one hundred coptes wil! be 
sold. The other is a fall face, and the number of coptes is 
not limited. The price is $5 in one case and $2 in the other. 
Copies may be had on application to William Carey, 83 
East Seventeenth Street. 

—A Rare Book.—A few years ago the writer was invited 
by Profeesor McN , as a special favor, to see a collection 
of curiosities which he had gathered in New Orleans. He 
led me to his repository and placed in my hands a dilapi- 
dated quarto. I carefully placed my open palms under it, 
fearing it would fall to pieces. ‘‘ Ah!'’ said he, ‘‘I see you 
know how to handle a treasure.’’ ‘‘ What is this, Profess- 
or ?’’ I asked, as the old tome lay open before me, written 
in a language of which I did not even know the characters ; 
‘‘ what is the title of the book? What isitabont? Who 
wrote it? In what language isit written ?’’ The Professor 
evinced great pleasure at the interest I was manifesting, 
and slowly answered, ‘‘ Well, Mr. ——, I—I—I don’t know, 
but it is a great comfort to have it.’’— [Harper's Magazine. 

—Robert Collyer told the Rev. H. Woods Ferris, of Hall, 
England, the following anecdote in the words of John G. 
Whittier : ‘‘ When I was on the farm in New Hampshire, 
and quite young, an old friend who was visiting the meet- 
ings came to stay one night. After supper he said to me, 
* John, lad, I’ve something for thee,’ and then brought ont 
of his saddlebags two little volumes, which turned out to 
be Burns’s poems. ‘I think thee’ll jike the book,’ he added. 
I had never read any poetry before except Friends’ poetry, 
and thee’)! know what that be. I began to read Barns, 
and was lost in wonder. It seemed as if the sky had lifted 
and the world widened, and I saw mankind outside the nar- 
row bounds of the Friends. I read on till mother came 
down and told meto get to bed. Next day when the gray 
light was dawning I crept down and got the volumes, and 
read as long as I could. The old Friend came and said: 
‘Thee seems to like it ; I'm going farther on and I’!] leave 
it till 1 come back.’ That was the first revelation to me of 
what poetry may be anddo. A good many folk find faul: 
with Barns. They say that his poetry is impure. Dces 
thee believe me when I tell thee that I have not detected the 
least impurity init? His genius is so great and noble that 
if there be blots they are so little that I don’t see them.”’ 
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JNouiRING FRIENDS. 


[Any sudscriber sending an inquiry on any subject to The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
itaer throuch the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


In giving zour views with regard to probation, you say there 
is nothing in the Bible limiting probation to this life. Please 
explain the fifth (after the colon) end the tenth verses of the 
ninth chapter cf Ecclesiastes. W.E. 

The passages referred to are as follows: “ But the dead 
know not arytbirg, neitber have they any more a reward ; 
for the memory cf them is fergotter®’’ ‘* Whatsoever thy 
band finceth to co, do it with thy might; for there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom in the grave, 
whither thou goest.”’ Ecclesiastes records the experience 
of one w o bad made full trial of the world and its pleasure, 
living without any spiritual faith or hope. He regards» 
as a resnuit, that life as vanity, and the conclusion of hisex™ 
periences is that the true way to live is to fear God and keep 
his commandments. The verses given above are not to be 
regarded as divine revelations respecting the future state ; 
if so, then divine revelation would disclose that there is 
no immortality, no life beyond the grave; they are to be 
regarded as the expression of despair which inevitably and 
always accompanies the philosophy of materialism and the 
life of worldliness. 


I bear and read shout a ** New Orthodoxy,” or a ** Progressive 
Orthodoxy.” Will The Christian Union please tell us what this 
New or Progressive Orthodoxy What ts its present relig 
fous belief! or just where is it now on the line of Christian prog- 
ress? Or does it advance from glory to glory *o rapidly that 
its doctrines to-day are not its ductrines to morrow ? A S. 

Broadly speaking, progressive orthodoxy ts the doctrine or 
principle that theology is, like every other scienee, a pro- 
gressive sclerce, that the race as well as the individual is 
to grow in theknowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ as well as 
in grace, and that this growth is to be by a natural and 
normal development, not by the denial and abrogation of 
all that it hes acquired in tims past. Thus, in the nature 
of the case, progressive orthodoxy cannot have a cast-iron 
creed, any m: re than a growing child can have a perma- 
ment measure for a suit of clothes. If our subscriber 
desires to know in more detail what are the views ef truth 
which to-day go in New England under the name of Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy cr New Theology, he will find them, as 
stated by the Andover school, in the volume entitled ** Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy,’ published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


It iseustomary to say of Mr. Beecher that he was no theolo. 
cian, anc that therefore what reiig'oue belfef- were is of little 
consequence. Put, if I am not mistaken. religious truths have 
come into the world in the past rather through the poets, 
the seers, the idealists. and the prophets, than from the 
philosophers, the reasoners, the creed-makers, and the theolog- 
icald gmatists; for this reason I wou'd be very glad if you 
would anaver this question in The Christian Union: What were 
Mr Bee: her's latest religious opinions in which he d!ffered from 
the prevalent orthodox doctrines? B.D P. 


We cannot answer this letter in a paragraph, but you 
will find it fnl'y answered in a chapter of the Life of Mr. 
Beecher by Lyman Abbott and §&. B. Halliday, published 
by Funk & Wagnalls. 


For twelve years Ihave read carefully almost every number of 
The Chri-t1 n Union. I have come to regard you as a great 
**Physician,” curing allmeuts and distresses of mind. Can you 
find time to tell one of many hundreds of mothers what to do 
with and for her children underthe following circumstances: 
Daughters leaving the public schools of New England at six and 
eight years of age, with only the rudiments of an education, and 
placed in azhools here almost good for nothing, making littleor 
no adranzeme t: the mother a busy mother, and nota wealthy 
one w'th only a New England common school education, yet 
with a fervent love of books. and almost a frantic desire to see 
her daughters at Jeast as well informed as herself. Can you find 
time to give advice and suggestions as to how a mother should 
begin. and how proceed, to teach her children at home, and what 
they shou dormust know’ My daughters are now fourteen and 
sixteen years of age, and t me is speeding by. They are not 
overstrong physically, so must remain in this climate on account 
of weak lungs. You can have little idea what shams ourschools 
are. For seven years I have hoped and prayed for improved 
educational advantages, but I see no light forthe future Three 
young ladies just ** graduated from our academy confess, ** We 
are graduated, but we don’t know anything.’ and I hardly 
believe they know the simple geography or history of this Ter- 
ritory. Iam only one of many mothers in this far Southwest 
eimilarly situated. D. 

New MEXxico, 

You describe a hard case and ask a hard question. In- 
deed, the problem how to educate a child is tne problem of 
problems. He who has brought up a family of children 
and educated them for positions of usefulness in life has 
accomplished, we think, qaite the most important and one 
of the most difficult of life's achievements. If you had the 
means, we should advise you to send your daughters to a 
good boarding-school for two years at least; but good 
boardipg-schoois are rare and difficult to find. If that is 
impossible, we advise you to write to the Chautauqua Liter- 
ary and Scientific Circie, Piainfield, N. J., for information re- 
specting the C. L.8.C. We know of nothing better, noth- 
ing so good, for a moiher situated as you are, as to join this 
Circle with her daughters, and pursue with them the course 
of reading and study which it marks out for her. 


I have always had great faith that there was substantial truth 
at the bottom of * Syiritualism,’’ aud I hops yet to see the 
errors cleared away sO we may Know jast what there is to it of 
real vaiue Its teachings are in direct line with what seems to 
me true Christiauity, and the majority of those who Impartially 
investigate come out believers. May not **modern Sspiritual- 
ism *’ be a new revelation suited to this age of facts ? Is not the 
older form of Christiaal:y the more inte: 
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ligent classes because definite facts are desired? These are 
simply questions that have ari*en in my own mind in trying to 
account for the lack of earnest interest which seems to prevail 
in th se days regardi: g rejigi us matters. I suppose you have 
thought carefully over the whole subject and discern the true 
cause. H. 
We have given to Spiritualism some little examination, 
both in its literature and by personal attendance upon 
reputable s¢ances. The result of that investigation is two- 
fold : conviction that Spiritualism in its best estate offers 
neither any new truth nor any new evidence of any old 
truth such as makes it of any value or promise to the world ; 
and, secondly, that there is in it, or at least in the perform- 
ance of its chief representatives, so much of frand as to cast 
a suspicion over the whole and make it unworthy of cre- 
dence or even of any very serious consideration. If by the 
older form of Christianity you mean the dogmatic creeds, 
which are so largely the product of the scholasticism of the 
Middle Ages, we have no doubt that is losing its hold among 
the more intelligent and the more spiritually minded; but 
if by the older form of Christianity yon mean the old st 
form, that which finds its expression, for example, in the 
Apostles’ Creed, that which is involved in the two articles 
of Christlieb’s creed, sin and salvation, we think tbat never 
had a stronger hold on greater numbers of more intelligent 
people with wider and profcunder infiuence than to day. 


Please give some respectable arguments and authorities 
against the assumption that alcohol is always and under all 
circumstances a poison. A. 

It is not possible to prove a negative. It must suffice, 
however, to say that alcohol is an almost universal agent, 
that it is found everywhere in nature, that it exists, for in- 
stance, ip appreciable quantities in every loaf of risen 
bread, and yet it is doubtful whether any one thinks that 
light bread is poisonous. 

Is it honorable, or a breach of trust, for one to whom a letter of 
introduction is given to read it himself before handing it to the 
person addressed ? N. B. 

If the letter is unsealed, we think there would be no 
breach of trust. 

Inclosed please find the last three verses of poem commencing 
** We are making little hcuses on the sand,” requested by one of 
your correspondents. M. C.R. 

We shali be pleased to forward the verses if address is 
sent. 

Will you please inform me why the 119'h Psalm {fs divided. up 
into sections; and what do the headings, Aleph, Beth, Daleth, 
He, and so on through, mean to express? Do they stand for 
Roman or Latin alphabet? If not, what are they? C.F. G. 

The headings Aleph, etc, are the names of the letters of 
the Hebrew alphabet. The Hebrews, like the Greeks, used 
the letters as 1umerals. Psalm cxix. is divided into as 
many sections asthere are letters in the alphabet, and the 
first word of each verse begins with the letter appropriate 
(in Hebrew, of course) to tne section in which it stands. 


PROHIBITION NEWS. 


The above heading is not an inappropriate one for 
our temperance co!umn this week, as we have found in 
cur exchanges but one temperance item which was not 
at the same time a prohitidon item. Taois was the 
recommendation of Governor Hill that there should 
be no wine at the dinner given him by the citizans of 
Newburg. 


The attempt to evade the prohibitory law of Maine 
by importing liquors and selling them at retail in their 
original packages has come to naught. The decision of 
the court in the case of Michael Burns takes the same 
ground as that suggested by The Caristian Union three 
weeks ago; n*mely, that while a State has no right to 
interfere with commerce by imposing duties on imported 
goods, it has absolute police powers to determine what 
goods snall be sold within its borders ; that where ]!quors 
are regarded asa source of public danger and public 
injury the State has the same right to prohibit their 
sale as to prohibit the introduction of infected clothing. 
The Court calls attention to the fact that the Maine 
statute does not prohibit the importation of liquors, but 
merely their sate. The jury, after listening to the 
Judge’s charge, retired, and in three minutes returned 
with the verdict of guilty. 


Jefferson Davis’a letter sgainst prohibition has 
resulted in the breaking up of the old friendship 
between himself and Senator Reagan. Senator Reagan 
first expressed his ‘‘surprise and sorrow’ that Mr 
Davis should have written his first letter on the eve of 
the Texas election. Mr. Davis replied by a communi- 
cation to the Houston ‘‘ Post” in which he taunted Mr. 
Reagan with having introduced a Georgia negro to the 
iadies and gentlemen of Texas. In answer to this ter- 
‘ible charge Mr. Reagan now very manfully replies 
that the negro speaker whom he introduced “‘ delivered 
an address which would for learninx, eloquence, and 
patriotism have done credit to any white speaker.’’ The 
fact that Mr. Reagan sp2aks in this way shows that the 
South fs not quite so Bourbon as it is sometimes repre 
ented to be, and that the working together of negroes 
and whites to bring about a great political end /s doing 
much to remove the antagonism between the races. 


By all odds the most important event of the week was 
the election in Tennessee. When the news came from 
Texas a few weeks ago that their cause had been so 


| overwhelmingly defeated, the Prohibition{sts for a time 
lost hope. But they sor rallied, their leaders calling 
attention to the fact that in Texas the foreign vote nu n1- 


bered 60 000, while in Tennessee {t numbered but 10 000 
As the campaign drew to a close the excitement became 
intense. Inoumerable prohibition and anti-prohibition 
rallies were held, and men, women, and children were 
everywhere wearing either the white badges of the Pro- 
hibitionists or the blue badges of the orposition. The 
night before the election the one faction held prayer- 
meetings and the other opened kegs of beer. On elec- 
tion day the prayer-meetings were continued, but the 
saloons were tightly clored. Refreshment stands were 
established at nearly every voting place, and ]unch was 
served by women. Vebicles of every description were 
in use, not only to bring voters to the polls, butto 
carry children through the streets waving fi.gs and 
singing temperance songs. At the polls there were 
no serious disturbances, the presence «f women having 
done much for the preservstion of g-ed order The 
result is a maj rity of from 15,000 to 20 000 against the 
amendment. Yet the electioa is in an important sense 
a prohtbition victory, sincea majerity of the whites vo'ed 
for prohibition East Tennessee, which a few weeks 
s{nce was claimed by the “ anti’s,” returned a msfority 
of over 15 000 forthe amendment. This is the section 
in which slavery never had a strong foothold, and in 
which the negro vote !s therefore comparatively insignifi. 
cant. The ‘ prohibition wave” 1s apparently still un- 
broken, The Tennessee Prohibitionists have determined 
to reorganize their party in order to elect a ms jority of 
the next Legislature. 


A correspondent fends us a ret of resolutions adopted 
at the General A‘sembly of Congregational Churches 
recently held {n Sioux Falls, Dak. The Conference 
represented 105 churches, and declared itself in favor 
of vigorous action to secure Jocal option in »]] the 
counties, and to labor with untiring zeal that Dakota 
may be admitted {nto the Union with a constitution 
that shal] forever prohibit the manufacture and sale of 
intcx'cating drinks. It msy be sald here that the 
present local option law in Dakota provides for local 
option elections wherever one-third of the voters of the 
county petition for them, and that nearly seven-eighths 
of the counties have so petitioned and will hold the 
elections November 8. 


It seems that Japan is experfencing the same di/fil- 
c.ilty with intemperance as the Christian countries with 
which it bes recently entered into commercial relaticns. 
The Mall Gazette” announces that the Japsnese 
Government ‘' {is distressed at the deplorable Increace of 
‘schnapp:’ drinking,” and, in order to cure this evi), {is 
trying, not the prohibition of schnapps or gin. but the 
substitution of beer. A Japanese professor of chemistry 
has been sent to Munich with a commission to study 
and report upon the manufacture of Bavarian beer snd 
is to go from thence to England to visit the Eaglish 
brewerles. Japan now levies a hesvy duty upon 
spirits, but permits beer to be imported free. 


The Philadelphia ‘‘ Racord” has exhumed an old 
petition presented by the Indians to Penn’s first Gov 
ernor (Markham) in 1681. As it records the faliure 
of a local option measure, it may be interesting reading 
to some of our prohibition readers. It is as follows: 

In Hsezard’s Annals of Pennsylvania, page 531, we find 
the followirg petition presented by the Iudians to Penns 
first Governor (Markham) tn 1681 : 

Whereas the selling of strong Jiquors was probibited in 
Penr sylvania and not in New Castle, we find it a grester 
i'l-conventence than before, our Indians going down to New 
Castle and there buying rum, and making them more de. 
bauched than before, in spite of prohibition; therefore, we 
whose names are hereunder written, do desire that prohibi- 
tion may be taken cff, snd rum and strong liquors may be 
sold (in aforesaid province) as formerly until it be prohib- 
ited in New Castle, and in that government of Delaware. 

_PgsernkK, his X mark. 
NaMA SEKA, his X mark. 
Keka Kappan, his X mark. 
Joon Goras, his X mark. 
Espra APE, bis X mark. 


We have recently published a great deal on the ques 
tion whether probitition prohibits. The returns from 
Kansas. Iowa, and Maine have been extremely favorable 
to the Prohibitionists. Not so, however, are those from 
Vermont, recently published in the ‘‘ Evening Post.” 
These returns are not partisan statistics, but statements 
made by the Vermont papers in entire unconsciousness 
of their significance. Oae Midditbury paper, in a fitcf 
righteous indignation, rays: *‘The business of selling 
rum in this community must be largely curtailed, and 
that very soon, or there wiil be trouble, inasmuch as 
the public can’t and won’t stand it much longer. .-. . © 
The rapidly rising indignation of the community at the 
fre quent and open violations of the law will soon make 
itseif felt in a way that the dealers will understand. 


Yet Vermont has been a Prohibition State for nearly a 
| generation. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Helen Jackson's Great Novel. 
RAMONA:A Story. 


By HELEN JACKSON (H. H.). 
45th 1,000. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


“The beset novel written by a woman since 
George Elict died, as it seems to me, is Mrs. 
Jackson's‘ Ramona.’ What action is there! 
What motion! How entrainant itis! It carries 
us along as if mounted on aswift horse’s back, 
from beginning t» erd, and it is only when we 
return for a second reading that we can ap = 
ciate the fine handling of the characters, an 
pecially the Spanish mother. drawn witha stoke 
as keen and firm as that which portrayed George 
Eliot's * Dorothea ’’’—[T. W. Higginson. 


A KEY TO “ RAMONA.” 


A Gentory oF DIsHoNor. 


A Sketch ef the United States Govern- 
ment’s Dealings with some of 
the Indian Tribes. 


By Jackson (H. H.), 


AUTHOR OF ‘** RAMONA,”’’ ** VERSES,’’ ** BITS OF 
TRAVEL,” ETO, 


A New dition. 12mo. Pp. 514. Cloth. $1.50. 


“The report made by Mrs. Jackson and Mr. 
Kinney is grave. concise, and deeply interest- 
in It is added to the appendix of this new 
edition of her book. Inthis California journey 
Mrs. Jackson found the materials for * Ramona,’ 
the (ndian novel, which was the last important 
work of her life, and in which nearly all the in- 
cidents ure taken from life. In the report of the 
Mission Indians will be found the story of the 
Temecnia removal and the tragedy of Alessan- 
dro’s death as they appear in * Ramona.’’’— 
(Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Mrs. Jackson’s Letter of Gratitude to the 


President. 
The following letter from Mrs. Jackson tc the 
President was written by her four days before 
her death, Aug. 12, 1885 : 


To ym ogg CLEVELAND, President of the United 
DEAR S1R,—From my death-bed I send you a 


message of heartfelt thanks for what you have 
already done fur the Indians. I ask you to read 


12mo. 


my “Century of Dishonor.” Iam dying hap- 


pier for the belief I have that it is your band 
that is destined to strike the first steady blow 
toward lifting this burden of infamy from our 
country, and righting the wrongs of the Indian 
race. _ With respect and gratitude. © 

HELEN JA@KSON. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, 
on recetpt of price, by the publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 
The World to Come. 


A volume of thoughtful, vigorous, readable, and 
devout Sermons by Wriuiam BURNET WRIGHT, 
recently pastor of the Berkeley Street Church, 
Boston. and Author of “Ancient Cities.”’ 1 
vol. 16mo. $1.25. 


Pilgrim’s Progress, 
The Holy War. 


By JoHn Bunyan. Edited by the Rev. Jonun 
Brown, author of the ** Life of Bunyan.”” Two 
volumes, 12mo0, $1.50 each. 


Itisa org of rare good fortune that the 
author of the best Life of Bunyan shona!d bring 
his exceptional quaiifications to the work of 
editing these religious classics. 


Gentleman’s Magazine Library, 

Vol. 8. Romano British ReEmMaArINs. Part II. 
8vo, $2.50 ; Roxburgh, printed on hand-made 
paper, $3.50; Large-Paper Edition, Roxburgh 
(50 copies), — on hand-made paper, $6. 


The Andover Review 


For OCTOBER, with an article on | 


Emerson in New England Thought, 
and three other contributed articles. 
EDITORIAL ARTICLES: 
on Current Discussion. 
A osed Iseue at S 
Conciliation vs. Divisio 
Semi-Denominational 
35 cents; $4 a year. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on pe of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Boston. | 


11 EAST BEVENTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


OLOR SCHEMES FOR 
CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


Address 
J. & B. LAMB, Carmine &t., ¥. 
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Wait for it, Ready October 15th. 


AONGS OF WORSHIP 


FOR THE 


SUN DAY-SCHOOL. 
THE CENTURY CO.’S NEW BOOK. 


Contains hymns of direct worship.—Everything classified, Songs of Adoration, 
Confession, Thanksgiving, Supplication, etc.—A preponderance ot strong and jubilant 
hymns.—A choice of tunes with reference to children’s needs, tinison pieces, ete.— 


Old and new tunes, German and English chorals, new compositions by leading Amer 
ican composers, Dudley Buck, Gilchrist, S. PB. Warren, Mosenthal, and others, with 
the best of the Sunday-school music by Sullivan, Dykes, and the 
great English writers. —Consistent purpose in all selections, making it a comprehen- 
sive manual of worship and an educator of taste.—High standard of hymns and tunes ; 


Barnby, Stainer, 


nothing ephemeral.— Two hundred and sixty five tunes, including chants, ete.—Fdited 
by Prof. Waldo S. Pratt, of the Hartford Theological Seminary.—Get-up the very 
best ; new type, heavy. paper, best presswork, strong binding, beautiful cloth cover, 
low price. Full indexes and notes about authors and composers, 


A single specimen copy sent for the quantity price (35 cents). Orders now received for 
sample copies. This ts THE. a. book of the year. 


THE CENTURY Co., 33 East 17th St., New York, 


ler Cents. 


er Sunday School Times will be sent to any person (who has not taken 
he it within two years) from the time the order is received until Decem- 

ber 31 for ten cents. It is asixteen-page weekly paper. The price 

is $2.00 a year, with special club rates when the teachers of a School unite 

in subscribing. Ten cents will barely meet the simple expense of mailing 

the paper, including the cost of putting a name in type on our mail list. It is not 
a price, but a slight guar- per before the opening of 
antee of the ood faith the vear. The paper will 
of those who respond to O avery not be sent hevenld thre 
thisadvertisement. The © ] time tor whieh it is pated. 
offer is exceptional, and Sunday-schoo The Sunday School 
—— forthe purpose of Times goes every week 
laving teachers become 4 3 h to 112,000 yearly subsert- 
acquainted with the pa- cacner bers. More than six 
at of paper are used every week for its printing. President Dwight, of Yale 
College; Dr. Alexander McLaren, the noted Baptist preacher of Manchester, 
England: Bishop Warren, of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Dr. A. F.Schauffler, 
of New York; Dr. H.¢ ‘lay Trumbull, the editor; Faith Latimer; Professor Isaac 
H. Hall, and others, —give their he Ip upon the lesson in each week's paper. The 
choicest writers of Europe and America are among its regular contributors. 
Address John D. Wattles, Publisher, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


ana Novelties in MUSIC. 
Classic, 
New Music Books of Unusual Beauty. 


LES MISERABLES. 


By Victor Hvu«Go. Translated from the 
French by Isabel F. Hapgood. With 160 
full-page illustrations, printed on fiae cal- 
endered paper, and bound in neat and at- 
‘tractive style. 5 vols., cloth, gilt top, 
$7.50; half calf, $15. Popular edition in 
one volume, 12mo, $1.50. 

‘It is hardly undue praise to say that Miss Hap- 
good’s flexible and sympathetic translation is the 
best one that has ever been made, and can hardly 
fail to be accepted by critical authorities as the 
permanent standard.’’—{Traveller. 


UNITED VOICES. A New School Song Book. 
has again made a success in Aa 

of songs for the giris and boys. it can- 
not fail to be popular. 50 cts... 84.80 per doz. 


DIADEM. Abbey & Munger. 
children’s book, containing new and very 
giseak ¢ music and words for the SUNDAY SCHOOL. 
O cts., &3 per doz. 


An Oraterio in 8 parts. 1. Na- 

y- Cructfixion, 3. Kesurrection. By J. E. 

Trowbridge Not difficult. Commended to Choirs 
and societies. @1, 89 per doz. 


PRAISE. A New Church Music 
by L. Emerson. Singing School Courses. 
Good aaabes music for practice. Glees and Part 
Songs, Hymn Tunes, Anthems, for Choirs, Singing 
Classes, and Conventions. 
81,89 doz. 


have, and in the translation of Les Miserables she most attractive eshuten of 115 popular 
surpasses her predecessors.””—{ [he Beacon. songs, with Piano 


“Tho publishers have mate CONSTRUCTION, TUNING, AND CARE OF 
tractive. They are to be commended not only for HE EIAN ORTE. E. Q.N 


the edition before us, but more especially for a roa mit — 
popular edition, which will make this great work a 
Mailed for Retail Price. 


accessibic to a wider class of readers.” —{ Advertiser. 
OLIVEB DITSON & 00., Boston, 


C, H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway. N. det 
A New Book by Dr. Hale. 


Lights of Two Genturies. 


FIFTY BIOGRAPHIES 


Of the Master Minds which have contributed to 
pom world’s progress in Art, Literature, and 
Soience. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
Pp. 600. Xvo. Illustrated. Price, postpa'd, $1.75. 
For sala by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 

of price by 


A.S, BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., New York. 


THE TWO BEST SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGING 
BOOKS IN ~HE FIELD, 


Joyful Lays. Glad Ref ain. 
r 100 Co $25 per 100 Copies ; 
each Mail. 30 cts each by Mall 


Ee Sent for examination on receipt of price. 
Specimen Pages free. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York, 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


T. Y¥. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, - - - New York. 


As an historical romance ‘‘ Ben-Hur’ 
surpasses the glory of Ivanhoe.” Louls- 
Vilic Courter- Journal, 


BEN-HUR: 
A TALE OF THE CHRIST. 


By LEW. WALLACE. 
New Edition, from New Piates, 
552 pp. 16mo. Extra Cloth, 81.50. 
FOR BALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


With this beautiful and rev- 

erent, book you have lightened | ,,, 

the burden of my daily life— 
President GARFIELD. 


Published by MARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


RECENT ISSUES FROM THE 


LIPPINCOTT PRESS. 


UNIYERSAL HISTORY. 


In 4 vols. Extra cloth, gilt top. $5.75. Each 
volume sold separately 

Modern History. ae ARTHUR St. Grorex 
PaTTON, 6A. $1.50 

Ancient History. By Gores RAWLINSON, 
M.A. $150. 

Mediwval History. 
Stokes, D.D. 31 50. 

Geological History. 
M.A.,LL.D. $i 25. 


PRACTICAL LESSONS IN NURSING. 


l.—-The Nursing and Care of the, Nervous 
and the Insane. By Cuas. K. MILs, 
MD i2mo. Cloth. 
“It is a work which hundreds will read with 
profit, and whi-h no nurse can afford to be with. 
out.”’—[ Philadelphia Teacher. 


Il —Maternity ; Infancy ; Childhood, By 
JOHN M. KEATING, MD. i2mo. Cioth. $1. 
“The book is intended for mothers especially, 
and will, when read by intelligent b pe do much to 
prevent the enormous mertality of children under 
three years of age.’’—[{Indiana Medical Journal. 
Ilit.—Outlines for the Management of 
Diet. By E.T. Broenx, M.D. 12mo_ Cloth. 
‘A useful bcok, which contains sensible sugges- 
eile for the regulation of food. No one can read 


the book without getting vaiuable hints from it.”’ 
--fSan Francisco Chronicle. 


BEHIND THE BLUE RIDGE. 


A Homely Narrative. 


By Gsroree THomas 


By Epwarp 


By Frances Courtenay BayYtor, author of “On . 


Both Sides,”’ etc. 12mo. Extracloth. $1.25. 


“ A capital novel, strong, vivid, well written. and 
humor of a very gratifying Kind.’’- (Literary 


“Intensely dramatic in construction, rich in color, 
picturesque in description, end artistic in ite set- 
ting. No more oelightful picture of the every-day 
life of the Virginia mountaineers could well be im- 
agined,’’-[Phitadelphia Kecord. 


ESTHER. 


A Story for Girls. z 

By Rose Novcnertre Carey, anthor of “ Not Like 

Other Girls,’ * Wee Wifie,” etc. Illustrated. 
12mo. Extracloth, gilt. $1.25. 


“ The story is pure, bright, natural, and entertain 
ing. It is a love story in which the girls will de 
-[Roston Evening Traveller.. 


If not obtainable at your Booksellers’, send 
direct tothe Publishers. who will forward the 
books, free of postage, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 
715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


CROSS CORNERS. 


By ANNA B. WARNER. 


Warner Books. 10 vols., 12mo,ina 


REDUCED IN PRICES, VIZ: 


Hetmet. - - $150 Nosopy, - - - $1 
MELBOURNE Hovskg, 50 SrsePpHEN M. D., 1 
My Desire, - - - 130 RED WALLFLOWER 1 
END OF A ‘OTL, - 1 50. Daisy PLarna, - 1 
LETTER OF ‘‘REDIT, 1 5€ Cross CORNERS, 1 


Rizpah’s Heritage. By Mrs. 
J M Drinkwater C 12m0, $1 50 
The Victory of Faith. (Ker) 1 75 
Ker’s Psalmsin History, - 1 00 
Scottish Nationality. (Ker). 
Lightsand Shadows of Hu- 
man Life. B- Rev Jobu Putitp, 1 00 
Come and Go — Tert- 
Book, - 2 00 
The Marshall Eoin 12 wale , 4 00 
The Power Library. \10vols., - 4 90 
The Gatty Books 3vols., - -2 
The Home Series, A. 8 vols., - 8 
The Home Series, B. 8 vols., - 8 


Robert Carter & Brothers, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage pre 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


IN THE ‘MIDST OF LIFE WE 
ARE IN DEATH: 


A LAYMAN’S THOUCHT. 
By ‘Crown 8vo, cloth, $2 00. 
ConTENTS: Introduction—Life—Death—Mat- 
ter— Consciousness — Creation— Food — Memory 
—Morality — Eternity —?ain—wod the Ingatherer. 


*,* The above will he sent upon receipt of adver- 
tized price. Catalogues of our regular stock will be 
mailed, if desired, to those interested New Cata- 


00 
00 


logue of Uhoice and Rare Books nearly ready. 


Scribner & Welford, 


743-745 Broadway, New York 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


The fishermen of Bergen, Sweden, have just pre- 
sented to Mile. Sigrid Arnoldson, the new Swedish 
singer, as a tcken of their appreciation of her art, a fifty” 
foot whale, which they caught on the coast the day after 
her first corcert 


Atleast 10 000 preserved humming-birds are now em- 
braced in the collection in the Britikh Museum. The 
finest collection on this side of the Atlantic, containing 
about 2 000 specimens, has been presented by Mr. D. G 
Elliot to the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York. 


Allen Thompson, an old Mount Washington guide, 
says that he never carries a compass in the woods. 
‘* There are three sure way*,” says he, ‘‘that I have for 
finding the points of the compass. You will notice that 
three-fourths of the moss on trees grows on the north 
side ; the heaviest bows on +pruce trees are always on the 
south side ; and, thirdly, the topmost twig of every unin- 
jured hemlock tijs to the east.” 


In a paper read before the recent meeting of the Amer- 
ican Congress of Forestry it was stated that the cutting of 
the pine forests of the Northwest is progressing at the rate 
of 800,000,000 feet a year, presaging the obliteration of 
those of Wisconsin in fifteen years, and those of Minne- 
sota and Michiganin a comparatively brief time. After 
the ax and saw have done their work, the fires break 
out and complete the work of destruction. 


In San Francisco there are four journals regularly 
published in Chinese characters. By the Chinese method 
a good printer can produce only four hundred sheets a 
day. Five days’ work, therefore, is required to priat 
an edition of one thousand copies The journals are 
printed with black ink upon single sheets of white paper, 
except on the Chinese New Year, when the printing is 
done with red ink or upon red paper.—[Printers’ Regis- 
ter. 


Among the Chauncy collection of autographs recently 
sold in England was the original warrant under which 
Bunyan was arresied for the third time and imprisoned 
for six months, during which time he is said to have 
written the first part of ‘‘ The Pi!grim’s Progress.” The 
warrant is dated ‘‘ March 4 1674-5,” and is signed by 
twelve Justices, six of whom were members of Parlia- 
ment, and three of whom had originally committed him 
for the previous twelve years’ imprisonment. Bunyan 
in it is deecribed as a ‘‘ tynker.” 


Lake George is a long and narrow body of water, and 
it has through {ts center a vigorous current, due to the 
fact of its communication at the end with a river. In 
this current accumulates, in a broad, sparkling track, 
the foam made by the steamers plying up and down. 
One day a lady, a passenger on one of these boats, 
viewed the pathway of foam with great curiosity, and 
said, finally, to the captain, ‘‘ What makes that long 
line of white Now the captain was a man who loved 
his j_ke, and he by no means expected to be taken io 
earnest when he replied, ‘‘ Oh, the lake freezes over in 
winter, and that white line shows where there was a 
crack in the ice.” ‘‘ How very interesting !” cried his 
listener. ‘‘ Il must write that to my husband, who is a 
professor in a scientific school.” ‘‘ When she said that,” 
owned the captain afterward, ‘‘I didn’t dare to tell her. 
You can’t own up to anybody that takes everything so 
innocent. SoI held my tongue and hoped she wouldn’t 
tell anybody else till her husband had told her I was 
most likely a born liar. I’ve given up j»kin’; there’s 
no fun in it when folks believe you.”—[Youth’s Com- 
Panion. 


A CLUB-HOUSE FOR RAILROAD MEN. 


The new building which Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt has 
presented to the employees of the roads using the Grand 
Central Depot of this city was formally opened on Monday 
evening. A description of {t will be given later. 

At the opening exercises on Monday evening the hall 
was crowded, and many were turned away, being unable to 
obtain even stand!ng room. The audience was a handsome 
one, the only trouble with it being that the stockholders of 
the roads were apparently better represented than the em- 
ployees. Prayer was offered by Bishop Potter. Mr. Van- 
derbilt then read a short address of welcome, and declared 
the building formally opened. He was applauded with 
great enthusiasm. Bishop Potter saw the feeling of the 
audience, ani rose and proposed ‘‘three cheers for Mr. 
Vanderbilt.” These were given with a sest, the Bishop 
himself leading off with a ‘‘hip, hip.” 

The principal address of the evening was that of Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Pres dent of the New York Central 
Railroad. It was by turns humorous and eloquent. Mr. 
Depew spoke of the separation between employers and em- 
ployees, when the men whose money goes into the corpora- 
tion cannot kaow even the faces of those whom the cor- 
poration employs. He said: “ Unless the electric wire of 
human sympathy can be touched so that the current of fel- 
lowship may flow from the one body to the other, a socia] 
crisis isimminent. Bat that current of fellowship is flowing, 
and this building is a proof of it. No Aner club-house ex- 
iota in New York. Other cities will follow this example,” 


Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


*,* Restricted to publications of the last three months. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


THE ANCIENT CITIES OF THE NEW WORLD. Being 
explorations in Mexico ano Central America, from 
185 By D ésir6 Charnay. Translated from tke French by 
J. us. C nant. Intro uction by Allen Thorndike 
Rice. 29 illustrations andamap. Royal Svo, ornamental cioth, 
uncut edges, gilt top, $6. 


ITSLIAN FOE Fssats and Versions By W. D. 
With poctraite. Pp. viil., 370. i2mo, half cloth, uncut 


edges, gilt tops, 


NKNOWN By the author of Jchn Halifa 
an” Richly tilustrated vy Frederick Noel Paton, Pp. x. 


238. Square 8vo, orsaamental cloth, $2.50. 


‘STOPOL. By Translated by F. D. Millet. 
SER ian introduction by W. D. Howells. With portrait. 16mo, 
cloth, 75 cents. edition. 


M. Taytlr, a 
tep.. Minister of the Broadway Tabernacle, N. Y. Pp. 288. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


PHILOSOPHY OF THEI#M. Py Borden P. Bowne. Professor 
of Philosophy in Boerton University. 8vo, cloth, $175 By the 
same author, “ Metaphysics,” 8*o, cloth, $1.75 (\ew 
‘Introduction to Psychological Theory.” §8vo, cloth, $1.75 


& OF THE mAGCE AVINE OF BAIRFUTH. 
ag, no and edited by H. R. H. Princess Christian. With por- 
trait. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 


BOY TRAVELERS ON THE CONGO. Adventures of 

= wo Youths in a Journey with Henry M. Stenley ‘‘ Through the 

Dark Continent.” By Thomas W. Knox. Profusely Lilustrated. 
Pp. 464. Square 8vo. Liluminated cloth, $3. 


THE ROSK OF PARADISE, Peing a Detailed Account of Cer- 
tain Adventures that happened to Captain John Mack oe Con- 
nection with the famous Pirate, EFdw-erd England, in the Year 
17&, off the Island of Juanna, in the Mozambique ( Piamed. writ by 
himself, and new for the firat time pubiishea By Howard Pyle. 
1s illustrations by the author. Pp. vi., 232. Post 8vo, cloth, 


BALLADS. By Chsries Follen Adams, author of 
Yaweob Strauss, and Other Poems.” Iilustrated by 
136. Post 8vo, extra cloth, $1. 


OF. WIT.TON. Edited, with Notes, by 
rtrait. Square 16mo, flexible 
tin Rolfe’s tn Classics ROLFE 
ENGLISH paper, 4 Square l6mo, flexibl~ cloth, a vor 
ume; paper, 40 cents a volume. Shakespeare’s works in 40 vol- 
vmes. e following in one volume each: OLIVER G 
SMITH’S SELECT POEMS. THOM'tS GRAY’S SELECT PORMS, 
SELECT POFMS OF ROBERT BROWSING, SELECT DR AMAS 
OF ROBERT BROWNING, MINOR FOEMS OF JOHN MILTON. 


ANIMAL LIFE IN SEA AND ON THE LAND. A Zoidl- 
for Young People. By Sarah Cooper. Profurely illustrated- 


12mo, $1.25 


8S CATO MAIOR AND LAELICS, With en Introduc- 
tion and Commentary by Austin Stickney, A M., formerly Fro- 
fessor of — in Trinity College, Editor of “The Officea of Cice. 
ro.” i2mo, cloth, 81 In Harper's New Classical Series, under the 
editorial of Henry Drisler, LL.D. 


H. RIDER HAGGARBD'S WORKS. Authorized Library Fdition. 
Six volumes i6mo, half cloth, 75 cents each. “ Allan uater 
main ” illustrated. “She,” illustrated. ‘King Solomon's ines,” 
“ Jess,” “ Dawn,” “‘ The Witch’s Head.” 


BAX SABGOR DAYS. A Tale of Mount Desert. By Mrs. Bur. 

Harrison, suthor of * Golden Rod: an Idyl of enmt Desert,” 
by Harry Fenn and W.H H. Hyde. 
16me ornamental cloth, 61.25 


HORSEM FOR WOMEN. By Theodore Mead- 
h 41 illustrations by Gray Parker. Post 8vo, cloth, $1 25. 


ENGLICH MEN OF LETTERS. Edited by Jobn Marie 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents per volume. Latest issue: ‘* Kea 
Sidney acing New edition of ‘‘De Quineey.” By tn 
vavid Masson 


THINGS SEEN. Ry Victor Hugo, author of “ Toilers of the Sea,’’ 
istory of a Crime,” &c. ith portrait. 16mo, half cloth, 75 


THE +4 Tae EARTH AND MAN. By J. W. Daw 
son, I & F.G.s,, authorof “Tre urigin of the World ” 
New by the author. With 2 illustrations. 12mo, 
50. New edition of Crigin of the World.” 12mo, 


FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE CABIN. By Cap 
Samuels. Illustrated. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. (Third fon ) 


BEN-HUR. ATale of the Christ. By Lew Wallace. 16mo, cloth, 
$1.50 (New edition, from new plates. 225th thousand.) 


MANNERS. AND sec USAGES. By Mrs. John Sherwood 
anted 16mo, extra cloth, $1.25. 


HARPER’S HANDY SERIES AND HARPER’S 
LIN SQUARE LIBRARY. Dumbers weekly. 
sent free on application. 


Pablished by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are fer sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
Harpur & ee postpaid, to any part of the United States, on 
recetpt of the price. 

Harper °& KROTHERS’ CATALOGUE sent to any address on receipt 
of ten cents postage. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York. 
Recently Published. 


BERCHER AS A HUMORIST. Brief excerpts of wit and 
humor from bis works, compiled by Eleanor Kirk Ames. 16mo, 
vellum cloth, $1. 


A SUMMER IN ENGLAND WITH HENRY WA 
Addresses, Popular Lectures, +n? Sermons 
livered by him in Great Britain in 1s69: with acccunt of the trip 
pevpares by Maj. J. B. Pend, his traveling companton and man 
ager. Photo-artotype Portrait. Crown 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $2. 


NOR WOO® or, Village Life in New England. By Hen 
rd Beecher. A Novel. (New Po,uiar Edition)” Extra clot 


NORWAY) AND RUSSIAN DAYS. By Mrs. 8. M. 
Henry th many illustrations. Cio h decorated, $1.25: 


PRINCIPLES OF ART. John C. Van Dyke, Lib Sage 
Library, New Brunswick, J. Vellum cloth, $1. 


Shortly Ready. 


PATRIOTIC ADDRESSES IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND, 
850 to } “agg * on Slavery, Civii War and Civil Liberty in the 

Unived States y Henry Ward Beecher. With a Review of his 
"Political Influence by John R. Howard. &vo. 
Cloth, $2.75; cloth gilt, $3.25; half morocco, $4.25. (Subsoription.) 


Reported from the Spoken Words of H 
her. American from Seventh English Edition. 


EPICS AND ROMANCES | OF, THE MIDDLE 


rinci hero-lays of the six great epic 
Biddle anes (some of kichara W 
ae the legends of Charlemagne and Ling Artnar 


Vol. 86, No. 14.__ 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 329 West 32d St., New York, 


BNICKES BOCKER NUGGETS. A Selection of some of the 
Woria’s ( lassics, up _— ly and tastefuily printed by the Kn'cker- 
bocker Press and offered as specimens, as well of artistic typog- 
raphy as of the best literature. S2mo, cluth extra, glit tope. 


I, Ria 4 Romanorum,. Tales of the Old Monks. Edited by 
IL—Headlong Ha Hall and Nightmare Abbey. By Thomas Love 


Coc 
IlL.—Gualiver’s Vrave Ry Jonathan Swift Areprint of the 
ear'y comple.e edition, very fully illustrated. 2 vols, 


1V.—Tates from Irving. First series With illustrations. $1. 
V.—Taies from Irving. Second Series. With ilustrations. $1. 


OF THE or, The Pleasures of 
kip». By Hon. Sam’) ». Cox, author ‘of * Arctic Sur: ‘veams,”’ 
Orient sunbeams,” etc., etc. Octavo, with 23 maps and iljusira- 
ns, 75 


ded BATTLES SINCE WATERLOO. AContinuation 

’ecisive Batiles of the orld.” By Colonel Thomas 

W. “ace, "guthor of the “Life of Fulton,” “ Travels of Marco 
Polo,’’ etc. Octavo, with 59 plans and illustrations, $2.50, 


KALOOLAH. The Adventures of Jonathan Homer. By 

W.S Mayo. The Framazugda’”’ edition. HKeset and sery tully 

itastrated by Alfred Freaericks, aud bandsomely printed in 
quarto, cloth extra, $3. 


THE COUNT OF THE SAXON SHORE. A Tale of the de. 
arture of the Romansfrom britain. ty «alfred J. hurch. Pro- 
essor of Latin in University t olle ge, ee auihor of * The 

Story of ‘ arthage,” ‘Tales from Homer.” With the —— 
tion of Kuth Putnam. 12m0, cloth, with 16 illustrations, 81.5U 


ARCADY: For Better for Worse. A study of rural life in Fng- 
land, By Jessop, L.bD. With two illustrations. Clotn 


extra, $ 


IN TANNER’S LANE. By Mark 
d. Edited by hisfriend Reuben Shapcott. 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


THE STUDENT 8S HISTORY OF THE ENGLI#H PAR- 
-IAMENT. In its transformations !brough a thousand years, 
being @ popular account of the lg and development of the 
E* glish Constitution from 800 to 1587. By Ur. Kudolf Gneist 
author of the “ Histery of the English Constitution,” Professor of 
Law at the University uf Beriin. Translaiei by Profes<or A. H,. 
Keane, B.A. The work is fully indexed sna bas been revised as 

to many important details. 8vo, cloth, $3. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FROM ONTEMFPORARY WRIT- 
KR&S. Edited by Yo. k towell, M.A, Fetlow of Cnrist Church, 
Deputy Professor of Modern History in the Up ‘iversity of ©xford. 
Clearly printed 0 volumes of from 160t. 200 pages, witb Lllus- 
trations. Cloth extra, per volume, §& c nts 

I.—The Misrute of Henry tll., 1236- 1248. By Rev. W. H. 
Hutton, M.A., St. John’s Coll ge, Uxfurd, 
Il.—Edward If. and His Wars, 13237-1460. By W. J. 
Ashley, M.A., Fellow .f Lincoln College, Oxford. 


FEDERAL TAXES AND STATE EXPENSES; or, The De- 
cay of Separate State Power of Excise under the Federal Con- 
atitution, and the Compensation Therein Providea for It; anv the 
Relation of the General Civil under separate 
State + utbority to ‘the General We fare of the United States” 
under the Federal Autonumy, By Wiiiiam H. Jones. (Questions 

of the Day, do. 39.) 81. 


TWO YEARS IN EUHOPE. Glisan, MD. With 82 
full page illustrations. 8vo, cloth, $2 


Tear LOST WEDDING RING A Study of Certain Social Con- 
tions. By * Fixey Winter’’ and “ Little Buy.” 45 cents. 


SKETCHES IN SONG. By Prof. Geo L. Raymond, author of 
Poetry as a Representative Art,” “ Ballads of the Revolution,” 
etc. cloth, $1. 


*,* Fall list sent on application. 


D. LOTHROP COMPANY, 


STORIED HOLIDAYS. By Brooks. 12mo, $1.5. 


THE NOVELISTS. Translated from the French of 
de Vugtié. by Jane Loring Edmands. 12mo, cloth, $1.5v. 


THINGS ABROAD. By McKenzie, D.D 12mo 


sae | rAL GIRLS AND ROYAL COURTS. By Mrs. M. E. W. 
herwood. 12mo, $1.25. 


A MIDSHIPSIAN AT LARGE. By Charles R. Talbot. 12mo, 


BINGIN? BALLADS, Including ‘‘Curfew Must Not Rin 
Night.” By kose Hartwick Thorpe. 8vo, cloth, $2, 


AFTER SCHOOLDAYS. By Christina Goodwin. 12mo, 81. 

LITTLE POLLY BATCHLEY. By Frances C. Sparhawk. 4to, 
boards, #1. 

rea OF AMERICAN WARS. By various authors. 12mo, 


HE TP UMB BETTY LAMP, 4 
Henry Bacon and others. 12mo. $1.25 by 


PETER PATRICK, AND OTH 
McLean and others. O, $1.25 ER STORIES. By Sally P 


MY GARDE®S PETS. Mary 12mo, 75 centa. 
THE LOOK-ABOUT CLUB. By Mary E Bamford. 4to, $1.50. 


DAYS AND NIGHTS IN THE TROPIC 
4to, boards. $1.50; cloth, $2. OPICS. By Felix Oswald. 


THE OF THE RELL. Translated 


In Press. 
THE § STORY Or THE AMERICAN INDIAN. By Elbridge s. 


7 bes. A Travel Story. By Mary Bradford 


: A Romance. By Mary G. Darling. 12mo, $1.2. 
BALLADS ABOUT *UTHORS, Harriet Pr 
8vo, cloth, $3 ; $4.50. Edition de 
sea 


ALLAD® OF ROWANCE A 
B ND HISTORY. By. noted Amert- 


THE HOLY GRAIL. By Fourteen photograv- 
ures in tones, from designs by wylor. * cloth, $6; seal, 
$10. Edition de lure, folio, io. $12; seal, $18 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park St., Boston; 11 E. 17th St., New York. 


ME™OIR OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON, By J 
Cabot. With fine new steel Portrait. 


THE GATES BETWEEN. By Elizabeth 
of “ The Gates Ajar,” ‘ Beyond the Gates,” vege Phelps, author 


ONE HUASNDRED DAYS IN EUROPE. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, author of Autocrat of th A, 
12mo, gilt top, $1.50. fast-Table,” etc. 


TERS IN TRE 
SUN book of Short Stories. By Octave 


WIT, ANS BEAUTY OF & 
lected b 8. Ward. i6mo, full giit, $1 MESPEARE. 


WELL- WORN ROA DS IN SP4IN, HOLLAND, AND 
ITALY; or, The Travelsofa Paint in & 
Picturesque By F. H Hopkinson 3. the 


JACK THE FISHER WAN, th 
illustrations by C. W. 4 zabeth Stuart Phelps. With 


PATR ICK HENRY. Vol. cn ved American Statesmen. 
oses Coit Tyler, autbor of ‘‘a History of A can «lg J 


THe BIR ESIOE HAWTHORNE. The Complete Works of 
Nathaniel Hawthorns. Firende Edition. I 
$10; baif calf, $20. (Sold im sets.) n six volumes, itmo, 
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Oet. 6, 1887. 
MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—W.E Dickinson, ef Chicopee, Mass., has re- 
signed the pastorate of the First Church on 
account of his health 

—W.B. Hague, lately of South Bridgt: n, Me., 
has been tustalled as pastor of the church at 
New Haven. Vt. 

—J. E. Hurlbut, who recently resigned the 
pastorate of the church at Mittineague, Mass., 
has received a call to a church at Salt Lake City, 
Utah 

—Erastus Blakeslee, of Fair Haven, Conn., 
has received a oall from the church at Spencer, 
Mass 

—S8. H. Leed isto supply the church at New 
Beain'tree, Mass., for a year. 

—W. B. Dada, of Stanton, Neb. has re- 
signed to accept aca!l from Michigan. He will 
be succeeded by the Rev. Thomas Kent. 

— Wiliam M. Barbour, D.D.. lately pastor of 
the Yale C>llege Church, was installed as Prin- 
cipal of the Montreal Theological Seminary on 
September 14 

—F. J. Grimes, of West Hawley, Mass., bas 
resig ed. 

—D. K. Nesbit, of Greenfield, Mass., preached 
his farewell sermon on September 18. 

—Charles E Jefferson, of Cambridge, Ohio, 
was iostalled as pastor of the Central Church of 
Chelsea, Mass., on September 2). 

—A. T. Waterman accepts a call to Bancroft, 
Mich. 

—C. 8. Evans accepts a call to West Brazil, 
Ind. 


—Israe] Ainsworth, of Boylston, Mass., 
preached his farewell sermon on September 18. 
PRESBYTERIAN. | 


—Samuel J. Niccolls, of the *econd Church of 
St Louis, Md.. has been called to a professor. 
ship in the McCormick Theological Seminary of 
Chicago. 

—T. D. Wallace, D.D, has been installed as 
pastor of the Eighth Church of Chicago, I]. 

—W. H. Roberta was installed as pastor of the 
church in Port Jefferson, L. I., October 27. 

—G. R. Garrettson has been installed as pas- 
tor of the Claremont Church in Jersey City, 
N. J 

—. R. Gordon declines a call to the Central 
Church of Pittsburg, Pa 

—J.G@. Schaeffer accepts a call to 


N. ¥. 
EPISCOPAL. 


—Malcolm Douglass, died on 


September 25 while offictating in the church at 
Wareham, Mass. 

—H B. Dean has accepted the rectorship of 
the Church of Our Saviour of Camden, N. J. 

—W.D P. Biss, lately of St. George’s Church 
Lee, Mase , has begun his work in Grace Church 
Sonth Boston. Mr Bliss has written a letter 
declining his nomination by the Labor party as 
its candidate for Lieutenant Governor. 

—R F Chute D.D, accepts the rectorship of 
St. Paul’s Parish, Calvert County, Md. 


BAPTIST. 

—C. H Pendleton, of Cleveland, Ohio, was 
installed as pastor of the Main Street Church of 
Worcester, Mass., on September 23. 

—J. A KEdgren, DD, of the Scandinavian 
Theological Seminary at Stromberg, Neb , has 
resigned. 

—W W Evarts has been installed as pastor 
of the First Church of Haverhill, Mass. 

—J. D. Davies accepts a cal! to Canton, N. J. 

—W.A. Bronson, of the First Church at 
Perth Amboy, N. J., declines a call to Green- 
wich. 

—W P. McKee was ordained as pastor of 
Olivet Church, Minneapolis, on Septem- 


ber 25. 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


—E D. Towle, of the Unitarian church of 
Chelsea, Mass., has resigned, and will engage in 
business. 

—J. B Campbell, of Rhinebeck, accepts a call 
to the First Reformed Church of Long Branch, 
N. J. 

—George I. Ward, of Springfield, Mass., has 
received a call from the new Swedenborgtan 
church of Yarmouth, Mass. 


A Nove. TRANSLATION —A corre- 
sponcent a Lunucu j uinal says: ‘A 
friend of mine not long since overheard 
a devotee interpreting to a poor woman 
the ceremony accompxnying the penance 
of Ash Wednescay. The priest on that 
day, as he marke the penitent’s forehead 
with ashes, pronour ces the text : : ‘ Pulvis 
eset in puleeren reverterts’ On coming 
Out of the Chapel, tuls poor Woman asked 
the devotee ‘ What the words were ?” 

‘** They’re Latin ; thav’s what they are’ 
‘But what do they mane? ‘Sure, it’s 
What the always says on Ash Wednes- 
days.’ es, but what's the manin’ of 
it?’ ‘Oh, the mania’ of it? Well, it’s 
this way, itis. It manes, in a way of 
spakix’, it don’t do you no good, it 
won't do you no harrum ” 


— 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. Ss 


EDUCATIONAL. 


CHERMERHORN’S Tracuzrs’ 


7 East 147TH Srreet, N 


ayeon TH HEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
course of study. 
drees Pro Francis B. Denlo, ig ry Maine. 
ILL 
B’ sen? BU Agency. 
suitable orm no others. 


COWLES us dartmouth st, Boston. 
SCHOOL 


Instructore—D M BUNKER, K R. 
Msrcy A. BaiLsr. This 
School opens Gateber Ist. Full courses in 
Drawing and Painting. Special attention to 
Life Studies, Portraiture, and [ilustra'ing Be- 
gin at any time. For circulars, address as 
above. F.M.CO 


OW LES.: 
FRED'K C. 
ORATOR 


Street, Boston, 
Send for circula 


HILL ARY FOR YOUNG 


For address the 


NELSON. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1,700 Green Street. 
MISS ENGLISH & FRENCH 


BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS. 


uate Courses 4 specialty. European Vacation Tours. 


ISSESB A. & M FALCONER PERRIN’S 
Girls’ school, 2,021 Fifth Avenue. Ninth year 

ith Gymuastum. Native teachersin French an 
pp an. Highest standard. Boarding pupils 8500 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


C. Wesley Emerson, M.D., President. 
Assisted by fourteen teachers, inclading such names 
asJ W.Churchill, A.M., Wm. J. Rolf, A.M.,Rev J T. 
Duryea, D.D, Nella Brown, and others. he largest 
number of teachers and regular students of any 
School of Orato or Elocution iu America. De 
M oonferred. Term opens Octo 
rill. Send Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 


field S8t., Boston, M 
the best edueational ad- 
vantages at the lowest cost. Realtbful ; no saloons ; 
best religious influences; elective studies : 1,922 
students last year. Cal ndar sent free by Mr. G. W. 
Shurtleff Secre 
Oberlin Co naervatory of Music.—Under ‘the 
College management. building. pbuperior in 


ILE ight; B 
Col. 


COLLEGE, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Collegiate, 
and Preparatory Depart- 


Dr. John 


THE MISSES GRAHAM |. 


ber 5. 63 Fifth Avenue, New ‘a 


New 


HOME &8CHOOL for girls prepar- 
Vassar, Smith, or Wellesley colleges For 
Merrill, Danvers, Mass 


address Mrs. H. 

$300 MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE, for both sexes. 
CONCORDVILLE, Pa. [INSTRUCTION THOROUGH. 

pupils privately tored. 8 Beste bog 8. 

no extras Os SHORT sALDGE, A. TM. 


THE BEST 


INVESTMENT 


for the Family, the School, or the Profes- 
sional or Public Library, isa 
copy of the latest issue of Webster’s Unabridged. 


many other valuable it contains 


A Dictionary 


of 118,000 Words, 3000 Engravings, 


A Gazetteer of the World 


locating and describing 25,000 Places, 


A Biographical Dictionary 


of nearly 10,000 Noted Persons, 


All in One Book. 


3000 more Words and nearly 2000 more Ilustra- 
tions than any other American Dictionar;. | 
’ Sold by all Booksellers. Pamphlet free. 

G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Pub’rs, Springfield, Masa. 


UALLED for CEMENTING 
ass, chins, paper, leather, 4c. Always 
286 pnounerd strongest gi 


AR Two 
fa) s. 
Gloucester, Mazs. 
10» ySamploave stumps 
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Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upom the Advertiser and 
Publisher by statimg that they saw the 
Advortisomont in She Christian Union.” | 


FR. BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS, AND 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their manufactures 
and importations for the Spring season of 
1887, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German, and Japanese 
Goods, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HANGINGS. 
Also 

REAL SILK HANGINGS READY FOR 
APPLYING DIRECT TO THE WALLS. 
‘‘A NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding in variety, ex- 
tent, and art development any heretofore 


made. 
ALSO 


MANUFACTURERS 
ONL IN THE U. 8. OF 


The Great 


Sanitary 
Wall Covering. 


SPECIALLY 


PREPARED 
PROTECTED BY BY PATENTS. 


DESIGN Ss 
Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 


PRICES, 


Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire In- 


terlor Decoration. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 


Factory and Retail! Salesroom: 
Cor. 7th Ave, and 29th Street. 


Braach Show Rooms: 


Cor. 5th Ave. and SOth Street 


‘¢‘Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the World.’ 


r 


AND BONELESS BACON. 


ONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT<- 
TACHEO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IM CUTS. 


A little higher in pr'se. but of unrivalled quality. 


Easy, Interesting, Instructive, Fascinating. 


French for r Young Folks. 


cabulary, and correct idioms.in the shortes possible 
time,iw th or without an tor. 
Howard Crosby, Mr. Justin 
cCarthy, and many emphatically 
recommend this system. 
By J. D. 
Officier d’Academie, late Professor atthe Royal In- 
stitution, kngland ; 


AXD 
Mapame Emmis 


ties. Batted tree on teceipeot price by 


BROMVIELD,& CO., 68 Naw Youu. 


COLGATE & CO’S TOILET SOAPS, 
including 103 varieties both scented 


and unscented, are made from only the 
sweetest and purest materials, and are 


adapted to every taste and use. 


furs, 
Fur rimmings 


Quite a,number of new shapes 
and styles in Fur Wraps. 
Decided Novelties in Mufts 
and Boas. Everything that 
is new in Fur Trimmings. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway and Twentieth Street. 


TA MAN 


WHO IS UNACQUA:NTED WITH THB GEOGRAPHY OF 
COUNTRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


STILLWATER 

> WING Greem Bay 
INSIN 


VE 
4 
a? v 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason a its central pesition, close relation to ines 


East of Chicago, and continucus lines at te 
points West, Northwest and Southwest, is the true 
middle link in that transcontinental system which 
invites and facilitates travel and traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific. 

The Rock Island main line and branches include Chi- 
cago, Joliet, Ottawa, La Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
and Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenpo t, Muscatine, 
Washington, Fairficid, Ottumwa, Oskalcosa, West Lib- 
erty, lowa City, Des Moines, Indianola, Winterset, Atlan- 
tic, Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; "Gallatin, Trento, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Yeavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown and Sioux Falls, in 
Dakota, and hundreds of intermediate cities and towns, 


The Creat Rock Island Route’’ 
Guarantees speed, comfort, certainty and safety. Ite 
—_ rmanent way is distinguished for its excellence. Its 
ridges are of stone and iron, Its track is of solid 
steel .its rollingstock perfect. Its p 
br allthesafety appliances that experience has proved 
useful, and for luxurious accommodations is unsur- 
Its Express Trains consist of superior Day 
oaches, elegant Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleeping 
Cars, superb Dining Cars, — delicious mea 
and (between Chicago and 8t. Joseph, Atchison am 
Kansas City) restful Reclining Chair Cars. Its man 
agement is conservative, its discipline exacting. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route” 

Between Chicago and Minneapolis and St. Paul is the 
favorite. Over this line Solid Fast Express Trains run 
daily to attractive resorts for tourists in Iowa and 
Minnesota, and, via Wacertown and Sioux Falls, to tre 
rich wheat and grazing lands of interior Dakota. Via 
Seneca and Kankakee, the Rock Island offers super or 
inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, Indian 
apolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Jose sh, Atcat- 
son, Leavenwortn, Kansas City, St, Paul, an iaterme- 
diate points. All patrons (especially ladies and chil- 
dren) receive protection, courtesy and kindly attention 

For tickets, maps, folders, copies of Western Trail, or 
any desired information, apply to principal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or address, at Chicago, 


CARE, E. ST, JOHN,  £. A. HOLBROOK, 
Ase’? Geo” Manaree. Gea. Tat. Pass. 


trench, German, Spanish, 


You ean, master either of thes 
sufficient] and business cw 
ICH. OSENTHAL’s celebrate’ 
SYST EM Terms, 85.00 
with privilege to 
Correction of exercises, 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


REMONT Temple was well filled Saturday after- 
noon, ia & heavy rain, to hear Mr. G@. W. Cable's 
first instruction to the Sunday-school class of teachers. 
There was much intercst to see how the successor of 
Dr. Meredith would handle this large and d!fficult class. 
The contrast in the appearance and methods of the two 
men ifs striking. Mr. Cable makes no attempt at oratory. 
His voice is clear but rather light, his manners easy 
and refined, his activity of mind quick and brilliant. 
his general beariog earnest and sincere. He is simply 
the accomplished /ittérateur handling the Scripture in 
his own way. At once you saw the literary art in the 
method of approaching the: ubject. He started a quer- 
tion. that was introductory to another question, snd so 
on, keeping the mind of the class alert, all the while 
reminding you, by bis treatment of the whole passage, 
of the stcry-teller who is a master in his art. These 
were pleasant surprises. His terminology is free from 
echolastic and theological words sand phrases. His 
language {is the nervous English. Into this he puts the 
living Gospel. 

The iesson being the centurion's fafth, instead of 
taking it up textually he took it up topically. ‘‘ What 
does Matthew say of Christ’s teaching at the close of the 
Sermon on the Mount?’ ‘‘ What is meant here by au- 
thority ? what kind of authority ?” The answers came 
popping in—a perfect shower of them. The teacher re 
peated, Yes, Yes. Yes, and then interrup'sd the process 
by assertiog ‘‘ The authority of truth.’ Then he started 
the question, ‘‘ What kind of truth?’ Answers came 
rattling in ; and again he asserts, ‘‘ You have the idea, 
but the word you need is personalism—the truth as it {s 
in the personal Carist, who {s King of truth”’ Instantly 
he was up and away with another question, and after 
eliciting numerous auswers, he dec!ared ‘‘ power’ to be 
a special quality of this personal truth. Here he struck 
in with a genuine surprise, and asked, ‘‘How many 
miracles by Christ are recorded?’ Noone seemed to 
know, and he answered, ‘‘Ten.” Then like a flash he 
shot in a protest agatnst the cheap symbolism of some 
per p'e—as, twelve is a sacred number, for the woman 
had an issue of blood twelve years, the maid was twelve 
years old; right here, he sald, Christ cuts into this 
thing by leaviag us but ‘‘ten” recorded miracles. Then 
the question was raised, How ifs this authority of Carist 
over men to become universal? Answers again came 
in a flood, till he arrested them by exclaiming, ‘' You 
get the right idea, but you do not get the right word— 
why do you not ssy, through the church ?—the organ- 
ized personalism of the Master, the indwelling con. 
sciousaess of the truth as it is in Christ, in each person, 
and ultimately in all persons.” 

At this point the teacher sald, ‘‘We are now ready to see 
how tae story of the centurion fits into our outline.” He 
asked, ‘‘ Did the centurion come to Christ or send to him?” 
Some answered he came, others he sent, and others 
that he sent first and then went himse/f. The interrup- 
tion of the teacher again flashed inasurprize: ‘“‘ Why 
do you not tell it as it is, and say, ‘ We don’t know ’?” 
He then gave an earnest caution not to read your own 
guesses between the lines of Scripture. The New Tes- 
tament bears witness to God’s perfection and to man’s 
imperfection. He gave a side-thrust at the ‘‘impo- 
tency’’ of some kinds of ‘‘credulity.” ‘‘Why did 
Christ marvel ?” he asked. After ]istening to answers, 
he sald the centurion’s faith was a glorious reality—he 
gave himself to Christ by the consent of his affections. 
A golden sunset or a golden sunrise is marvelous; it is 
no surprise. In answer to the question, ‘‘ Is it necessary 
to know all about Carist in order to belfeve on him ?” he 
rep'ied, ‘‘ No ; if it were, none of us would be believers, 
for we do not know all about him ” 

I was impressed by the fine working of Mr. Cable’s 
mind, and his discriminations in the neat touches and 
turns of truth. Uader such a man you could no more 
get into the ruts tnan you could get chain-lightning into 
acorner. If he is to handle this large class effectively, 
he will need to repeat answers to questions so that all in 
the hall shall get the point and pith of his own remarks. 
He is employed for the month of October. 


The Bostonians are very proud that the ‘“‘cute Yankee”’ 
is victorious over the ‘‘canny Scotchman ” in the yacht 
race. Yetthere was a shade of disappointment at the 
close of the second match that the ‘‘ Volunteer’ should 
allow her competitor to reduce the time. Coming down 
to twelve minutes was quite a humiliation. Yet the 
Yankee is never satisfied, and now you hear him predict 
that we shall keep right on building a better racing craft 
each year—and here imagination leaps into infinitude. 
Toe wonders of Aladdin’s lamp are but as a candle to 
the sun in comparison witb the possfbilities of our boats ; 
and here again the Yankee grows dizzy, and covets a 
language capable of expressing his conceptions. The 
yacht is a better inspiration to the imagination than the 


mountain scenery of Switzerland. 


The R-publicans held their convention, a large gath- 
ering of very resp ctable gen'lemen, renominated the 


old ticket, with one exception, and went in vigorously 


in their temperance resolution for strict enforcement of 
lawand for submitting to the people the question of 
constitutional prohibition. In this direction the Third 
Party movement seems to be a powerful persuader. 


Dr. E. E. Hale preached to a crowded house at the 
first service of the consolidated congregation of the 
South Congregational Soclety and of the Hollis Street 
Society. The organization will retain the corporate 
name of South Congregational Caurch, and this corpora- 
tion assum gs all the Ilabilities of the Hollis Street 
Society ——-Dr. James Freeman C!arke preached in his 
own pulp!: for the first time +face his severe illness last 
winter.——Dr. Herrick, of Mount Vernon Church, the 
Rev. G A. Gordon, of the Old South, and Dr. McKenzie, 
of Cambridge, were greeted by large congregations at 
their first services since returning from abroad.——At 
the first services in Appleton Chapel, Harvard College, 
Sunday evening, Dr. Alexander McKenzie preached, Dr. 
E. E. Hale and Phillips Brooks following the sermon 
with short addresses, ORSERVER. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


CONCERNING CREEDS—A PROTEST. 


The Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D.: 

DEAR t1rR,—Your reply in The Christian Union, 
Septem der 15, to my querfe: regarding the doctrine of 
the Trinity lay me under a debt of deep gratitude to 
you I had written you a fersonal note of thanks, 
intending to let the matter rest there. But I feel con- 
strained, partly by my own needs in the matter and 
partly by my feeling that those needs are common to 
many, to trespass further upon your time. 

I do not write in a controversial spirit. I am not 
desirous of turning from the consideration of God’s 
relation to my own spiritual nature, to the consideration 
of what you term the unsolvable problem of the rela- 
tions sustained to each other by Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirft. But I am compelled to such a course by my 
cburch and its creed My church imposes upon mea 
declaration on this subject which you aver ‘‘ has never 
given satisfaction even to those who have made it.” If 
it would leave this question as one ‘‘ unknowable,” as a 
problem ‘‘ unsolvable,’ as a truth ‘‘so transcendently 
subiifme” that ali statement of it ‘‘ must be necessarily 
imperfect,” I would gladly acqulesce. 

But it demands, on the contrary (and in common, I 
presume, with most orthodox churches) my acceptance 
of Christ’s coequality with God, and I can find no 
Scripture from which to deduce this, except St. John 
i., 1, which seems to me as bald a mistranslation of the 
Greek as it would be to say, ‘‘ Love is God,” instead of 
** God is love.” It demands my acceptance of the Holy 
Ghost as a distinct personality (. ¢., I understand, a 
distinct conscious intelligence). I do not deny it ; I do 
not feel competent to deny it. But this is not enough ; 
I must accept it, or live an intellectual lie. I would be 
glad to cry agnosco in these matters, but my church 
creed will accept no such cry as that. Is there not 
something terribly wrong inethis condition of things ? 
You say that one with the views I intimate would be 
received in but few of the Congregational churches, 
though they would not deny that he was a Christian. 
Is there not something terribly wrong when a church 
dares to exclude from Its pale one whom It admits to be 
a Christian ? 

I was admitted into the Methodist Church when I was 
seven years of age. In common with all applicants, I 
was asked to agree to the thirteen ‘‘ Articles of Faith,” 
the first of which is a declaration of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, the second of which is a declaration of the doc- 
trine of the Atonement—Christ dying ‘‘to reconcile 
God” What did I know of such things then? What 
do I know of such things now? What does one out of 
one thousand church members understand of them ? 
Yet all are required to affirm their acceptance of the state- 
ments made before they: are admitted into the visible 
union with Christ. Isit nota burlesque ? Is it not a sin 
against Christ that I, who may beat one with Him, may 
be barred out of his church by its man-made declara- 
tions of doctrine? I can see the reason for requiring 
one who would be a minister, a teacher, to subscribe to 
some declarations of these doctrines. The same reason, 
Ican conceive, would apply to officers of the church. 
But, out of my own personal experience, I utter a pro- 
test—oh ! how often uttered by others before me !— 
against the imposition upon all members alike of mere 
human deductions and mere human statements of tran- 
scendent truths. 

The protest may fall unheeded in my case asin so 
many others. But the day is coming when some one 
will voice it so that it must be heard. E. J. W. 

N. Y. 
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THE CUP OF BETRAYAL. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In your lesson exposition you say, ‘‘ Christ prayed that 
the cup of betrayal, the mob, the mock trial, the crucl- 
fixion, might be suffered to pass from him.” Can this 
be the right interpretation of the scene in the Garden of 
Gethsemane? Can it be supposed that our Lord 
earnestly wanted to avoid doing that which he came 
expressly into the world to do—the great end of the incar- 
nation ? Is {t not affirmed of him that for the joy that 
was set before him he endured the cross, despising the 
shame, etc , with other texts of the sameimport? Have 
not innumerable martyr followers, from love to him, 


cheerfully met deaths involving far more physical suf. 


ferivg than bis did, and can we think that the Master 
would earnestly pray to be delivered from less than he 
warned his disciples they would have to undergo for his 
sake ? 

Surely, there must be some other explanation of 
Gethsemane than this. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
5th and 7th, evidently in reference to the Garden—after 
describing the agony—the writer says, ‘‘ He was heard 
in that He feared,” from which it would seem that his 
prayer was answered—the cup was a present one—the 
suffering was mental, mysterious to us as to its nature, — 
and perhaps unexpected to him, but necessary to his 
perfectness ; but it did pass away: an angel came and 

ministereito fhe cup of betrayal, mockery, snd 
crucifixion he never shrank from, but calmly spoke of it 
often to his disciples, and gloried in the prospect of 
drinking it. How, then, can — interpretation be 
reconciled with the manliness of his character, with the 
perfection of his human nature. and with the delight 
he had in doing the will of his Father, in dying for and 
80 saving a lost world ? R. 


A WORD OF COMMENT. 


HE ‘‘ Evening Post” says: ‘‘ The Springfield meet. 

ing of the American Board promises_to produce 
debate more bitter, if less exciting, than the one at Des 
Moines last year. In preparation for it the methods of 
a political campaign bave been freely employed. The 
‘‘Independent’”’ filled its last issue with columns of 
anonymous letters approving its recent course. On the 
other side, The Cohristian Union, almost tho solitary 
champion of the liberal view, contents itself with 
pointing out the position of self stultification into 
which the conservatives of the Board are rapldly 
bringing the denomination. This is the fatal logic of 
events which {s sure to defeat the present policy of the 
Prudential Committee in the end Candidate after 
candidate, pronounced by that body unfit to preach 
the Gospel in heathen land3,“ has been indorsed by 
councils at home, and has been received to positions of 
trust and influence in the American Caurch. This 
cannot last for ever, and though the conservatives have 
undoubtedly an immense majority in the Board, and 
can carry any measure they please, the time will soon 
come when they will have to consent to the sending of 
such candidates as missionaries. The thing may be 
done furtively, p2srhaps, and under cover of some high- 
sounding resolu.ion to the contrary, as occurred in the 
case of Mr. Hume, but {ft will have to be done at last.” 


WHAT THE MISSIONARIES THINK. 
THE CHINESE MISSION. 

HE following letter and telegram refer to a letter 

published in The Christian Union from a misston- 
ary in China intimating that five missionaries in China 
believe as Mr. Hume does, and would in justice be re 
quired to send in their resignations if Mr. Hume were 
recalled, and that one member had even written out 
his resignation to send in if Mr. Hume were re- 
called. In our judgment these specific and definite 
statements from an authentic source are not disproved 
by the general statement of this cablegram ; the original 
letter and this cablegram simply go to show that the 
same differences exist in the churches abroad as at 
home, and emphasizs the necessity of liberty in both 
fields, if unity, peace, and efficiency are to be pre- 
served. 


AMERICAN BoaRD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
mber 30 


The Rev. ‘Abbott, DD, Editor Unton, New 
York City: 

Dear Dr AsBBOTT,—You will remember an article in The 
Christian Union of Jane 30, 1887, entitled ‘‘ What the Mis- 
sionaries Thivk,’’ in which the attempt is made to show — 
that the missionaries in large numbers sympathize with Mr. 
Hume and the rejected candidates Messrs. Torrey, Noyes, 
etc., and a long quotation is given from a letter privately 
sent by one of the men in North China. 

Just now comes the inclosed cablegram from Mr. Shef- 
field, the Secretary of the North China Mission, and Mr. 
Price, the Secretary of the Shanse Mission. You see its 
bearing, and will see at once what you will want your paper 
to say about it. In haste, 

Faithfully yours, 
[Copy.] CABLEGRAM INCLOSED. 
September 25, 1887. 
From Tientsin to Dr. Judson Smith : : 
Christian Union letter June misrepresents both missions, 
(Signed) SHEFFIELD. 
Pricg, 


JUDSON SMITH. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The sentiment on Wall Sireet has 
undergne a definite change from the one 
prevsiling ten days ago. The week tbat 
has just past, from first to last, has in- 
‘dicated an absence of that unsettled state 
which for sume time has kept the security 
markets in a feverish condition. The 
change of policy on the part of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in the method of 
releasing the accumulation of funds so 
often referred to in these columns has 
proved wise and timely, and has met with 
success ; about ten millions of four and 
four and a half per cent. bonds have re- 
sponded to his bids, leaving about four 
miJlfons more to be secured before October 
4% in order to fulfill the complete yuota 
for the Sinking Fund. There can hardly 
he a doubt that this week will see the full 
$14,000,000 bonds paid for bv the Treas. 
ury, and in addition the $6,500,000 of 
interest will all or most of it be set free. 
These payments, together with the current 
expenses and the discharge of the pension 
obligations of the Government which 
came due in S ptember, will, 
aggregate, release a larger fund from the 
Treasury than wasaccumulated during the 
month in the collection of the regular 
current revenue, so that the fear of a de- 
pletion of the bank deposits thus far by 
the Government has been without any 
confirmation. Itis quite well understood 
that the Secretary of the Treasury wili 
continue the present method, or a similar 
one in buyliog Government bonds for the 
remainder of the year. Imports of mer- 
chandise are now beginning to fall away, 
while the cotton crop makes it certain 
that merchandise exports will increase. 
There will soon be a return movement of 
funds from the interlor also, and these 
conditions will ald in diminishing any 
possible danger from scarcity of money 
In the New York banks. Ina word, the 
period for continuing, or trying to con- 
tinue, a money apprehension, or of pro- 
ducing alarm on account of Government 
fiaances, hascome to anend This may 
be unpleasant for the panic-mongers, but 
they should be satisfied already with the 
groundless sensations they have caused, 
and not try to further prove their own 
unscrupulousness by seeking to continue 
them, Further shipments of gold from 
the other side insure the arrival of nearly 
$3,000,000 additional during the next few 
days ; when this arrives we shall have re- 
celved within the past month at least 
$15,500,000, net, gold, indicating the con. 
tinuous demand for our bonds and shares 
’ from the European capitalists, who are 
getting in the habit of taking advantage 
of our fears and of making our absurd 
scares their opportunity for laying away 
large lines of very cheap investments at 
our expense 

The report of the Erle Railway for 
the month of August, and also for the 
«] ven months of the present fiecal year 
‘o August 31, illustrates the great im- 
provement which our trunk lines are ex- 
perlencing this year over last. The 
eleven months referred to show a net In- 
crease of nearly $700,000 over the corre- 
sp nding period of last year, so that, estt- 
mating 8-p‘ember’s net earaings at $600. - 
000—which will probably b. under the 
actual fizures—we have net earnings of 
the E-le Ritl way of about $7,000,000 for 
the year—3ufficient to leave a good surplus 
after all fix.d charges are pald, and a div- 
idend of seven per cent. on the preferred 
stock. 

After several ineffectual attempts to 
settle the differences b3atween the senior 
boadholders of the Wabash Rillway Com- 
pany and the Raorganization Committee 
having {no charge the western division of 
the road, we are happy to say that, through 
the interposition of Mr. Jay Gould, the 
parties in interest have come to a satis 
factory and harmonious coaclusion, This 
conclusion could have been reached with 
out litigation, and without the almoat 
infinite delay and trouble experienced, had | 


in the/ 


it not been for the unreasonable stubboran- 
ness and obstinacy of one or two members 
of the Purchasing and Reorganization 
Comunittee, who insisted on impossible 
conditions until] they were finally over- 
ruled by the exhaustion of the patience of 
parties in interest on both sides. There 
is a moral to this, and it Iles in the wis- 
dom of procuring practical and business- 
like men to negotiate where common 
sense and business qualities are most in de- 
mand. Stubb>rn men, with a will to serve 
their own prejudices instead of the {nterests 
of those more nearly concerned, are ex 
pensive luxuries, and are not the kind that 
Jay Gould usually employs for any great 
period of time. 

The New York, Chicago & Si. Loufs 
Killway Co., commonly known as the 
Nicxel Plate, has completed {ts reorgan!za 
tion, and will have been taken from the 
hands of the R2celver before this reaches 
rur readers, The company will issue 
$20 000,000 of four per cent bonds to the 
present bon thold+ers, snd $5,000,000 firs: 
preferred, $11 000,000 second preferred, 
and $14000000 of common stvck to 
he present holders of the $50,000 000 old 
stock The new company has paid cff 
$4,000,000 equipment bonds, nearly as 
much mre of floating debt, and will have 
neatly $1.000.000 in its treasury in com- 
mencing its new existence. The earnings 
for the present year will be nearly or quite 
$1,300,000, net. while its total fixed charges 
are less than $900 000 ; this will enable it 
to pay five per cent. on its first preferred 
stock, anda good dividend on the second 
preferred. The laiter will doudtless soon 
become a good investment; while the 
first preferred wiil be a good investment 
from the start. 


Prices at the close of the week are 4 


steady for stocks and strong for bonds 
Wabach bonds are especialiy demand, 
owing to the settlement referred to. 

Th> bank statement fs as follows: 


Loans, decrease... .... $1,633,400 
Specie, Increase............ .... 4,622 900 
Legal tenders,decrease...-.... 450,000 
Deposits, increase... .......... 3,590,000 
Reserve, increase. . . 4,172,900 


| WAL L STREET 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST CO,, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


BSTABLISHED 12 FEARS. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL | HAVE 


INCREASED Tv 
$200,000. $5,000,000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Debenture Bonds, 
Our loans are carefully selected in good localities. 
Every piece of property personally Inspected. We 
are prepared to give investors the ben«fit of our 
—— and experience, based on the above 
rrespondence solicited, and all inquiries cheer. 


fully answered. 
8end for pamphlet. 
G. F. PAKMELEE, President. 
E. WILDE Vice-President. 
Treasurer. 


K ABSOLUTE. SAFETY. 
ANSAS INVESTMENT UQ 
OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON, 


GEO, ©. MORRILL. Vice Pres't H.E BALL, Pres't 
P, 1. BARTLETT, Asst Sec B. R, WHEELER, Sec y 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BOSTON SAFE DEPUSIT AND TRUST CO. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


6° 

 TJTARVIS-CO 
TRUSE re 


NET INTEREST 


Gaaranteed by ths 


Reserve RFE 1,000. 000, 00 


y first m ortgages 
proved rea real estate held by the Mesnnatiie Trust Co., 
ork. 
Call at Office or write aia 
JARVIs.CON 


articulars. 
\GE ,| TRUST Oo., 
way, New York City. 


T. B. SWEET, Pres. GEO. M. NOBLE, Vice-Pres. 


Kansas Loan & Trust Co. 


TOPEKA. KANSAS. 
Paid-up Capital, $500,000. 
7°. FIRST MORTGAGES 6°. 


The Old Reliable 

Every loan made {Is carefally inspected by an ex 
perienced Examiner sont from the office of the 
Company, wo is paid a salary and nota commis 
sien. His report, with all the papers connected 
with th: loan. are carefully reviewed by an officer 
of the Company before loan 's approved Fifteen 
yeors’ “experience; over $15 U0U.00 neg >tlatea 
itho ioss) for Colleges, Savings Banke, Insur. 
ance Co.’s, Trostees, and judividuals. Boston office, 


46 Congreas Street, Geo. M. Se arns, Manager 
Philadelphia oftice, 715 Walnut Street, Wm. B. 
Wood, ager. 


COCHRAN & WALSH, | 


St. Paul and Duluth, 
MINNESOTA, 


Dealers in Mortgage Loans 


ON 


Improved City Property. 
18 Years’ Experlence. 
Choice Mortgages hand at the New York 


W. B. MEIKLE, 1% Wall St., New York. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


t ou 
to lender with ut 
BEST ne ATION {N THE UNION. 
Fifteen years’ nee. Capital Wide 
connections, er to the “ Congregationalist.”’ 
Send for form, circular, and references before you 
invest elsewhere. 


W. B. CLARK & CoO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


6°. 


The American Investment Uom: an 
metaburg, lowa, witb a Paid-up capital of $600.- 
000, surplas 875,000, offers rat 
Loans crowing seven percent. Als 


po 
charge. 


held in wee by the Moreantile 
Trust Company. N per cent. certificates of 
deposit for periois under pf ear. Write for full 


information and referon-es to tha company at 150 


New ¥ ork 
A L. ORMSBY Vice 


MISSOURI TRUST CO. 


DALIA, MO. 
Authorized Cash Capital, $200,000, 


o DEBENTURES 
oF ARM LOANS 


as e an a osse 
“Wait te for particuls.s 


BUSHNELL & BUSHNELL, 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 
365 Bobert Street, Cor, 5th, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investmenta made. Money lossed. Interest Cou. 
pons collected. We havea very large list of prop 
erty in St. Paul and its environs. Keference: First 
National Rank, 8t Paul Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St, Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY CO, | Minnesota, 


a Offerstrictly choice First Mortgage Loans bear- © 
a ing$ to7 percent. interest, well secured on 


a Perfect title, absolute security, prompt payment, 
= good character, our invariable requirements. We 
Wie fon and remit principal and interest free 


to lender. Send for pamphlet containing 4 
forms, and references East and West. 
MORTCACE COMPARY, 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, .- 900.000 
PAID IN. CASH. 
fe and Permanznt 
Municipal Bonds, Debentures, and Farm Mortgages. 
OFFICES: NEW YORK, 2: as BROADWAY; 
BOSTON, 22 COURT STREE v3 
PHILADELPHIA, COR. 4th AND CHESTNE £, 


PER CEN] 
nortgages on product! ve 


a vroved by Tacoma N 
tional Bank Brst OF AST 
Weat. Correspondence Solicted. Adire 

ALLEN G. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


A 
Pr annum, first 


Hea Estate. Loans 


First e Bonds” gone. 
CLARK & Cu., in sums of and 


t 
lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul, $4 
| 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


Ca OE Stocks Paid 
sor 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Interest payable at 4th Nat'l! Bank, N.Y. Also 
(;uaranteed btirst Mortgages (Organized S75, 
same supervision as tae Savings Banks, 
hy the State Kank Commissioners. 
Security Co,, Hartford trustee. Seud forcireular. 


THE WESTERN 


/FARM MORTGAGE 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
Capital(fully paid ),8260.000. Assets, $792,525.78 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS 4" 


"GOLD DEBENTURES. 


We offer First Mortgage Loans, as heret fore, drawing 
7 Per Cent Guaranteed. Aiso })) and li year 6 Per 
Cent Gold Debentures Each Series of Debentures 
of $100,000 is secured by first mortgages for 210,000 (on 
land worth two and one-half to five timea the amount 


of the mortgage) he a" in trust by the Ana Loan end 
Trust, Company of N ; and aise by our paid up Capita! 
and Assets, of over THREE QUARTERS of a MILLION DOL 
LARS. Tweive veurs experience. More than 2,000; 
can testify to the promptness. safety and satisfaction of 
their investments New York Office, 137 Broadway 

Son, Acts. Albany, N. Office, Tweddle Building, 
= M4 = Bull & Co., n Office, 34 School Street, 


'Rend?fo by lets, Forma and Ful! Ir 


t. 
REINS, Secretary. "LAWRENCE, KAN. 


~ 


OF OP VH 


ATLANTIC 
fuinal Insurance Company, 


Nsw York, January 2th, 1887. 


affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 


Premiums on —— Risks from ist 
1886, to December, 


Premiums on Policies not marked 
off ist January, 1886 


rremiums marked off from ist Jan- 
8ist December, 1886, $3,817,699 86 


$2,206,588 68 


The Company has the follo a via.° 
United States and State of 
York Stock, City, Bank, and ee tol 


Loans secured by Stocks and other- 
Real Estate and Claims due the 


Company, estimated at............ 7 81 
Premium Notes and Bills Recetvable 1.848 13 20 
Cash in Bank 285,254 68 


Six per cent. interest on outstanding cer 

tificates of profita will be paid to the holders 

thereof, or legal on and 
next. 


The certificates of the issue of 
1882 will be a and pald to the holders 
thereof, or their legal] representatives, on and 


after rons the First of February next, from 
which date interest thereon will cease 

tes to be uced at the ane ot pay- 
ment, and cance! 

A dividend of Forty per cent. ts declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company pa 
he year ending 3lst December, 1886, for which 
certificates wili be issued ou and after Tuesday 
the Third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TRUSTE ES, 

J. D. JUN WILLIAM D. MOUKGAN 
W. HEL ARLES H. MARSHALL 
A. A. RAVEN, DERICK H. COSSITT, 
JA! LOW ILLIAM BRYCE, 
RGis, JOHN ELLIOTT 
3ENJAMIN H. FIKLY, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
JOSIAH O. LOW RLES D. LEVERIOH. 

UND W. co JOHN L. RIKER, 
ROBERT B. N. DENTON SMITH. 
WLLLIAM D GEORGE 
HORACE ae C BBLL, 
WIL_IAM K. EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
WILLIAM H. MACY, ANSON AR", 
C. A. HAND THOMAS MAITLAND 
JOHN D. HE 1 JOHN EDGAR JOHNSON, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, [RAB 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, JAMES A. HEWLETT 

Y BE. HAWLEY, GEOKGE H. MACY. 

ADOLPH LEMO 


JOHN D. JONES, Lesident. 
W. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. RAVEN, Vice Previdet 


The cabinet organ was in 
troduced in its present form 
by Mason & Hamlin in 186! 

t Pg makers followed ip 


the manufacture of thes 
instrnments, but the Mason & Hamlin Organs aie 


alWays maintained their supremacy as-the best in 
the world. 

Mason & Hamilin offer, as demonstration of the 
unequaled excellence of their organs, the fact tha: 
at all of the vreat World's Exhibitions, since that of 
Paris, 1867, in competition with best makers of 4! 
countries, they have invariably taken the highest 
honors. Illustrated catalogues free 

Mason & Hamiin’s 
Stringer wae introduced 
them in 1882. and has beet 
| DY experts the 
creates! improvement it 
pianos in half ace ntury. 

A circular, containing testimoniais from three 
hundred purchasers, musicians, and tuners, sent 
together with descriptive catalogue, to any applic ant. 

Pianos and Organs sold for Cash or casy payments. 


also rented. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANOCO. 


bests Tremont St., Boston. 46 E. 14th St. (Union Sq.), N.Y. 
149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


INDICO 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE his 
and endorsed by thousands < vf hous Yous 


rocer Ough’ to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
6. 3. WILTBBRUEK, Prop., 233 N. Second St. Phil PY 


/ 3 
—— 
| in Conformity 10 the Charter of 
Company, submil the following Statement 
425.010 « 
| Total Marine 99 
Losses paid during the ———— 
same period......... 
Returns of Pre- 
: miums and 


TH ED 
PDeEsk. 


New Yorx, Taurspay, Ocroser 6, 1887. 


The readers of The Christian 
Union have now largely re- 
turned to their homesand tothe 
occupations which have been sus- 
pended during the summer va- 
cation. The Publisher also jfinds 
himself back at his desk and con- 
fronted by many and welcome 
evidences of the regard and affec- 
tionin which The Christian Union 
is held by its readers, inthe shape 
of letters, extracts from a few of 
which are given below. This 
week the paper returns to its reg- 
ular issue of thirty-two pages, 
and adds to these an eight-page 
illustrated supplement, in which 
it presents, from a number of 
well-known writers, accounts of 
work and progress among the 
Indians. The Publisheris glad 
to announce to the friends of 
the paper that tts increased 
prosperity tis fully sustained, 
and that the present year prom- 
dses to be in all respects the 
best year in its history. The 
steady increase of the subscrip- 
tien list is most gratifying toth se 
who believe that the best way to 
secure popular favor and sup- 
portis to give the public the best 
possible return. 


RockFrorp, 

With the greatest pleasure I have read the 
last Christian Union. 

I never felt more like sending you a bushel 
of peaches, to rejuvenate you, in my life. 

Of course Miss Judson would never have 
gone but for your shot. 

Of course you will only get kicks instead of 
plaudits, but can efford to teke kicks with 
victory in both this and the Hame case. 

Of course it is a pleasure to record ‘‘ exact 
facts’’ when you help make the exact facts 


right. Reepectfully, 


GRINW ELL. Iowa. 


Herewith find draft ($2 50) for your next 
year’s paper. It is worth all the other of our 
(Congregationa!) pep:rs for me, and is in fact 
the only Congregational paper, since the swift 
Presbyterianizing of the ‘‘ Advance’’ and 
** Congregationalist ’’ to try to cover the un 
congregational, illegical, and unreasonable 
claims of Dr. Alden and the Prudential (om- 
mittee. I am amazed and grieved at their 
defection from our principles, and the dis- 
credit they have thrown upon our methods of 
administration by council. The Union is beat- 
ing against a strong wal! of conservatism—if 
not fogyism—but it will come down, for the 
young and progressive and growing attack, 
the old, declining, and timié defend. Liberty 
within, not outside, is trne wisdom and peace. 
I have wished the question of future proba- 
tion might be discussed Biblically more, by 
its chief advocates, yet as they claim no 
direct and undenisble proof-texte, making it 
a question of interpretation, it has seemed 
to me that the ‘‘ Independent ”’ is unreasona- 
ble and mean in ite course, and should be 
handled as it deserves. 

Yours, (Rev. ) ——. 
Newton, Mass. 

The Christian Union still meets my ideal 
of what a religious newspaper should be; 
not alone because of the superior ability 
of its literary and religious management, but 
more than all because it always seems to 
evince an inspiration with the spirit of Christ 
in urging its views upon those who agree 
and thoee who are likely to differ. 

Loyalty to the Master seems to be its pur- 
pose in al] things and at ail times; and this 
I like, all the more that it seems to me that 
some otber reli ious papers show a different 


spirit and purpose. 


Pa. 
My love for The Christian Union strength- 
ens with the years, and I am especially 
pleased with it latterly because it is the only 
paper I receive which presents fairly the posi- 
tion of the American Board pro and eon, and 
correctly represents the teaching of Andover 

and the friends of progressive theology. 
Respectfully yours, (Rev.)———. 


Bartrmors, Md. 
Inclosed please find check for yearly sub- 
scription. My copy is read by three distinct 
families, I discovered the past summer, and 
it would have cheered you to have heard 
them tell what its influence had been In their 
households. Your influence in bringing to- 
gether Christians of every name and for 
Christian unity is more than all journals 
combined. We bid you godspeed in the 

glorious work. Sincerely yours, . 


MENOMONEER, Wis. 
Let me here say that the amount of pleas- 
ure, intellectual and spiri*ual stimulus, which 
I weekly receive from The Christion Union 
is greater than I would have believed pos- 
sible. I don’t see how I ever got along with- 
out it; and, indeed, might say that I have 
wasted much of my time by reason of having 
been without it until last fall ! 
Ve ry truly yours, (Rev ) 
Banrmors, Md. 
Inclosed I send check for the Union for 
another year. I have now taken it for one 
year, and find it the most helpfal of all the 
religious papers I take. Indeed, I wish my 
own church (P. E. C.) had as able a paper, 
and one willing to discuss the leading ques- 
tions of the day in the same broad and lib- 
eral spirit. My new address is above. 
Yours truly, (Rev. ) 


U. 8S. Post-Orricg, Iowa. 
. Glad you are bappy over your late move, 
but just how you are going to be healthier 
sunnier, or breesler than you have been ever 
since you firet moved up town is a conun- 
drum I must try to guess until the end of 
another year. 
I begin my week’s work at 4 a mu. on Mon- 
day, and work sixteen hours every day until 
Sunday. I then begin at4 4™m and quit at 
10am I felt this evening like telling you that, 
tired as I am, 104.m. Sunday I go to my home 
and spend the rest of the day with the dear 
old Christian Union, the crispiest put to- 
gether paper in the world. I never tire of it, 
and about Saturday noon I begin to think of 
my Sunday companion. Good-night. God 
bless every one of you. I never expect to see 
you in this world, but in some brighter clime 
will bid you all good morning. 
Sincerely yours, 
SaccaRnaPra Mo. 

Please put meon yeur lists for one year 
and ecore yourself one (more) as against the 
Indepeadent’’—outrageous misnomer ! 

Slowly God is dividing between the light 
and the darkness in a new creation. 

Yours truly, 
Sar La. 

Please find inclosed post-office order for 
$3, in exchange for your valuable paper for 
the coming year. 
My husband and myself have concluded to 
drop several of the papers which we have 
been taking, in order that we may “ read, 
mark, learn, and inwardly digest ’’ the con. 
tents of The Christian Union, which we fee) 
convinced if we do thoroughly we shal] 
need very little information from other 
sources. We find it very detrimental to read 
too much. If we do, weretain very little of 
anything. 

You have our warmest wishes for your 
welfare and happiness in every respect. 


Minn. 

The Christian Union has become to me and 
mine a higbly prized visitant. Its broad 
catholicity of spirit, its genuine Christlike- 
ness, as I mnst express it, ite well-considered 
comment upon public measures and public 
men, its advocacy of a progressive policy in 
relation to tariff reform, civil service reform, 
and kindred concerns of our Republic—these 
all, supplemented at every point by an exer- 
cise of fine literary taste, commend your 
journal;to the Christian public. 

Yours truly, 


Me. 

My subecription to the Union expires with 
this week’s tesue. I inclose three do)lars for 
renewal for another year. Same address. 

I enjoy the Union very much. It is a real 
education to a farmer who has but little 
other means for ed1cation. 

I like its manly, independent spirit. I 
never found a strictly denominationa! paper 
that suited me in this respect. Especially 
do I like the solid way you deal with the 
Andover and New Theology controversies. 

Wishing you every suecess in that line, and 
hoping God may long spare and bless you in 
thus fearlessly and lovingly eonducting your 
paper in this spirit, 

I remain, Sincerely yours, 
Bumrma, N. Y. 
If The Christian Union were in every 


family throughout the length and breadth of 


| value it more highly than any other one that 


our land, we might soon hope for the regen- 
eration of the world. Who will discover a 
way to introduce it to every Christian in the 
land? Very truly, (Miss) > 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass. | 

Please accept my heartiest thanks for the 
help your paper has given me in my work. 
As a teacher of English literature, 1 have, 
during the past year, had weekly lessons 
with my class in The Christian Union and 
the leading magazines. Your summary of 
news in the Onatlook has been invaluable, 
and your wise and liberal treatment of all 
questions, political, philanthropic, and re- 
ligious, bas enabled me to arouse in my 
girls an interest and enthusiasm in the lead- 
ing questions of the day that would have 
entailed upon their teacher an immense 
amount of work without your help. 

With sincerest thanks, I am, 

Very truly yours, . 


SEMINARY Park, Cal. 

Your paper is, as ever, a storehouse of 
good things. 

We honor you for your faithful defense of 
Andover, and, though so far away, are 
watching with interest the outcome. 

Yours truly, 
N. C. 

Please find check of three dollars. You 
can ever consider me a subscriber to your 
paper, so long as I have the means to pay for 
it and the eyesight to read it. I consider 
it a special providence—I can’t say acol- 
dent (as my mind is not settled on that 
point), that a copy of The Christian Union 
fell in my hands. It is a special blessing 
and comfort to mc in many ways. When 
convenient, I would like to hear your views 
on accidents. Very respectfully, ———. 


Ohio. 
Permit me to express my appreciation of 
The Christian Union. It is the only paper 
coming to my desk which I desire to open at 
all pars and read from first page to last. 
Each department I find to be up to the high 
standard of all other departments—inher- 

ently excellent. (Rev. ) . 


PasaDEna, Cal. 

Inclosed you will find $3 for the Union. 

Our subscription was due ir January, and 
[am glad you have con'inued sending it, 
notwithstanding our careless negligence. 
We began taking The Christian Union when 
the first copy made its advent into the world, 
and have always found it full of comfort, 
wisdom, and strength. It comes to us each 
week laden with good things, which one 
might imagine it had stopped to gather up 
on its way from old Atlantic’s shores to the 
Pacific’s sunny slope. It has been one of 
our household while our brown locks have 
turn d to gray and our children have grown 
to manhood and womanhood, but, unlike our- 
selves, it is ever fresh and young. We ex- 
pect to have it with us as long as we have a 
hearthstone, and may the Father above ever 
be ita helper and guide. . 


CuLPsrsEr, Va. 

I value my bound volumes of The Christian 
Union as highly, and refer to them for hom- 
iletic material as often, as any books in my 
library. Its honesty and fearlessness are an 
unspeakable encouragement in one’s own 
endeavors to speak the truth. 

Sincerely yours, (Rev.) ———. 


Wrst Durvex, N. Y. 

My subscription to The Christian Union 
expired February 24, 1887. Inclosed you 
will find $4 with which to pay the amount 
due and also renew my subscription for 
another year. 

We have grown to be warm friends of The 
Christian Union, and find much pleasure in 
its weekly visits. As a religious paper I 


has come to my notice. I am glad to have 
80 good a paper in our family, and shall try 
and keep it there as long as I can. 

That you may be as successfal in the 
future as you have been in the past is the 
wish of 


Cuicaeo, Ill. 

I enjoy The Christian Union very much 
indeed. The only trouble I have is that I 
haven’t time enough to read it as thoroughly 
as it ought to be read. 

I try to read each number through, but 
often there are many articies that would 
bear rereading, and the next paper is at 
hand and I must read that. I take up an 
old copy sometimes and read with almost as 
much interest as at frat. Each department 
is full of good things, and I hardly think 
that ft can be improved. 


Very respectfully, 


Vol. 36, No. 14. 


Pa. 
With many others, 1 thank you for The 
Christian Union. Thereis no paper like it. 
I cannot see how it could be improved upon. 
It is able, just, and fair. You make the most 
dificult and puzzling questions plain and 
simple, so that a child can understand them. 
You have done me more good than I can tel 
you of. I read it, jJend it, and serd it to 
friends in distant lands, and they all enjoy 
it. I have taken the Union ever since it - 
started. I hope some day to be able to accept 
your kind invitation that you extended to 
your friends some years ago, if it still holds 
good, and the latch-string still hangs out, 
which I believe it does. With kind wishes 
for the present and future, I remain, | 
Respectfally yours, 


THE BEST HYMNS IN THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, 

A London periodical lately invited its 
readers to send in liets containing what in 
their judgment were the best one hundred 
hymns in the Fagiish language. A prize 
was Offered for the list that should most 
nearly correspond with the general ver- 
dict. More than 3 400 lists were received. 
These lists revealed some interesting 
facts, among others that the most popular 
hymns are those which have the most to 
say of our Lord Jesus Christ. The first 
hymn upon the lat gar number of lists was 
Topladyv’s ‘‘ Rock of Ages,”’ having re- 
celved 3 215 votes. The second in point 
of popularity was Lyte’s ‘‘ Abide with 
Me ;” the third, Wesley’s ‘‘ J-sus, Lover 
of My Soul” A bymn wh'ch is greatly 
liked and widely sung, ‘‘My Faith Looks 
up to Thee,” cccupied ocly the sixty- 
ninth place on the list. ‘‘ There is a Green 
Hill Far Away ”’ came next. The hymn, 
by the Rev. Dr. Bonar, ‘‘J Heard the 
Voice of Jesus Say,” received 2 858 
votes. The last hymn upon the list, 
Cowper’s ‘‘Some'imes a Light Sur- 
prises,”’ had 886 wotes. The list contains 
hymns from fifty-five different authors, 
and among these Dr. Watts and Charles — 
Wesley stand at the head. each contribut- 
ing seven hymos. Among Watts’s hymns, 
that beginning, ‘‘ When I survey the 
wondrous cross.” stanis first, aud first 
among Wesley’s, his ‘‘ Jesus, Loverof My 
Soul” Cowperand Dr B nar have each 
fivehymus. Bishop Heber and the Rev. 
John Mason Neale have each four, while 
from the translations of the latter prefer- 
ence is given to that commencing. ‘‘ Art 
thou weary,” even over the ‘‘ Jerusalem 
the Golden” Three hymns are given 
severally from Tate and Brady, from Dr. 
Doddridge, from James Montgomery, 
from Frederick William Faber, and from 
Charlotte Eijliott. B'shop Kerr and the 
Rev. John Keble each have two, the 
morning and evening hymns, in which 
thege saintly poets are, if rivals to each 
other, yet unrivaled by any besides. 
Two hymns each are given from John 
Newton, Edward Caswail, Henry Francis 
Lyte, Frances Ridley Havergal, Mr. C F. 
Alexander, and a few others. A large 


number of authors are represented on the 
list by one hymn only. Twelve only out 
of the one hundred hymns are versions or 
paraphbrases of the Paxlms. The chosen 
version of the twenty third Psalm {fs that 
of Sir Henry Bsker ‘*' The King of Love 
My Shepherd is” This bymn was com- 
posed only in 1868 but it has become 
widely popular boin in Eagland and in 
America. 


The Springfield Republican ”’ will issue 
an American Board Extra at the close of the 
anpual meeting in that city this week; which 
will contain fall reporte of all the sessions, 
and will be sold for five cents, including 

tag 


Rtep those ick Hendaches. 
come from bad digestion Use Kidder’s Di- 
in: it is agure eure end voreventive for all 
les arising from the stomach. 

Mrs. LisLz, oF Cuicaco. well known 
to the Western press ascribes the cure of a dan’ 
gerous eoagh, accompanied by bleeding at the 
lungs, to Hale’s Honey cf Horehound and Tar. 
“My cough,” she says, * threatened to suffocate 
me, ... but this remedy has rem: ved it.” 


Hil’e Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. 
"Pike's Teothache Drops cuarein] Sa, 
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MADAME POKTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
: one of the best remedies for Coughs and Colds 
uccessfully used over fifty vears. 
Gieun’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Ba. 
GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Buniona Se 
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Ts leading the long, deiiberate line 


Oct. 6, 1887. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THE BACON MYTH. 


Oh, good graol us, 

Ignatius! 

How you take on 
About Bacon! 

It’s audacious! 
There’s not much fear 
That Shakespeare 

Stole his thunder 

From a dunder- 
Head like Bacon ! 
You’re mistaken! 


The fact that Bacon was up in grammar 
By no means makes him daddy of the drama ; 
And simply that he’s pat io 
Latin 
Doesn’t show ’at 
2 poet. 


—[Life 


THE LAST OF EARTH. 


By Kate PotmMman OsGaoopn. 


Death—iIs !t death ? 
The shadow f!lowinz still upon the aun, 
Thea ore same end of al! things yet begun, 
After the giory of life the sudden g'oo™m, 
After the strife the inexorable doom, 
The frozen breath? 


Nay, rather see 
Where the new grave lies sodden in the rain, 
How the bare earth quickens to growth again! 
Walting the wonder-season’s lavish dower, 
Young rootlets creep, a wealth of grass and 
flower 
Ere leng to be. 


When death has passed 
Into the land of silence a..d of cloud, 
The lesfiess !and. wherein no bird i< loua, 
Life lingers yet with sorg and blossom rife. 
Lo! step for step go ever Death and Life — 
But life is last! 
—[American Megazine for October. 


OLD-FASHIONED PREACHING. 

By Ropert Louis STEVENSON. 

The Ki-k was filled, the door was steeked, 

Up two the pu'pit anoe I keeked ; 

I was mair pleased than I van tell— 

It was the minister himsel’! 

Proud, proud was I to see bis face, 

After sse lang awa’ frae grace. 

Pieazed ae I was, not denyin’, 

Some maitters were not edifv n’! 

For first I fund, and here was news, 

Mere hymn books cockin’ in the pews: 

A bumanized abom'nation, 

Unfit for any congregation. 

Syne, while I sill was on the water, 

I scunered at the new prezentor. 

I thocht him gesterin’, an’ cauld. 

A sair declension from the auld. 

Syne, as though a’ the faith was wreckit, 

The prayer was not what I expeckit 

Himeel’, as it appeared to me, 

Was not the man he used to be. 

But just as [ was growin’ vext, 

He waxed # maist Judeecious text, 

An’, launching into hls prelections, 

Swoopt, wi’ askirl, on ali defections. 

O what a gale was on my speerit 

To hear the p‘ints o° doctrt: e clearit, 

And @’ the horror of damnation 

Set furth wi’ faithful ministration | 

Nae shauckli'n tes'imony here — 

We were a’ damned, and that was clear. 

I owned, wi’ gratitude and wonder, 

He was a pleasure ‘o sit under. 


LIFE ON THE FARM. 


At the foot of the hill the m!lk-house stands, 

Where the Balm of Gilead s: reads his hands, 

And the willow trails at each pendent tip 

7 he lazy lash of a golden whip. 

And an ice-co!d spring with a tinkling sound 

Makes a bright green edge for the dark green 
ground, 

Cool as a cave is the air within, 

Brave are the shelves with the barnished tin 

Of the curving shores, and the seas of white 

That turn to g ld in as'ngle night. 

Aa if the disk of a winter moon 

Should take the tint of a new doubloon! 


Burned to a coal is the amber day, 

Noon’s splendid fire has faded away, 

And, lodged on tbe edge of a wor'd grass grown, 
Like a great live ember glows the sun ; 

When it falls behind the crimson bars 

Look out for the sparks of the early stars. 


With the clang of her bell a motherly brown— 
No trace of her lineage handed down-- 


Of the Devons red and the Durhams fine; 

** Co-boas * Co-hboss!"’ and the caravan 
With a dowager sawing comes down the lane, 
And, lowing along from the clover bed, 
Troops over the bars with a jumbering tread. 


Under the lee of the patient beasts, 

On thetr tripod stools like Pythian priests, 
The tow-clad boys and the linsey girls 

Make the cows “give down” in miiky swirls. 
There's a stormy time in the drifted pails, 
There's a sea-foam swath in the driving gales, 
Then girls and boys with, whistle and song, 
Two pails apiece meander along 

The winding path in the golden gloom, 


ABSURDITIES IN NAMES. 


The disposition to reduplicate or repeat 
is in itself injurfous to the popular mind ; 
it impoverishes, robs us of our resources, 
and creates a habit of beggarly imitation 
Lok at the post c fice liat of ‘‘ Franklins,” 
‘* Pikes.” and ‘‘ Washingtons.” Then we 
have ‘‘ Pikeville,” ‘‘ North Pike.” ‘‘ South 
Pike,’ ‘‘ Pike Center,” ‘‘ East Pike,” and 
‘‘West Pike.” Why not Turrp'ke” 
and ‘‘ Pickerel”? The odfous terminal 
“ville” is worntosbreds. Our language 
furnishes us with many very graceful 
endings for such uses. Of these Mies 
Cooper gives us a good store, with direc- 
tions for use, in her charming ‘‘ Rural 
Hcurs.” The Saxon, Danish, and Nor. 
man endings to be found in English 
geography are happily instanced; and 
surely Mr. 
pleased to have his village called 
‘‘S8nooksby,” or ‘‘ Snooksbury,” or 
‘‘Snooksham,” or ‘‘ Snookswyck,” or 
‘*Saookschamp,” or ‘‘ Snooksdell,” or 
‘‘Glensnooks,” or simply ‘‘ Saooks,” by 
itself, as to see it lettered at the raliway 
station; with ever-recurring poverty of in- 
vention, as ‘‘ Snooksville.” 

Tbe worst of it is that we borrow 
terminations with shocking contempt of 
propriety, suffixing ‘‘ mont” to a patro- 
nymic like ‘‘ Dick,” where there {s neither 
mount nor ant-hill to justify it. We have 
‘* Dovedale” where there is neither dale 
nor dove ; and over and over again such 
forms as ‘‘ Dartmouth ” where there {is no 
dart and no mouth—in short, no river, 
and, of course, no mouth of a river to 
suggest it. We have ‘‘cliff” where all is 
a dead level; and ‘‘ plain”’—even ‘‘ Cham- 
plain”—where all the scenery is mount- 
ainous., 

Probably the worst of our follles, on 
practical grounds, is the epplication of 
‘* Washington” to an enorm»us territory, 
soon to be admitted as a State. One 
would think the final ‘‘ton” sufficiently 
tndicative of a town or city to be left to 
the grand use {it so well deserves in the 
name of the national capital. But no; 
after peppering the maps with this noble 
name, and making it a by-word in ite 
senseless recurrence, always, every where. 
and ad nauseam, for mountains, hills, 
vales, villages, country-corners, and fa. 
vorite racing stallions, it must now be 
pulled out, like a coverlet, and spread 
ever the boundless wilderness.—[The 
Forum. } 


HOW SOME LIVES HAVE BEEN 
EXTENDED. 


In a physician’s office in Philadelphia are 
filed numerous letters with expressions like 
these: 
‘*My mother and self have been greatly 
benefited by the use of your Compound Oxy. 
gen. It has undoubtedly preserved and 
prolonged her life these two years past.’’ 
‘TI have improved in health using your Com 
pound Oxygen. I can ride witheut much 
fatigue. AsI am in my eightieth year, 1 
suppore I cannot expect to be entirely re- 
lieved.’’ ‘It bas almost made a new man 
of me at nearly threescore and ten.’’ ‘I! 
will be eighty-two years old the fifth day of 
next November. The dropsy has left me. 
and my legs are all right. Every one that 
sees me says, ‘How well you look!’ [ tell 
them Compound Oxygen saved my life and 
cured me.’’ For a tail explanation of how 
such marvels are possible, write for bro- 
chnre, which they send free, to Drs. Starkey 
& Palen, 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ASK FOR THE 


No bones over 
hin to break. 
Quickly and 
perfectly adjust- 
ed to the form. 


Double Bone! Double Steel! Double Seam! 


WARRANTED. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sample Duplex Corset by mail, post-paid. 
for ONE DOLLAR. 


And “ set ” the milk in the twilight room. | 
—[Toronto Truth. 


Bortree Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. 


Sacoks would be as weil 


cfated Food 


For INFANTS and INVALIDS. 


THE MOST PALATABLE FOOD! 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOOD! 
THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25¢., 50¢., $1.—At —!LL'D. Pamphiet free, 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington,Vt. 


Rubens, Angelo, 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


These goods are perfect fittin nd - 
celled for beauty of finish and eleasuan an 


Unrivaled for cheapness, as ~~ ra prin- 

ciple makes one collar equal to t 
th standing and turn-down oe in all desir 

able sizes and styles 

Sample collar and pair of cuffs sent on receipt of 
cents. (Name size.) Illustrated catalogue 

ree, 

Ten ave or five pairsof Cuffs, sold at stores 


for 23 centa. 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR oo., 
27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dr. WARNER’S Health 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 


cive Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


lst. Camel's Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and wgainst drafts and sudden changes of 
berm perature. 

3d. They are an important protection against 
col. is, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tixmm and 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
asthey are natural colors and contain no dyes. 

5th. The Camei’s Hair is warranted to wash 
Without shrinking. 


Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts, 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS, 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application, 


WARNER EROS, 359 Brocdway, N. Y. 


4000 People 
a day for 6 months—that’s 624,000 peo- 
ple—have passed over the Hartman 
Patent Steel Wire Door Mat in front of 
H. M. Kinsley's famous Restaurant, 
105 Adams St., Chicago, and after that 
Mr. Kinsley says: ‘It exceeds all you 
claim for it. Itis invaluable in keep- 
ing out mud and dirt that otherwise 
would be tracked into my building.’’ 
This Mat don’t have to be swept or 
shaken; itis self-cleaning from all dirt, 
Nobody needs it more than you, in 
house and store. Itis a solution of 
that everlasting door mat problem, 
Maybe your dealer can show you one, 

If not, write for a circular, to 


HARTMAN STEEL CO. Limited, 


BEAVER FALLS, PA. 


Bosrom; Chambes ( 


843 


The COOP nies 


atest AD ‘eme 1E ever = 


fered. Now's your time bo get 

up orders for our colsboelall 

rn eas and Coffees, and secure 

VOMPANY a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 

tand Moss t Set, Watch, Brass Lamp, 

or W 8 For full ulars address 

REAT XN TEA CO., 
P. O. d 33 Vesey &t.. New York. 


HOT HEATING. 


Warm your this using the 
GURNEY HOT ER HEATER. This 
method of heatin Wak warm day and 
Dn and saves 3) per cent. in apparatus safe, 

seless in operation ; no care attached to run- 
No Gas: No Dust: No Dirt. Manufactured 
by the GUR*EY HOT WATER HEATE? CO , 27 
Franklin St., Boston, Mass. John A. Fish, Managing 


Gole 


Director. orks at East Boston. General Selling 
Agent, M. H. Johnson 14 Centre St, New York, 
a Rice and Whitacre Mfa. Co, 42 and 44 W, 
Monroe St, Cc mM 
catalogues 


DURKEE'S 


h . Send for descriptive 
: mention this 


SALAD 
DRESSING 


AND 


Cold Meat Sauce, 


‘UNEQUALLED FOR EXCELLENCE. 


Without a MH rival asa dressing for all Salads, and 
as asauce for (old Meuts, etc. It is preparea 
with extreme care; all its ingredients are of the 
purest and best. 

This is the only brand that will not spoil after 
being opened. 


Warranted to keep good for years. 


—— 


INVALID CHAIR. 


those who 
LARGEST FAC cron 
“LAR T 
nd BEST CHAIRS tn \ 
th e world. or 
Mention this paner. Circular to _ 


Howar2 Hartford, Conn 


TRAVEL VIA 


Burlington 


Through Trains with Dining 
Cars, Pullman Palace Sleep- 
ing Cars, Modern Coaches. 
Sure connections in Union 
Depots at itste, nal points, 
with trains from and to the 
East, West, North and South. 
Cheapest, Best and Quickest 
Route from Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis to 


ST. PAUL, 
MINNEAPOLIS, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


C.B.8 


DENVER, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 
OMAHA 

KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, 


CITY OF MEXICO, ATCHISON. 
For Tickets, Rates, Maps, &c., apply to Ticket Agents . 
of or address 


T. J. R, H. B. STONE, 
M. 

For Illustrated Burlin ton 

Book seid ic. postage to the G. P. & Chicago, IL 


ZRFECTED OXYGEN 


Entirely Different. Greatest Improvement. 

‘sg success is unprecedented. Gained greater, 
sopularity at hore in three months, without ad. 
vertising, than all other Oxygen Treatments 
‘ombined after twenty years of advertising. For 
Sonsumption, Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, 
‘hroat Troubles, Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Ner. 
ous Prostrationand General Debility. Purifies 
‘d Enriches the Blood. Home Treatment 
nipped all over the world. Interesting letters 
“om prominent patients showing its great su- 
eriority, and Treatise Free by Mail. 


WALTER C. BROWNING, M. D., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


235 Arch Street, 


DALY MAMMERLESS. DALY THREE BARREL. 
MANHATTAN HAMMERLESS. PIEPER BREECH LOADERS. 
Send for Catalogue of Specialties. 
SCHOVERLING, DALY «& GALES, 
84 and 86 Chambers Street, New York. 


CHURCH 


MENEELY & OOMPAN i 
WEST TROY, N.Y. BELTE 


"or Churcher, Schools, stc , ale 
Chimesan? Peals for more thay 
half asentury fora 
al) 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches, 
Sehools, Fire Alarms,Farms,ete, FULLER 
WARKANTED, Catalowue sent Free, 


VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 


CUINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
Troy, N. Y¥., 
Manufacture the finest 


grade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS. 
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